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THE    WILD    HUNTRESS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   QUEER   CONVERSATION. 

In  other  days,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
the  touch  of  that  round  arm,  softly  encircling 
my  waist,  might  have  caused  the  current  of  my 
veins  to  flow  fast  and  fevered.  Not  so  then. 
My  blood  was  thin  and  chill.  My  soul  re- 
coiled from  amatory  emotions,  or  indulged  in 
them  only;' as  a  remembrance.  Even  in  that 
hour  of  trial  and  temptation,  my  heart  was 
true  to  thee,  Lilian !  Had  it  been  thy  arm 
thus  wound  around  my  waist — had  those  eyes 
that  glanced  over  my  shoulder  been  blue,  and 
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the  tresses  that  swept  it  gold — I  might  for 
the  moment  have  forgotten  the  peril  of  my 
companions,  and  indulged  only  in  the  ecstasy 
of  a  selfish  love. 

But  not  with  her — that  strange  being  with 
whom  chance  had  brought  me  into  such  close 
companionship.  For  her  I  had  no  love- 
yearnings.  Even  under  the  entwining  of 
that  beautiful  arm,  my  sense  was  as  cold,  as  if 
I  had  been  in  the  embrace  of  a  statue.  My 
thoughts  were  not  there. 

My  captive  comrades  were  uppermost  in 
my  mind.  Her  promise  had  given  me  hope 
that  they  might  yet  be  rescued. 

How  ?  and  by  whom  ?  Whither  were  we 
going  ?  and  whose  was  the  powerful  hand 
from  which  help  was  to  come  ? 

I  would  have  asked ;  but  our  rapid  move- 
ment precluded  all  chance  of  conversation. 

I  could  only  form  conjectures.  These 
pointed  to  white  men — to  some  rendezvous  of 
trappers  that  might  be  near.  I  knew  there 
were  such.  How  else  in  such  a  place  could 
her  presence  be  accounted  for  ?     Even  that 
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would  scarce  explain  an  apparition  so  peculiar 
as  that  of  this  huntress  maiden  ! 

Other  circumstances  contradicted  the  idea 
that  white  men  were  to  be  my  allies.  There 
could  be  no  band  of  trappers  strong  enough 
to  attack  the  dark  host  of  Red-Hand — at 
least  with  the  chance  of  destroying  it  ?  She 
knew  the  strength  of  the  Arapahoes.  I  had 
told  her  their  number,  as  I  had  myself  esti- 
mated it — nearly  two  hundred  warriors.  It 
was  rare  that  a  party  of  white  hunters  mus- 
tered above  a  dozen  men. 

Moreover,  she  had  mentioned  a  name — 
twice  mentioned  it — '  Wa-ka-ra.'  No  white 
was  likely  to  bear  such  an  appellation.  The 
word  was  undoubtedly  Indian — especially  as 
the  huntress  had  pronounced  it. 

I  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  interrogate 
her. 

It  offered  at  length — where  the  path  ran 
circuitously  among  loose  rocks,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace. 

I  was  about  initiating  a  dialogue,  when  I 
was  forestalled  in  my  intention. 
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'  You  are  an  officer  in  the  army  ?'  said  my 
companion,  half  interrogatively. 

'How  should  you  have  known  that?'  an- 
swered I  in  some  surprise — perceiving  that 
her  speech  was  rather  an  assertion  than  a 
question. 

'  Oh  !  easily  enough ;  your  uniform  tells  me/ 

'  My  uniform  ?' 

'  Yes.  Have  you  not  still  a  portion  of  it 
left  T  inquired  she,  with  a  striking  simplicity. 
'  I  see  a  mark  here  where  lace  stripes  have 
been.  That  denotes  an  officer — does  it  not? 
The  Arapahoes  have  stripped  them  off,  I  sup- 
pose?' 

'  There  was  lace — true — you  have  guessed 
correctly.     I  have  been  in  the  army.' 

'  And  what  was  bringing  you  out  here  ? 
On  your  way  to  the  gold  countries,  I  dare 
say?' 

'  No,  indeed — not  that.' 

'  What,  then,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

'  Only  a  foolish  freak.  It  was  a  mere  tour 
without  much  purpose.  I  intended  soon  to 
return  to  the  States.' 
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*  Ah  !  you  intend  returning  ?  But  you  say 
you  were  following  the  caravan — you  and 
your  three  fellow-travellers  ?  Why  were  you 
not  icith  it  ?   Would  it  not  have  been  safer  ?' 

I  hesitated  to  make  reply. 

My  interrogator  continued : 

'  It  is  not  usual  for  so  small  a  party  to  pass 
over  the  prairies  alone.  There  is  always 
danger  from  the  Indians.  Sometimes  from 
whites  too  !  Ah  me  !  there  are  white  savages 
— worse  savages  than  red  —  far  w;orse — far 
worse !' 

These  strange  speeches,  with  the  sigh  that 
accompanied  them,  caused  me  to  turn  my 
head,  and  steal  a  glance  at  the  countenance 
of  my  companion.  It  was  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, or  rather  deeply  impressed  with  it. 
She,  too,  suffering  from  the  past  ? 

In  this  glance  I  again  remarked  what  had 
already  attracted  my  notice — a  resemblance 
to  Lilian  Holt !  It  was  of  the  slightest,  and 
so  vague,  that  I  could  not  tell  in  what  it  lay. 
Certainly  not  in  the  features — which  were 
signally  unlike  those  of  Lilian ;   and  equally 
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dissimilar  was  the  complexion.  Were  I  to 
place  the  resemblance,  I  should  say  that  I 
saw  it  in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  and  heard  it  in 
the  voice.  The  similitude  of  tone  was  striking. 
Like  Lilian's,  it  was  a  voice  of  that  rich 
clarion  sound  with  which  beautiful  women  are 
gifted — those  having  the  full  round  throat  so 
proudly  possessed  by  the  damsels  of  Anda- 
lusia. 

Of  course,  reflected  I,  the  likeness  must  be 
accidental.  There  was  no  possibility  of  its 
being  otherwise:  and  I  had  not  a  thought 
that  it  was  so.  I  was  simply  reminded  of 
looks  and  tones  that  needed  not  that  to  recall 
them.  The  souvenirs  so  excited  hindered  me 
from  making  an  immediate  reply. 

'  Your  observations  are  somewhat  singular  ?' 
I  remarked  at  length.  *  Surely  you  have  not 
verified  them  by  your  own  experience  ?' 

'  I  have.  Yes — and  too  sadly,  ever  to  think 
them  otherwise  than  just.*  I  have  had  little 
reason  to  love  those  of  my  own  colour — that 
is,  if  I  am  to  consider  myself  a  white. 

'  But  you  are  so,  are  you  not  ?' 
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'Not  altogether.  I  have  Indian  blood  in 
my  veins.' 

^Not  much,  I  should  fancy  ? ' 

'  Enough  to  give  me  Indian  inclinings — and, 
I  fear,  also  a  dislike  to  those  of  my  own  com- 
plexion.' 

^ Indeed  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  less  from  instinct  than  experience. 
Ah !  stranger !  I  have  reason.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  all  have  proved  false — father, 
lover,  husband  ? ' 

*  Husband  !     You  are  married,  then  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'  You  have  been  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Why  did  you  say  husband  T 

'  A  husband  only  in  name.  I  have  been 
married,  but  never  a  wife ;  wedded^  but 
never' 

The  speaker  paused.  I  could  feel  her  arm 
quivering  around  my  waist.  She  was  under 
the  influence  of  some  terrible  emotion ! 

'  Yours  must  be  a  strange  story  ?'  I  re- 
marked, with  a  view  of  inducing  her  to  reveal 
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it.  '  You  have  greatly  excited  my  curiosity  ; 
but  I  know  that  I  have  no  claim  to  your 
confidence' — 

*  You  may  yet  win  it.' 

'  Tell  me  how  ?' 

'  You  say  you  intend  returning  to  the 
States.  I  may  have  a  commission  for  you  ; 
and  you  shall  then  hear  my  story.  It  is  not 
much.  Only  a  simple  maiden,  whose  lover 
has  been  faithless — her  father  untrue  to  his 
paternal  trust — her  husband  a  cheat,  a  per- 
jured villain.' 

*Your  relationships  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  ;  but  your  words  only  mystify 
me  the  more.  I  should  give  much  to  know 
who  you  are,  and  what  strange  chance  has  led 
you  hither  T 

'  Not  now — time  presses.  Your  comrades, 
if  still  alive,  are  in  peril.  That  is  your 
affair ;  but  mine  is  that  the  Red-Hand  may 
not  escape.  If  he  do,  there's  one  will  grieve 
at  it — one  to  whom  I  owe  life  and  pro- 
tection.' 

'  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?' 
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*  Of  the  mortal  enemy  of  Eed-Hand  and 
his  Arapahoes — of  Wa-ka-ra/ 

'  Wa-ka-ra  ?' 

'  Head  chief  of  the  Utahs — you  shall  see 
him  presently.  Put  your  horse  to  his  speed  ! 
We  are  close  to  the  camp.  Yonder  are  the 
smokes  rising  above  the  cliff !  On,  stranger  ! 
on!' 

As  directed,  I  once  more  urged  my  Arab 
into  a  gallop. 

It  was  not  for  long.  After  the  horse  had 
made  about  a  hundred  stretches,  the  canon 
suddenly  opened  into  a  small  but  beautiful 
valbn — treeless,  and  turfed  with  grass.  The 
white  cones,  appearing  in  serried  rows  near 
its  upper  end,  were  easily  identified  as  an 
encampment  of  Indians. 

'  Behold  !'  exclaimed  my  companion,  '  the 
tents  of  the  Utahs !' 


CHAPTER  11. 

WA-KA-RA. 

The  lodges  were  aligned  in  double  row,  with 
a  wide  avenue  between  them.  At  its  head 
stood  one  of  superior  dimensions- — the  wigwam 
of  the  chief.  They  were  all  of  conical  shape 
— a  circle  of  poles  converging  at  their  tops, 
and  covered  with  skins  of  the  buffalo,  grained 
and  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  wash-leather. 
A  slit  in  the  front  of  each  tent  formed  the 
entrance,  closed  by  a  list  of  the  hide  that  hung 
loosely  over  it.  Near  the  top  of  each  ap- 
peared a  triangular  piece  of  skin,  projecting 
outward  from  the  slope  of  the  side,  and 
braced,  so  as  to  resemble  an  inverted  sail  of 
the  kind  known  as  lateen.  It  was  a  wind- 
guard  to  aid  the  smoke  in  its  ascent. 
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On  the  outer  surface  of  each  tent  was  ex- 
hibited the  biography  of  its  owner — expressed 
in  picture-writing.  More  especially  were  his 
deeds  of  prowess  thus  recorded — encounters 
with  the  couguar  and  grizzly  bear — with  Crows, 
Cheyennes,  Pawnees,  aud  Arapahoes — each 
under  its  suitable  symbol. 

The  great  marquee  of  the  chief  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  with  this  kind  of  em- 
blematical emblazonment — being  literally  co- 
vered with  signs  and  figures,  like  the  patterns 
upon  a  carpet.  No  doubt,  one  skilled  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  Transatlantic  hiero- 
glyphs, might  have  read  from  that  copious 
cipher  many  a  tale  of  terrible  interest. 

In  front  of  the  tents  stood  tall  spears,  with 
shields  of  parjieche  leaning  against  them ; 
also  long  bows  of  hois  (Tare  (maclura  au- 
rantica),  and  shorter  ones  of  horn — the  horns 
of  the  mountain-ram.  Skin-quivers,  filled 
with  arrows,  hung  suspended  from  the  shafts ; 
and  I  observed  that,  in  almost  every  grouping 
of  these  weapons,  there  was  a  gun — a  rifle. 

This  did  not  much  astonish  me.  I  knew  that, 
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to  the  Utah,  the  medicine  weapon  is  no  longer 
a  mystery. 

Here  and  there,  hides  freshly  flayed  were 
•pegged  out  upon  the  grass,  with  squaws  kneel- 
ing around  them,  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
graining.  Girls,  with  water-tight  baskets, 
poised  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  were 
coming  from  or  going  towards  the  stream. 
Men  stood  in  groups,  idly  chatting,  or  squatted 
upon  the  turf,  playing  at  games  of  chance. 
Boys  were  busy  at  their  bow-practice ;  and 
still  younger  children  rolled  their  naked 
bodies  over  tbe  grass,  hugging  half-grown 
puppies — the  companions  of  their  infant  play. 
Troops  of  dogs  trotted  among  the  tents ; 
while  a  mixed  herd  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
goats,  and  asses  browsed  the  plain  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  camp. 

Such  was  the  coup  d'ceil  that  presented 
itself  to  my  gaze,  as  we  rode  up  to  the  Utah 
encampment. 

As  might  be  expected,  our  arrival  caused  a 
change  in  the  occupation  of  everybody.  The 
dicers  leaped  to  their  feet — the  squaws  dis- 
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continued  their  work,  and  flung  their  scrapers 
upon  the  skins.  '  Ti-ya  /'  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  that  burst  from  hundreds 
of  lips.  Children  screamed,  and  ran  hiding 
behind  their  dusky  mothers ;  dogs  growled 
and  barked  ;  horses  neighed  ;  mules  hinnied  ; 
asses  brayed ;  while  the  sheep  and  goats 
joined  their  bleating  to  the  universal  chorus. 

'  On  to  the  chiefs  tent !'  counselled  my  com- 
panion, gliding  to  the  ground,  and  preceding 
me  on  foot,  '  Yonder !  the  chief  himself — 
Wa-ka-ra !' 

An  Indian  of  medium  size  and  perfect  form, 
habited  in  tunic  of  embroidered  buckskin,  leg- 
gings of  scarlet  cloth,  head-dress  of  coloured 
plumes,  with  crest  that  swept  backward  and 
drooped  down  to  his  heels.  A  gaily  striped 
serape^  suspended  scarf-like  over  the  left 
shoulder,  with  a  sash  of  red  China  crape 
wound  loosely  around  the  waist,  completed  a 
costume  more  picturesque  than  savage. 

A  face  of  noble  type,  with  an  eye  strongly 
glancing,  like  that  of  an  eagle ;  an  expression 
of  features  in  no  way  fierce,   but,  like  the 
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dress,  more  gentle  than  savage  ;  a  countenance, 
in  repose  mild — almost  to  meekness.  Such 
saw  I. 

Had  I  known  the  man  who  stood  before 
me,  I  might  have  remarked  how  little  this 
latter  expression  corresponded  with  his  real 
character.  Not  that  he  was  cruel,  but  only 
famed  for  warlike  prowess.  I  was  face  to 
face  with  the  most  noted  war-chief  of  America  : 
whose  name,  though  new  to  me,  was  at  that 
moment  dreaded  from  Oregon  to  Arispe,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo  to  the  sierras  of 
Alta  California.  It  was  TValker — the  war- 
chief  of  the  Utahs — the  friend  of  the  cele- 
brated trapper,  whose  name  he  had  adopted  ; 
and  which,  by  the  modification  of  Utah  or- 
thoepy had  become  Wa-Ica-ra. 

An  odd  individual — a  very  odd  one — was 
standing  beside  the  chief  as  I  rode  up.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  Mexican,  to  judge  by  his 
costume  and  the  colour  of  his  skin.  The 
former  consisted  of  jaqueta  and  calzoneros  of 
dark-coloured  velveteen,  surmounted  by  a 
broad-brimmed  sombrero  of  black  glaze ;  while 
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the  complexion,  although  swarthy,  was  se- 
veral shades  lighter  than  that  of  the  Indian. 
He  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  and  with 
a  countenance  of  a  serio-comical  cast. 

An  expression  of  this  kind  pervaded  his 
whole  person — features  and  figure  included — 
and  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  a 
singular  accoutrement  that  hung  suspended 
from  his  leathern  waist-belt.  It  was  a  piece 
of  timber  some  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
looking  like  the  section  of  a  boot-tree,  or  the 
half  of  a  wooden  milk-yoke.  At  the  thick 
end  was  a  concavity  or  socket,  with  straps,  by 
which  it  was  attached  to  the  belt ;  and  this 
singular  apparatus  hanging  down  over  his 
thigh,  added  to  the  grotesque  appearance 
of  its  owner. 

The  little  Mexican  had  all  the  cut  of  a 
'  character ;'  and  he  was  one,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained.  He  was  no  other  than  the  famous 
Pedro  Archilete — or  'Peg-leg,'  as  his  com- 
rades called  him — a  trapper  of  Taos,  and  one 
of  the  most  expert  and  fearless  of  that  fearless 
fraternity. 
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The  odd  accoutrement  which  had  puzzled 
me  was  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  leg !  It 
was  an  implement,  however,  he  only  used  upon 
occasions — whenever  the  natural  one — the 
ankle  of  which  had  been  damaged  by  some 
accident — gave  out  through  the  fatigue  of  a 
march.  At  other  times  he  carried  the  wooden 
leg,  as  I  first  saw  it,  suspended  from  his  belt ! 

His  presence  in  the  Indian  encampment 
was  easily  accounted  for.  He  was  in  alliance 
with  their  chief:  for  the  Utahs  were  at  that 
time  en  paz  with  the  settlements  of  the  Taos 
Valley ;  and  the  Spanish  trappers  and  traders 
went  freely  among  them. 

Peg-leg  had  been  on  a  trapping  expedition 
to  the  Parks ;  and  having  fallen  in  with  the 
Utahs,  had  become  the  guest  of  Wa-ka-ra. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PEG-LEG. 

*  The  huntress  has  returned  soon  ?'  said  the 
chief,  interrogatively,  as  the  girl  glided  up  to 
him.  '  She  brings  strange  game  !'  added  he 
with  a  smile.  '  Who  is  the  young  warrior  with 
the  white  circle  upon  his  breast?  He  is  a 
pale-face.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  our  white 
brothers  to  adorn  themselves  in  such  fashion  ?' 

'The  painting  is  not  his,'  replied  the  girl. 

*  It  has  been  done  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
• — by  red  men.  The  white  circle  was  de- 
signed for  a  mark,  at  which  many  bullets 
have  been  fired.  The  red  streaks  you  see  are 
blood,  that  has  streamed  from  wounds  inflicted 

VOL.  III.  0 
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on  the  stranger's  body !  When  Wa-ka-ra 
shall  know  who  caused  that  blood  to  flow,  he 
will  hasten  to  avenge  it.' 

*If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  white  huntress, 
Wa-ka-ra  will  avenge  the  blood — even  though 
his  own  people  may  have  spilled  it.  Speak, 
Ma-ra-nee !  You  say  that  red  men  have 
done  this — were  they  Utahs  ?' 

'No — but  the  enemies  of  the  Utahs.' 

'  The  Utahs  have  many  enemies — on  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  they  have  foes. 
Whence  comes  the  stranger?  and  who  has 
been  spilling  his  blood  ?'  - 

'  From  the  east — from  the  Arapahoes! 

'  Ugh !'  exclaimed  the  chief  with  a  start, 
his  countenance  suddenly  becoming  clouded 
with  an  angry  expression.  *  Arapahoes  ? 
Where  has  the  pale-face  encountered  the 
Arapahoes  ?' 

'On  the  Huerfano.' 

'Good — the    white    huntress    brings   news 

that    will    gladden    the   hearts   of  the    Utah 

warriors  !     Arapahoes  on  the  Huerfano  !  who 

has  seen  them  there?' 
1 
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The  huntress  replied  by  pointing  to  me. 

'  He  has  been  their  captive,'  she  added, 
and  has  just  escaped  from  them.  He  can 
guide  Wa-ka-ra  to  their  camp,  where  the 
Utah  chief  will  find  his  deadliest  enemy — 
Eed-Hand.' 

At  the  mention  of  this  name,  the  cloud 
that  was  gathering  upon  the  brow  of  the  Utah 
chief  became  darker  by  several  shades,  and 
the  mild  expression  was  no  longer  observable. 
In  its  place  was  a  look  of  fierce  resolve, 
blended  with  glances  that  spoke  a  savage  joy. 
Some  old  and  terrible  resentment  was  re- 
kindled by  the  name — with  a  hope,  no  doubt, 
of  its  being  gratified  ? 

The  chief  now  entered  upon  a  series  of  in- 
terrogatories directed  to  myself.  He  spoke 
English — thanks  to  his  trapper  associations ; 
and  it  was  in  this  language  he  had  been  con- 
versing with  the  huntress.  His  inquiries  were 
directed  to  such  particulars,  as  might  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
an  attack  upon  the  Arapahoes. 

As  concisely  as  possible,  I  made  known  their 
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position    and    numbers — with    other    circum- 
stances calculated  to  aid  in  the  design. 

The  account  I  gave  seemed  to  gratify  him. 
As  soon  as  our  dialogue  was  ended,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  declare  his  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  valley  of 
the  Huerfano  ! 

To  me  it  was  joyful  news :  my  com- 
rades might  yet  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  Arapahoes  ? 

'  Ma-ra-nee !'  said  he,  again  addressing 
himself  to  the  huntress,  '  conduct  the  stranger 
to  your  tent  1  Give  him  food.  And  you, 
Cojo  r  he  continued,  turning  to  the  little 
Mexican,  *you  are  skilled  in  medicine — 
look  to  his  wounds  !  He  can  repose,  while 
we  are  preparing.  Ho !  sound  the  signal 
of  assembly !  Summon  our  braves  to  the 
war-dance !' 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  an  Indian 
who  was  standing  close  behind  him. 

Quickly  succeeding  the  order,  the  notes  of 
a  bugle  burst  upon  the  air — strange  sounds  in 
an  Indian  camp ! 
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But  the  white  man's  music  was  not  the  only 
sign  of  civilised  life  to  be  observed  among  the 
tents  of  the  Utahs.  The  guns  and  pistols — 
the  spurs,  lances,  and  saddles — the  shakos  and 
helmets — all  spoke  of  spoiled /'?^^57V//(95  on  the 
Mexican  frontier  ;  while  fair-skinned  doncellas 
of  Spanish  race  were  seen  mingling  with  the 
copper-coloured  squaws — aiding  them  in  their 
domestic  duties  —  captives  to  all  appearance 
contented  with  their  captivity  ! 

None  of  this  was  new  to  me.  I  had  wit- 
nessed similar  scenes  in  the  land  of  the  Co- 
manche. I^ey  are  of  daily  occurrence  along 
the  whole  frontier  of  Spanish  America: 
where  the  red  man  constantly  encroaches — 
reclaiming  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  wrested 
from  him  three  centuries  ago  by  the  cupidity 
of  the  Conquistadores, 

Upon  the  side  of  the  Indian  now  lies  the 
strength — if  not  in  numbers — at  least  in 
courage  and  war- prowess.  The  horse  he  once 
dreaded  has  become  his  dearest  friend;  and 
he  can  manage  him  with  a  skill  scarcely 
equalled  by  his  pale-faced  adversary.     The 
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lance  and  fire-weapon  are  in  his  hands ;  the 
spirit-thunder  no  longer  appals  him  :  he  knows 
ics  origin  and  nature ;  and  uses  it  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  terrible  retaliation  ! 

On  the  northern  continent,  Utah  and  Ya- 
qui,  Kioway  and  Comanche,  Apache  and 
Navajo,  have  all  proved  their  superiority  over 
the  degenerated  descendants  of  Cortez  ;  as  in 
the  south  have  Chuncho  and  C'ashibo,  Goajiro 
and  Auracanian,  over  those  of  the  ruthless 
Pizarro. 

The  red  man  no  longer  goes  to  war  as  a 
mere  savage.  He  has  disciplined  his  strength 
into  a  perfect  strategy ;  and  possesses  a  mili- 
tary system  as  complete  as  that  of  most 
civilised  nations.  The  Comanche  cavalry 
charges  in  line,  and  can  perform  evolutions 
to  the  call  of  the  bugle  ! 

So  can  the  Utah,  as  I  had  evidence  at  that 
moment.  Before  the  trumpet-notes  had  ceased 
to  reverberate  from  the  rocks,  five  hundred 
warriors  had  secured  their  horses,  and  stood 
beside  them  armed  and  ready  to  mount.  A 
regiment  of  regular  dragoons  could  not  have 
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responded  to  '  Boots  and  saddles  '  with  greater 
expedition! 

Peg-leg  took  possession  of  me. 

'  Senor  Pintado  !'  said  he,  speaking  in  Spa- 
nish, and  after  having  examined  my  womids, 
^  the  best  medicine  for  you  will  be  your 
breakfast ;  and  while  your  conpaisana  is 
preparing  it,  you  can  come  with  me,  and 
have  a  little  water  thrown  over  you.  This 
painting  does  not  improve  your  looks ;  be- 
sides, if  it  get  into  your  wounds,  they  will  be 
all  the  more  difficult  to  make  a  cure  of.  Nos 
vamos  I 

The  huntress  had  retired  to  a  tent  that 
stood  near  that  of  the  chief,  and  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  it.  I  followed  the  Mexican,  who, 
in  a  hobbling  gait,  proceeded  towards  the 
stream. 

The  cold  bath,  assisted  by  some  Taos  brandy 
from  the  gourd  xuagS'  of  the  trapper,  soon 
restored  my  strength ;  and  the  hideous  pig- 
ment, lathered  with  the  bruised  roots  of  the 
pahnilla — the  soap-plant  of  the  New  Mexicans 
— soon  disappeared  from  my  skin. 
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A  few  slices  of  the  oregano  cactus  ap- 
plied to  my  wounds,  placed  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  heal  with  a  rapidity  almost  mira- 
culous :  for  such  is  the  curative  power  of  this 
singular  plant. 

My  Mexican  medico  was  yet  more  generous ; 
and  furnished  me  with  a  handsome  Navajo 
blanket,  which  served  as  a  complete  covering 
for  my  shoulders. 

'  Carrambo  /'  exclaimed  he,  as  he  tendered 
the  garment,  '  take  it,  Americano  I  You  may 
be  able  to  repay  me  when  you  have  re- 
covered your  possible-sack  from  the  Arapa- 
hoes.  Mira  /'  he  added,  pointing  towards  the 
tents — 'your  breakfast  is  ready:  yonder 
the  senorita  is  calling  you.  Take  heed, 
homhre !  or  her  eyes  may  cause  you  a  more 
dangerous  wound  than  any  of  these  you 
have  received  from  the  bullets  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes.      Vai/a  T 

I  resisted  an  inclination  to  make  inqui- 
ries :  though  the  hint  of  the  Taos  trapper 
half  furnished  me  with  an  excuse.  My 
'countrywoman,'    he    had   called  her.      No 
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doubt  he  knew  more  of  her  history;  but  I 
questioned  him  not.  Eemembering  her  pro- 
mise, I  had  hopes  that  I  might  soon  learn  it 
from  her  own  lips. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

A   BEAUTIFUL   HOSTESS. 

'  Aha,  stranger !'  said  she,  as  I  approached 
the  tent,  '  he  has  altered  your  appearance 
wonderfully.  Oh !  you  are  not  so  frightful 
now.  Come  in  !  Here  is  pinole^  and  a  little 
broiled  goat's  flesh.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
bring  some  of  the  wild  sheep.  It  is  most 
excellent ;  but  in  my  haste  I  did  not  think  of 
it.  Bread  I  cannot  give  you :  we  never  have 
it  here.' 

'  I  have  been  accustomed  to  ruder  fare  than 
this,'  said  I,  accepting  the  proffered  viands, 
and  without  further  ceremony,  seating  myself 
to  discuss  them. 
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There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  I  continued  eating. 

Once  or  twice,  my  hostess  went  out,  re- 
turning again  to  see  if  anything  was  wanted. 

The  warlike  preparations  going  on  outside 
appeared  greatly  to  interest  her;  and  I 
thought  she  regarded  them  with  impatience, 
or  as  if  anxious  about  the  event. 

Who  or  what  was  the  object  of  this  solici- 
tude ?    Wa-ka-ra  ? 

In  what  relationship  stood  she  to  the  chief? 
A  captive  she  could  scarcely  be :  else  would 
she  not  have  been  permitted  to  stray  so  far 
from  the  encampment?  His  wife?  The 
separate  tent,  as  also  the  style  used  by  the 
Utah  in  addressing  her,  negatived  the  idea. 
What  then  ? 

I  longed  to  hear  the  history  of  this  wild 
huntress ;  but  the  opportunity  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

'  Ah !'  said  she,  returning  once  more  within 
the  tent,  '  I  fear  they  will  be  too  late.  The 
red  post  is  only  just  now  erected;  and  the 
war-dance  may  last  for  an  hour.     It  is  a  use- 
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less  ceremony — only  a  superstition.  The 
chief  himself  does  not  believe  in  it;  but  his 
braves  will  not  go  to  battle  without  performing 
it.  Hark !  they  are  commencing  the  chaunt !' 
I  caught  the  low  monotone  of  many  voices, 
gradually  rising  and  swelling  into  a  prolonged 
chorus.  At  intervals,  one  was  heard  speaking 
in  solo :  as  if  proclaiming  some  distinguished 
deed,  to  incite  the  warriors  to  emulation. 
Th^n  followed  a  clangour  of  yells,  and  loud 
whoops,  breathing  menace  and  revenge. 

*  It  is  the  war-song  that  accompanies  their 
dance,'  added  she.  'You  may  rest  till  it  is 
finished.  Then  you  must  be  ready  :  they  will 
ride  off  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over.' 

She  flung  herself  on  one  of  the  buffalo-robes 
that  covered  the  floor  of  the  tent ;  and  half 
seated,  half  reclining,  appeared  to  reflect. 
The  attitude  displayed  a  feminine  form  of 
magnificent  outlines  ;  and  with  a  face  dazzlingly 
beautiful,  this  singular  woman  presented  a 
picture  something  more  than  attractive. 

*  Wa-ka-ra  must  love  her  ?'   thought  I. 

As  I  made  this  reflection,  I  again  observed 
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the  melancholy  expression  upon  her  counte- 
nance ;  and  once  more  the  resemblance  to  her 
of  whom  I  was  thinking ! 

My  interest  in  the  beautiful  huntress  was 
every  moment  augmenting.  I  felt  an  inde- 
scribable yearning  to  hear  the  story  of  her 
misfortunes :  for  in  no  other  light  could  I 
regard  the  situation  in  which  I  had  found  her. 

'  You  have  promised  to  tell  me  of  yourself?' 
said  I,  reminding  her  of  what  she  had  said. 

*  I  shall  keep  my  promise — upon  the  condi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  forewarned  you.' 

'  Name  it  then — if  not  impossible,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  it.' 

'  It  is  not  impossible — though  it  may  tax 
your  generosity  more  than  you  expect.  You 
have  said  that  you  intend  returning  to  the 
States.     JVIU  you  take  me  with  you  V 

A  start  must  have  betrayed  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  unexpected  request. 

*  Willingly/  I  replied ;  *  but  now — I  fear — 
it  is  impossible.' 

'  Your  journey  is  not  ended  ?  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?' 
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*  Alas !  I  know  not  when  or  where  it  may 
end.' 

'  That  is  strange  !  But  you  intend  to  go 
back  some  time  ?  Till  then,  let  me  be  your 
travelling  companion  ?' 

The  proposal  left  me  for  the  moment  with- 
out a  word  to  say. 

'  Oh,  do  not  refuse  me !'  continued  she,  in 
an  appealing  tone  ;  '  I  will  wait  upon  you  ;  I 
will  hunt  for  you — anything,  but  longer  I 
cannot  stay  here.  With  all  their  kindness — 
and  they  have  been  kind,  in  their  own  rude 
fashion — I  cannot  remain.  I  long  for  the 
society  of  civilised  beings.     O  stranger!     I 

cannot  tell  you  how  I  long  to  see  !' She 

hesitated. 

'  Whom-  ?'  I  asked  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing a  name. 

'  A  sister — a  sweet  gentle  sister,  who  loved 
me  as  her  own  life — whom  I  loved  more  than 
my  life.  Oh  !  not  till  we  were  parted  knew 
I  the  strength  of  that  love.' 

*  How  long  since  you  have  seen  this  sister  ?' 

•  Six  months  ago,  I  left  her — deceived  by  a 
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villain,  I  left  her.  Six  years  it  has  seemed  ! 
Oh  !  I  cannot  endure  this  savage  life.  They 
honour  me — they  give  me  all  the  hospitality 
in  their  power — but  I  am  not  happy.  Stranger  ! 
say  you  will  relieve  me  from  this  terrible 
existence  ?     Say  you  will  take  me  with  you  ?' 

'  I  freely  promise  it,  if  it  be  your  desire. 
But  what  of  these  ?     Will  they — will  he  con- 
sent ?' 
,   'Who?' 

'  Wa-ka-ra.' 

'  Yes — yes  !  He  has  said  I  may  go,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  offer.  Brave  chief! 
he  has  nobly  kept  his  word  to  him  who  is  now 
no  more.' 

'  To  whom  ?' 

*  To  him  who  saved  my  life — to  him 
who  saved  me  — • —  Ah  !  see,  the  chief  ap- 
proaches !  the  war-song  is  ended.  At  another 
time,  I  shall  tell  you  all ;  but  not  now. 
We"  must  haste,  or  the  warriors  will  be 
gone.' 

'  Surely  you  do  not  intend  to  accompany 
us?' 
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'  The  women  follow  at  a  distance,  to  take 
care  of  the  wounded.     I  go  with  them/ 

The  voice  of  Wa-ka-ra,  calling  to  me  to 
join  him  and  his  warriors,  put  an  end  to  a 
dialogue,  that  had  done  but  little  to  illustrate 
the  story  of  the  strange  personage  by  my  side. 

If  possible,  I  was  more  mystified  than  ever. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  to  be  tempted  by  the 
lure  of  an  idle  curiosity,  however  interesting 
the  theme.  The  perilous  situation  of  my  old 
comrades  came  once  more  vividly  before  my 
mind.  The  thought  recalled  me  to  my  duty ; 
and,  hurrying  from  the  presence  of  that  beau- 
tiful being — whom  I  hoped  soon  to  behold 
again — I  leaped  upon  the  back  of  my  horse ; 
and  joined  the  Utah  warriors,  as  they  swept 
in  full  gallop  from  out  the  lines  of  their  en- 
campment. 


CHAPTEK  y. 

EFFECTIXG  THE  SURROUND. 

The  ride  was  rough  and  rapid.  Notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  my  steed,  it  was 
as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  pace  with  my 
new  allies — whose  horses,  used  to  all  sorts  of 
ground,  went  gliding  along  the  uneven  paths, 
as  if  they  had  been  graded  roads.  Through 
tangled  bushes  they  scrambled  without  stay, 
over  sharp  and  slippery  rocks — their  unshod 
hoofs  rendering  them  sure-footed  as  mountain 
sheep. 

Down  the  gorge  lay  our  route ;  and  paths, 
over  which  I  had  almost  feared  to  walk  my 
horse,  were  now  passed  in  a  quick  continuous 
gallop. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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We  soon  reached  the  scene  of  my  en- 
counter with  the  huntress.  The  dog  still  kept 
sentry  over  the  game.  Couchant  by  the  body 
of  the  bighorn^  he  only  growled  as  the  caval- 
cade swept  past.  No  one  stopped  to  relieve 
him  of  his  charge.  On  a  war  expedition  the 
chase  is  universally  neglected.  Even  its  spoils 
are  spurned.  Hanger  is  supposed  to  beget 
prowess,  as  it  sharpens  the  wits ;  and  the 
savage  fights  best  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

The  hurried  movements  of  the  Indians — 
the  eagerness  each  one  exhibited  to  press  for- 
ward— proved  how  earnest  they  were  on  this 
expedition. 

It  was  not  my  affair  that  was  stimulating 
them  to  such  speed.  A  tribal  hostility  of  long 
standing — older  than  the  warriors  themselves 
— existed  between  Utah  and  Arapaho.  Between 
the  bands  of  Wa-ka-ra  and  Eed-Hand  the 
hostile  inheritance  had  increased  until  it  had 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  most  deadly 
vendetta. 

This  will  account  for  the  hot  haste  with 
which  we  hurried  on — for  the  universal  excite- 
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ment  that  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  my  Utah 
allies.  They  knew  that  they  outnumbered 
their  enemies.  They  already  exulted  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  grand  coup. 

For  all  that,  they  were  not  rushing  reck- 
lessly into  battle.  The  Utah  chieftain  was 
too  skilled  a  soldier.  I  perceived  that  he 
was  acting  upon  a  preconceived  plan ;  and  his 
strategy  was  soon  made  known  to  me. 

It  was  that  of  the  *  surround.'  The  band 
was  to  break  up  into  four  divisions  of  nearly 
equal  numerical  strength.  The  first,  under 
Wa-ka-ra  himself,  was  to  go  round  by  the 
bluffs ;  and,  having  worked  its  way  into  the 
lower  canon,  would  enter  the  plain  from  that 
direction.  Should  the  Arapahoes  attempt  to 
retreat  towards  the  Arkansas,  this  party  could 
intercept  them. 

A  second  division — also  keeping  above  the 
bluffs — was  to  make  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  butte ;  where,  by  a  ravine  known  to  the 
Indians,  a  descent  could  be  made  into  the 
valley  of  the  Huerfano. 

A  third  was  to  seek  its  station  upon  the 
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opposite  side — where  a  similar  defile  led  down 
to  the  plain;  while  the  remaining  warriors 
were  to  move  forward  by  the  upper  canon, 
and  halt  at  its  mouth — until  the  other  three 
parties  were  known  to  have  reached  their 
respective  places. 

At  a  signal  agreed  upon,  all  four  divisions 
were  to  move  forward  at  a  rapid  gallop,  and 
close  in  upon  the  enemy. 

The  first  party  was  to  give  the  cue  :  as  it 
had  furthest  to  go ;  and,  by  the  time  it  could 
reach  its  destination,  the  others  would  be 
ready.  A  smoke  was  to  be  the  signal  for 
charging  forward. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived  ;  and  if  it 
should  prove  that  the  Arapahoes  were  still 
by  the  butte,  a  fight  a  Voutrance  might  be 
looked  for  as  the  certain  result.  They  would 
have  no  alternative  but  fight. 

The  execution  of  the  movement  was  soon 
entered  upon. 

Near  the  place  where  I  had  passed  the  last 
hours  of  the  night,  a  side  ravine — which,  in 
the  darkness  I  had  not  observed — sloped  up 
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out  of  the  gorge.  By  canons  and  deep  defiles 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  cut  up  in 
this  hipinnate  fashion — every  pass  of  it  being 
well  known  to  the  Utahs.  Hence  their  con- 
fidence in  being  able  to  efiect  the  surround  of 
their  enemies,  who  were  less  familiar  with 
this  region ;  and  who  must  have  been  tempted 
thither  by  the  passage  of  the  train. 

Up  the  lateral  ravine  rode  Wa-ka-ra  with 
his  dusky  warriors  ;  while  the  second  division, 
intended  to  take  station  on  the  bluff*,  defiled 
by  the  same  track,  but  more  slowly. 

The  rest  of  us  kept  on  down  the  gorge. 

On  reaching  the  main  canon,  the  party 
destined  for  the  opposite  bluff*  separated  from 
the  other;  and  proceeded  circuitously  by  a 
branch  ravine  that  opened  to  the  upper  plain. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  rode  direct 
down  the  bank  of  the  river — upon  the  path  by 
which  I  had  been  pursued. 

This  division  was  in  charge  of  the  second 
chief ;  and  to  it  was  I  myself  assigned — with 
Peg-leg,  also  a  volunteer,  as  my  immediate 
companion.     The  trapper  had  himself  some 
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old  scores  to  settle  with  the  Arapahoes  ;  and 
appeared  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  any  Utah 
in  the  tribe. 

Apprehensive  of  falling  in  with  some  strag- 
gling pursuers  of  the  preceding  night,  we 
moved  forward  with  caution.  The  sub-chief 
was  an  old  warrior,  whose  scars  and  grizzled 
hair  betokened  experience  of  many  a  hostile 
encounter,  and  no  doubt  many  a  cunning 
stratagem. 

Scouts  were  sent  in  advance ;  and  these,  re- 
turning from  time  to  time,  signalled  that  the 
path  was  clear. 

Advancing  in  this  fashion,  we  at  length 
reached  the  embouchure  of  the  canon,  and 
halted  within  its  gloomy  shadow. 

As  yet  not  an  Arapaho  had  been  seen; 
but,  on  climbing  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  these  brigands 
were  still  by  the  butte.  I  saw  not  them,  but 
their  horses — the  cavallada  being  almost  in 
the  position  in  which  I  had  left  it ! 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
returned  from  the  pursuit :  had  abandoned  it 
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altogether,    and   given    their    steeds    to   the 
grass. 

Only  a  few  of  the  men  were  in  sight — 
moving  about  among  the  fires,  that  still 
burned  upon  the  plain ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  cavallada  told  that  the  others  were  there 
— no  doubt,  concealed  from  our  view  by  the 
interposed  mass  of  the  mound. 

I  saw  the  waggon  at  its  base — the  white  tilt 
conspicuous  against  the  dark-green  foliage  of 
the  cedars.  But  my  eyes  dwelt  not  upon 
this.  In  rapid  glance,  they  were  carried  to 
the  summit. 

The  crucifix  was  still  there.  I  could  trace 
its  timbers — its  upright  and  horizontal  beams 
— though  not  distinctly. 

I  knew  what  was  rendering  their  outlines 
indistinct  There  was  a  body  upon  the  cross 
— the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  that  which  in- 
terrupted the  regularity  of  the  lines. 

The  timbers  were  between  me  and  the 
body^ — for  I  viewed  it  from  behind — and  at 
such  a  distance,  I  could  not  have  told  who 
was   the   crucified   man,  even  had   he   been 
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facing  rae.     Wingrove  or  Sure-shot — one  or 
the  other.     Of  that  much  I  was  certain. 

I  could  make  out  that  the  man  was  naked — 
just  as  I  had  been  myself:  I  saw  his  white 
skin  glistening  along  each  side  of  the  upright 
post. 

While  gazing  upon  it,  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  musket. 

Nearly  at  the  same  instant,  a  little  blue- 
coloured  cloud  was  seen  ascending  into  the 
air.  It  rose  from  behind  the  butte ;  and  was 
easily  recognisable  as  smoke  produced  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun. 

The  savages  had  returned  to  their  cruel 
sport.  Too  clearly  did  I  comprehend  the 
signs  of  that  fiendish  exhibition. 

After  regarding  the  crucifix  for  awhile,  I 
noted  a  circumstance  that  enabled  me  to 
decide  which  of  my  comrades  was  under- 
going the  terrible  ordeal.  To  a  certainty, 
Sure-shot  was  the  sufferer. 

The  Red-Hand  had  fulfilled  his  threat; 
and  my  brave  preserver  was  now  promoted 
to  my  place. 
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The  circumstance  that  guided  me  to  this 
knowledge  was  sufficiently  definite.  I  could 
tell  it  was  Sure-shot  by  his  height.  I  remem- 
bered that  my  own  crown  scarcely  reached 
the  top  of  the  upright  post.  That  of  him 
now  enduring  the  torture  rose  above  it — by 
the  head.  Under  the  bright  sunbeam,  there 
was  a  sheen  of  yellow  hair.  That  of  Wingrove 
would  have  appeared  dark.  Beyond  doubt, 
Sure-shot  was  the  martyr  now  mounted  upon 
that  dread  cross ! 

I  viewed  the  spectacle  with  feelings  not  to 
be  envied.  My  soul  chafed  at  the  restraint, 
as  it  burned  with  bitter  indignation  against 
these  demons  in  human  form.  I  should  have 
rushed  forward  to  stay  the  sacrifice,  or,  if  too 
late,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  it  called  forth  ; 
but  I  was  restrained  by  reflecting  on  the  im- 
potency  of  the  act.  The  prudent  chief  who 
commanded  the  Indians  would  not  move,  till 
the  smoke-signal  should  be  given;  and  videttes 
had  ohm  bed  far  up  on  the  cliff,  to  watch  for 
and  announce  it. 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  we  should  have 
long  to  wait     Our  party  had  moved  slowly 
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down  the  defile ;  and  the  time  consumed  in 
our  advance  was  considerable — almost  enough 
to  have  enabled  the  others  to  get  to  their  re- 
spective stations. 

This  thought — along  with  my  experience 
of  the  ball-practice  of  the  Arapahoes— in 
some  measure  reconciled  me  to  the  delay.  If 
he  upon  the  cross  was  still  living,  his  chances 
of  escape  were  scarcely  problematical.  Another 
shot  or  two  from  such  marksmen  would  be 
neither  here  nor  there. 

If  the  unfortunate  man  were  already  dead, 
then  was  the  delay  of  less  consequence  :  we 
should  still  be  in  time  to  avenge  him. 

But  he  was  not  dead.  The  evidence  that 
he  was  living  was  before  my  eyes  ;  though,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  I  had  not  sooner 
perceived  it.  Above  the  top  of  the  post  ap- 
peared the  head  held  stiflSy  upright.  This 
proved  that  the  body  still  lived.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  head  would  have  been  drooping  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    HISTORY   OF    THE    HUNTRESS. 

I  HAD  just  made  these  observations  as  the 
Mexican  clambered  up  the  rock,  and  took 
stand  by  my  side. 

Hijo  de  Dios  /'  exclaimed  he,  as  his  eyes  fell 
upon  the  cross,  *  la  crucifixion  !  What  a  con- 
ception for  savages  !  J//ra  /'  he  continued,  as 
another  white  cloud  pufifed  out  from  behind 
the  sloping  side  of  the  mound,  and  the  report 
of  a  musket  came  booming  up  the  valley, 
'  Santissima !  they  are  firing  at  the  unfortu- 
nate !' 

'  Yes,'  said  I ;  '  they  are  playing  with  one  of 
my  comrades,  as  they  did  yesterday  with  my- 
self/ 
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'  Ah,  71110  amigo !  that  is  an  old  game  of 
the  Arapahoes.  They  used  to  practise  it  with 
their  arrows,  and  for  mere  sport.  Now  that 
they  have  taken  to  guns,  I  suppose  they  com- 
bine instruction  with  amusement,  as  the  books 
say.  Carrambo  I  what  cruel  brutes  they  are  ! 
They  have  no  more  humanity  than  a  grizzly 
bear.  God  help  the  poor  wretch  that  falls 
into  their  clutches  !  Their  captive  women  they 
treat  with  a  barbarity  unknown  among  other 
tribes.  Even  beauty,  that  would  soften  a  sa- 
vage of  any  other  sort,  is  not  regarded  by 
these  brutal  Arapahoes.  Only  think  of  it! 
They  were  about  to  treat  in  this  very  fashion 
the  beautiful  Americana — the  only  difference 
being  that  they  had  strapped  her  to  a  tree  in- 
stead of  a  crucifix.      Carrai-i  /' 

*  The  beautiful  Americana  ?' 

'Yes — she  who  brought  you  to  the  camp.' 

'  What !  She  in  the  hands  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes ?* 

'  Sin  dvda :  it  was  from  them  she  was 
taken/ 

'  When,  and  where  ?  How,  and  by  whom  ?' 
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'  Hola  !  Jiombre — four  questions  at  once  ! 
Muy  hien  I  I  can  answer  them,  if  you  give  me 
time.  To  the  first,  I  should  say  about  six 
months  ago.  To  the  second,  near  the  Big 
Timbers,  on  the  Arkansas.  My  reply  to  the 
third  will  require  more  words;  and  before 
giving  it,  I  shall  answer  the  fourth  by  saying 
that  the  girl  was  taken  from  the  Rapahoes  by 
Don  Jose.' 

'  Don  Jose — who  is  Don  Jose  ?' 

'  Oh  !  perhaps  you  would  know  him  by  his 
American  name — Oaquer  ?' 

'Walker,  the  celebrated  trapper?  Joe 
Walker?' 

*  The  same,  amigo.  Oaquara,  the  Utahs 
pronounce  it.  As  you  perceive,  their  young 
chief  is  named  so,  and  after  him.  The  trap- 
per and  he  were  sworn  friends — brothers- — or 
more  like  father  and  son :  since  Don  Jose 
was  much  the  older.' 

'  Were  friends.     Are  they  not  so  still  ?' 

*  Valga  nu  dios  I  No.  That  is  no  longer 
possible.  Don  Jose  has  gone  under — was 
rubbed  out  more  than  three  months  ago,  and 
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by  these  very  Eapahoes  !  That  is  why  your 
fair  conpaisana  is  now  with  the  Utahs.  The 
old  trapper  left  her  to  his  namesake  Oaquara 
— under  whose  protection  she  has  been  ever 
since.' 

'  He  has  been  true  to  his  trust  ?  He  has 
protected  her  ?' 

Under  the  influence  of  singular  emotions, 
did  these  questions  escape  me. 

'  Seguramente,  amigo  /'  replied  the  Mexican, 
with  an  ingenuousness  calculated  to  allay  my 
unpleasant  fancies,  '  the  Utah  chief  is  a  noble 
fellow — un  homhre  de  bien — besides,  he  would 
have  done  anything  for  his  old  friend — whose 
death  greatly  grieved  him.  That  is  just  why 
you  see  him  here  in  such  haste.  It  was  not 
to  avenge  your  wrongs  that  they  danced  their 
war-measure — but  the  death  of  Don  Jose. 
All  the  same  to  you,  however :  since  your 
Gompaneros  are  likely  to  have  the  advantage 
of  it. 

*  As  for  the  Americana,'  continued  he,  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  make  rejoinder^  '  Virgen 
santissima  I  such  a  maiden  was  never  seen  in 
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these  parts.  Such  a  shot !  Not  a  marksman 
in  the  mountains  could  match  with  her,  except 
Don  Jose  himself,  who  taught  her ;  and  as  for 
hunting — la  linda  cazadora  I  she  can  steal 
upon  the  game  like  a  couguar.  Ah  !  she  can 
protect  herself  She  has  done  so.  But  for 
her  spirit  and  rifle,  the  Red-Hand  would  have 
ruined  her.' 

*  But  how  ?  you  have  not  told  me' 

'  True,  cavallero  !  I  have  yet  to  answer 
number  three.  Bueno  I  As  I  said,  it  was 
near  the  Big  Timbers,  where  she  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arapahoes.  There  was  only  a 
small  band  of  the  robbers,  with  Red-Hand  at 
their  head.  He  wanted  to  play  the  brute  with 
her.  She  kept  him  oflf  with  her  rifle,  and  a 
big  dog  you  have  seen.  Red-Hand  became 
angry,  and  had  her  strapped  to  a  tree — where 
the  monsters  threatened  to  shoot  their  arrows 
into  her  body.  Whether  they  intended  to  kill 
her,  or  only  to  terrify  the  poor  girl,  is  not 
known ;  but  if  the  former  was  their  design, 
they  were  hindered  from  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion.    Just  at  that  moment,  Don  Jose  came 
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upon  th^  ground  with  a  party  of  trappers  from 
the  rendezvous  on  Cuerno  Verde.  They  were 
strong  enough  to  beat  off  the  red-skinned 
ravishers,  and  save  the  Americana.  That  is 
how  she  was  taken  from  the  Rapahoes/ 

'  A  brave  deed !  But  how  did  she  chance 
to  be  there  ?  Since  Bent's  Fort  was  aban- 
doned, there  is  no  white  settlement  near  the 
Big  Timbers.' 

*  Ah !  seTior  I  that  is  the  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  story.  It  was  told  me  by  Don 
Jose  himself,  while  we  were  companeros  on  a 
trapping  expedition — just  after  he  had  saved 
the  girl.     Carrambo  I — a  strange  tale  !' 

*  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  it  to  me  ? 
I  feel  a  singular  interest  in  this  young  girl.' 

*  Sin  duda  I  Of  many  a  mountain-man, 
the  same  might  be  said ;  and  many  an  Indian 
too.  Hum !  cavallero !  you  would  not  be 
flesh  and  blood,  if  you  didn't.' 

*Not  that,  I  assure  you.  My  interest  in 
her  springs  from  a  different  source.  I  have 
other  reasons  for  inquiring  into  her  history.' 

'  You  shall  have  it  then,  cavallero — at  least 
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SO  much  as  I  know  of  it  myself:  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Don  Jose  did  not 
tell  me  all  he  knew.  This  much  :  the  nina 
was  with  a  caravan  that  had  come  from  one 
of  your  western  states.  It  was  a  caravan  of 
Mormons.  You  have  heard  of  the  Mormons, 
I  suppose — those  hereticos  who  have  made 
settlements  here  beyond  ?' 

'  I  have.' 

'Well — one  of  these  Mormons  was  the 
husband  of  the  girl,  or  rather  ought  to  have 
been — since  they  were  married  just  at  start- 
ing. It  appears  that  the  young  woman  was 
against  the  marriage — for  she  loved  some  one 
more  to  her  choice — but  her  father  had  forced 
her  to  it ;  and  some  quarrel  happening  just  at 
the  time  with  the  favourite  lover,  she  had 
consented — from  pique,  sin  duda — to  accept 
the  Mormon/ 

*  She  did  accept  him  T 

*Yes — but  now  comes  the  strange  part  of 
the  story.  All  I  have  told  you  is  but  a 
common  tale,  and  the  like  occurs  every  day 
in  the  year.' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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'Goon!' 

*  When  she  married  the  Mormon,  she  did 
not  know  he  was  a  Mormon ;  and  it  appears 
that  these  hereticos  have  a  name  among  your 
people  worse  than  the  very  Judios.  It  was 
only  after  the  caravan  had  got  out  into  the 
plains,  that  the  girl  made  this  discovery. 
Another  circumstance  equally  unpleasant  soon 
came  to  her  knowledge  ;  and  that  was :  that 
the  man  who  pretended  to  be  her  husband 
was  after  all  no  husband — that  he  did  not  act 
to  her  as  a  husband  should  do — in  short,  that 
the  marriage  had  been  a  sham — the  ceremony 
having  been  performed  by  some  Mormon 
brother,  in  the  disguise  of  a  clerico  /' 

'  Was  the  girl's  father  aware  of  this  decep- 
tion?' 

'  Don  Jose  could  not  tell.  He  may  have 
known  that  the  man  was  a  Mormon ;  but  Don 
Jose  was  of  opinion  that  the  father  himself 
was  betrayed  by  the  false  marriage — though 
he  was  present  at  it,  and  actually  bestowed 
the  bride !' 

'  Strange !' 
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*  Perhaps,  cavallero  I  the  strangest  is  yet  to 
come.  For  what  purpose,  do  you  suppose, 
was  this  deception  practised  upon  the  poor 
girl?' 

'  I  cannot  guess — go  on  !' 

'  Carrai !  it  was  a  hellish  purpose  ;  but  you 
shall  hear  it.  These  Mormons  have  at  their 
head  a  great  chief  priest — uyia  propheta^  as 
they  call  him.  He  is  a  polygamist — a  perfect 
Turco — and  keeps  a  harem  of  beautiful  ninas, 
who  pass  under  the  name  of  "  spiritual 
wives."  It  was  only  after  the  young  Americana 
had  got  far  out  upon  the  plains — indeed,  to 
the  Big  Timbers,  where  she  escaped  from 
him — that  she  found  out  the  terrible  fate  for 
which  her  false  husband  had  designed  her. 
She  learned  it  from  the  other  women  who  ac- 
companied the  caravan ;  and  who,  base 
wretches  that  they  were !  rather  envied  her 
the  honour  by  which  she  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished !  Por  Dies  !  a  terrible  fate  for 
a  young  creature  innocent  and  virtuous  like 
her!' 

'  Her  fate  ?  Quick — tell  me  !  for  what 
had  the  villain  destined  her?' 
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*  Virgen  Santa !  for  the  harem  of  the 
Mormon  prophet !' 

'  Mira  /'  exclaimed  the  Mexican,  almost  in 
the  same  breath — *  3fira  !  the  signal-smoke 
of  Wa-ka-ra !  To  horse !  to  horse !  mueran 
los  ArapahoesT 

It  was  not  the  signal  that  called  from  my 
lips  a  convulsive  exclamation.  It  was  wrung 
from  my  agony,  ere  the  smoke  had  been 
descried.  It  was  drowned  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  savage  warriors,  as  they  crowded  forward 
out  of  the  chasm. 

Leaping  down  from  the  ledge,  and  flinging 
myself  on  the  back  of  my  horse,  I  mingled  in 
the  melee. 

As  we  swept  forth  from  the  gorge,  I  cast  a 
glance  behind.  The  sound  of  female  voices 
caused  me  to  look  back.  The  Utah  women, 
mounted  on  mules  and  horses,  were  coming 
down  the  canon,  with  the  white  huntress  at 
their  head ! 

I  wished  a  word  with  her ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  I  dared  neither  pause  nor  go  back. 
My  Utah  allies  w^ould  have  branded  me  as  a 
coward — a  traitor  to  my  own  cause ! 
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I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  but,  joining 
in  the  *  Ugh-aloo,'  I  dashed  into  the  midst  of 
the  dusky  host,  and  galloped  onward  to  the 
charge. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

THE    SUEPRISE. 

The  white  cloud — a  puff  of  powder-smoke — 
had  scarcely  scattered  in  the  air,  when  a  dark 
mass  appeared  upon  the  plain,  emerging  from 
the  sulphureous  vapour.  It  was  a  troop  of 
horsemen — the  warriors  of  Wa-ka-ra.  On 
giving  the  signal,  they  had  issued  forth  from 
the  lower  canon,  and  were  coming  up  the 
valley  at  a  gallop. 

They  were  too  distant  for  us  to  hear  their 
charging  cheer ;  but  from  right  and  left  pro- 
ceeded a  double  shout — a  war-cry  answering 
to  our  own ;  and,  the  moment  after,  a  stream 
of  dusky  forms  was  seen  pouring  down  each 
bluff,  through  the  sloping  gorges  that  led  to 
the  plain. 
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^^^e  could  hear  the  shout  that  announced 
the  astonishment  of  the  Arapahoes.  It  be- 
tokened more  than  astonishment :  there  was 
terror  in  its  wild  intonations. 

It  was  evident  that  they  had  been  taken 
altogether  by  surprise  :  having  no  suspicion 
that  an  enemy  was  near — least  of  all  the 
dreaded  foes  who  were  now  rushing  forward  to 
surround  them. 

The  red  men  are  rarely  betrayed  into  a 
panic.  Accustomed  from  earliest  youth  to 
war,  with  all  its  wiles,  they  are  always  prepared 
for  a  stampede.  It  is  the  system  they  them- 
selves follow,  and  are  ever  expecting  to  be 
practised  against  them.  They  accept  the 
chances  of  attack — no  matter  how  sudden  or 
unforeseen — with  all  the  coolness  of  a  contest 
premeditated  and  prearranged. 

Even  terror  does  not  always  create  con- 
fusion in  their  ranks — for  there  are  no  ranks 
— and  in  conflicts  with  their  own  race,  com- 
binations that  result  from  drill  and  disci- 
pline are  of  little  consequence.  It  is  usually 
a  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man — where 
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individual  prowess  prevails,  and  where  supe- 
rior personal  strength  and  dexterity  conduct 
to  conquest. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scalp-trophy  is 
so  highly  prized:  it  is  a  proof  that  he  who 
has  taken  it  must  have  fought  to  obtain  it. 
When  '  hair  is  raised '  in  a  night  attack — by 
the  chance  of  an  arrow  or  a  bullet — it  is  less 
esteemed. 

By  the  laws  of  Indian  warfare,  the  strata- 
gem of  assassination  is  permissible,  and  prac- 
tised without  stint.  But  a  coup  of  this  kind 
is  far  less  glorious,  than  to  slay  an  enemy  in 
the  open  field,  and  under  the  broad  glare  of 
the  sunlight.  In  conflicts  by  day,  strategy  is 
of  slight  advantage,  and  superior  numbers  are 
alone  dreaded. 

It  was  the  superior  numbers  of  their  Utah 
enemies  that  caused  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Arapahoes.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
regarded  the  mode  of  attack — whether  their 
assailants  advanced  upon  them  in  a  single 
body,  or  in  four  divisions,  as  they  were  doing. 

Indeed  it  was  merely  with  a  view  of  cut- 
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ting  off  their  retreat,  that  the  Utah  chieftain 
had  adopted  the  plan.  Had  he  not  taken  the 
precaution  to  approach  from  all  sides  at  once, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have 
waited  for  the  night,  before  any  attack  could 
have  been  made.  In  daylight  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  even  within  shot-range 
of  the  enemy.  The  Arapahoes  were  as  well 
mounted  as  the  Utahs;  and  perceiving  their 
inferiority  in  numbers,  they  would  have  re- 
fused to  fight,  and  ridden  off,  perhaps,  without 
losing  a  man. 

The  strategic  manoeuvre  of  the  Utah  was 
meant  to  force  the  Red-Hand  to  a  conflict. 
This  was  its  purpose,  and  no  other. 

It  was  likely  to  be  successful.  For  the 
Arapahoes,  there  appeared  no  alternative  but 
stand  and  fight. 

The  attack,  coming  from  four  points  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  by  superior  numbers 
must  have  caused  them  fear.     How  could  it 
be  otherwise  ? 

It  failed,  however,  to  create  any  remark- 
able confusion.     We  could  see    them  hurry- 
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ing  around  the  butte,  in  the  direction  of 
their  caiullada:  and,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  most  of  the  warriors  had 
leaped  to  their  horses,  and  with  their  long 
spears  towering  high  over  their  heads,  had 
thrown  themselves  into  an  irregular  forma- 
tion. 

The  plain  at  this  moment  presented  an 
animated  spectacle.  He  upon  the  summit  of 
the  butte,  if  still  alive,  must  have  viewed  it 
with  singular  emotions.  The  painted  Arapa- 
hoes  clustered  around  their  chief,  and  for  the 
moment  appearing  in  a  close  crowd,  silent  and 
iuunobile  :  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
the  four  bands  of  the  Utahs  approaching  in 
rapid  gallop,  each  led  by  its  war-chief;  while 
the  '  Ugh !  aloo !'  pealing  from  five  hundred 
throats,  reverberated  from  cliff  to  cliff,  filling 
the  valley  with  its  vengeful  echoes !  The 
charge  might  have  been  likened  to  a  chapter 
from  the  antique — an  onslaught  of  Scythians  ! 

Would  the  Arapahoes  await  the  shock  of 
all  four  divisions  at  once  ? 

All  were  about  equally  distant,  and  closing 
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in  at  equal  speed.  Surely  the  Ked-Hand 
would  not  stay  to  be  thus  attacked  ? 

'  Carrambo  !  I  wonder  they  are  not  off  be- 
fore this  !'  shouted  Archilete,  who  was  gallop- 
ing by  my  side. 

'  Ha,  yonder !'  added  he,  '  a  party  on  foot 
making  from  the  grove  of  alamos !  They  are 
waiting  for  those  to  come  up — that's  what's 
been  detaining  them.     il//m  /' 

As  the  Mexican  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a 
small  tope  of  cotton  woods,  which  grew  iso- 
lated about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  mound.  Out  of  this  was  seen  issuing 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  Arapahoes.  They 
were  on  foot — except  three  or  four,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  carried  by  the  others. 

'  Their  wounded !'  continued  the  trapper. 
*  They've  had  them  under  the  bushes  to  keep 
the  sun  off  them,  I  suppose.  Mira !  they 
are  meeting  them  with  horses  !  They  mean 
flight  then.' 

A  party  with  led-horses  were  seen  galloping 
out  from  the  base  of  the  butte,  evidently  to 
take   up   the   men  on   foot — who  were   still 
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hurrying  towards  their  mounted  comrades,  as 
fast  as  the  nature  of  their  duty  would  permit 
them. 

There  were  several  groups  of  the  Indians 
on  foot — each  no  doubt  in  charge  of  a  dis- 
abled comrade. 

One  crowd  appeared  to  encircle  a  man  who 
was  not  borne  upon  their  shoulders,  but  was 
moving  forward  on  his  own  feet.  The  violent 
gesticulations  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
drew  our  attention.  The  man  was  evi- 
dently being  menaced  and  urged  forward — as 
if  he  went  against  his  will ! 

'  Carrai  /'  exclaimed  the  Mexican,  *  he  is 
not  one  of  their  wounded.  A  captive !  One 
of  your  camarados,  I  dare  say  ?' 

'No  doubt  of  it,'  I  replied,  at  that  moment 
equally  guided  to  the  conjecture. 

*  Wagh !"  exclaimed  the  trapper,  '  the  poor 
fellow's  scalp's  in  danger  just  now.  I  wonder 
they  take  all  that  trouble  to  get  him  away 
alive ! — that  puzzles  me,  amigo !  I  think  it 
high  time  they  looked  to  their  own.  lives, 
without   being   so   particular   about   that   of 
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their  prisoner.     Santissima  Virgen  I     As    I 
live,  there's  a  woman  among  them  !' 

Yes — I  see  her — I  know  her.     Her  pre- 
sence explains  why  they  are  taking  him  alive.' 

'  You  know  her  ?' 

*  And  him  too.  Poor  fellow !  I  hope  she 
will  befriend  him  ;  but ' 

I  was  hindered  from  continuing  the  ex- 
planation. Just  at  that  moment,  the  led 
horses  were  rushed  up :  and  those  in  charge 
of  the  wounded  were  seen  to  spring  to  their 
backs.  Here  and  there,  a  double  mount  pro- 
claimed that  the  disabled  men  were  still  capa- 
ble of  making  a  last  effort  for  their  lives. 

All  had  got  upon  their  horses,  and  in  a 
straggling  crowd  were  making  to  join  the 
main  band  ;  when,  just  at  that  moment,  one  of 
the  horses  that  carried  two  men  was  seen  to 
swerve  suddenly  from  the  line,  and,  heading 
up  the  valley,  come  galloping  in  our  direc- 
tion. The  horse  appeared  to  have  taken 
fright,  and  shied  away  from  the  others ;  while 
the  men  upon  his  back  were  tossing  and  writh- 
ing about,  as  if  trying  to  restrain  him  ! 
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At  the  same  instant,  half  a  dozen  mounted 
Arapahoes  were  seen  shooting  forth  from  the 
crowd,  and  with  loud  yells  galloping  in  pur- 
suit of  the  runaway  ! 

The  double-loaded  steed — a  powerful  ani- 
mal— kept  on  his  course ;  but,  not  until  he 
had  approached  within  three  or  four  hundred 
paces  of  our  own  front,  could  I  account  for 
this  strange  manoeuvre. 

Then  was  I  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
mysterious  escapade.  The  rider  upon  the 
croup  was  Frank  Wingrove  ! 

He  upon  the  saddle  was  a  red  Arapaho. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  men  appeared  to  be 
lashed  together  by  a  raw  hide-rope ;  but,  in 
front  of  the  Indian,  I  could  perceive  the  mus- 
cular arms  of  the  young  backwoodsman  tightly 
embracing  the  chest  of  the  savage,  while  with 
the  reins  in  his  fingers  he  was  guiding  the 
gallop  of  the  horse  ! 

With  a  shout  of  joy,  I  hailed  the  escape  of 
my  comrade,    now  no   longer   problematical. 
In  a  score  of  seconds  more,  we  should  meet. 
The  pursuers — satisfied  that  his  recapture 
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was  hopeless,  without  risking  their  own  scalps 
— had  already  turned  with  a  despairing  shout, 
and  were  galloping  back. 

Wingrove  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  cry 
of  encouragement  that  passed  from  my  lips ; 
and,  soon  recognising  me,  despite  the  dis- 
guise of  the  serape,  headed  his  horse  directly 
towards  us. 

'  Hooraw,  capt'n  !'  cried  he,  as  he  came  up. 
'  Hev  you  e'er  a  knife  to  cut  me  clar  o'  this 
Indjun  ?  Durn  the  niggur !  I've  got  him 
in  a  leetle  o'  the  tightest  fix  he's  been  in  for  a 
while,  I  reck'n.  Dog-gone  ye  !  keep  still,  ye 
skunk,  or  I'll  smash  every  rib  in  yur  body ! 
Quiet  now  !' 

During  all  this  time,  the  Indian  was  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  free  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  powerful  adversary — now  en- 
deavouring to  throw  himself  down  from  the 
horse,  anon  trying  to  turn  the  animal  in  an 
opposite  direction.  But  the  thongs  intended 
to  secure  his  captive — and  which  had  no 
doubt  been  wound  around  both  of  them  by 
a  third  hand — had  become  bonds  for  himself. 
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Win^rove,  who  had  by  some  means  wrenched 
his  wrists  free  from  their  fastenings,  had  turned 
the  tables  upon  his  captor,  by  transforming 
him  into  a  captive  ! 

I  chanced  to  be  without  a  knife ;  but  the 
Mexican  was  supplied  with  the  necessary  im- 
plement ;  and,  drawing  it  from  its  sheath, 
shot  past  me  to  use  it. 

I  thought  he  intended  to  cut  the  thongs 
that  bound  the  two  men  together.  So  did 
he :  but  not  till  after  he  had  performed  ano- 
ther operation — which  consisted  in  plunging 
his  blade  between  the  ribs  of  the  Arapaho ! 

At  the  stab,  the  Indian  gave  utterance  to 
his  wild  death-shout.  In  the  same  instant 
his  head  coggled  over  upon  his  shoulder,  his 
body  relaxed  its  muscular  tension,  and  hung 
limp  over  the  raw  hide-rope. 

A  snig  of  the  red  blade  severed  the  thong ; 
and  the  Indian's  body  sliding  down  from  the 
withers  of  the  horse,  fell  with  a  dull  dead 
sound  upon  the  turf. 

'  Here  Americano  !'  cried  the  trapper,  hold- 
ing out  the  ensanguined  knife  to  Wingrove ; 
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'  take  this  weapon  for  want  of  a  better.  Let 
us  on  !  See !  the  picaros  are  making  off. 
Vamos !  nos  vamonos  /' 

The  incident  had  delayed  us  but  for  a  very 
short  while — -perhaps  not  half  a  minute  ;  but 
as  we  returned  to  the  charging  gallop,  most  of 
our  party  had  passed  us ;  and  the  foremost 
were  already  within  rifle-range,  and  opening 
fire  upon  the  Arapahoes. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CHARGE. 

The  horsemen  who  had  forged  ahead,  for 
a  while,  hindered  me  from  seeing  the  enemy. 

The  Utahs  had  halted,  and  were  discharging 
their  guns.  The  smoke  from  their  shots 
shrouded  both  allies  and  enemies ;  but,  from 
the  fact  of  a  halt  having  been  made,  I  pre- 
sumed the  Arapahoes  were  making  stand  by 
the  butte. 

It  was  not  so.  After  the  first  round  of 
shots,  the  firing  ceased  ;  and  the  Utahs  again 
went  charging  onward.  The  Arapahoes  had 
given  way,  and  were  fleeing  down  the  valley. 
There  they  must  meet  Wa-ka-ra ! 

And  this,   or  something  like  it,  was  their 
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intention.  With  the  four  divisions  closing 
upon  them  from  all  sides  at  once,  they  saw 
there  was  no  chance  of  saving  themselves — 
except  by  making  a  desperate  charge  on  some 
one  singly,  in  the  hope  of  causing  it  to  yield, 
and  thus  open  for  them  a  way  of  escape. 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  making  choice  of 
which  they  should  meet.  The  band  of  Wa- 
ka-ra  was  between  them  and  their  own 
country.  It  was  the  direction  in  which  they 
must  ultimately  retreat ;  and  this  decided 
them  to  take  down  the  valley. 

A  shght  swell  in  the  plain,  which  we  were 
at  that  moment  crossing,  gave  me  a  view  of 
the  retreating  Arapahoes.  In  the  distance,  I 
could  see  the  band  of  Wa-ka-ra  advancing 
towards  them  at  full  speed.  In  a  few  seconds 
would  meet  in  shivering  charge  these  mortal 
foes. 

The  Utahs  of  our  party  were  urging  their 
horses  to  utmost  speed.  AVell  mounted  as 
were  myself  and  companions,  we  were  unable 
to  overtake  them. 

Those  that  came  from  right  and  left  had 
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suddenly  swerved  from  their  course ;  and  in 
two  converging  lines  were  sweeping  down  the 
valley  to  the  assistance  of  their  chief. 

We  passed  close  under  the  edge  of  the 
butte.  In  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  look  up — when  a  shrill 
shout  recalled  to  my  memory  the  captive  on 
the  cross. 

The  cry  came  from  the  summit — from 
Sure-shot  himself    Thank  Heaven  !  he  lived  ! 

'  Hooza !  hoozay !'  shouted  the  voice.  '  Heav- 
ing speed  yees,  whos'ever  ye  be !  Hooza ! 
hoozay !  Arter  the  verming,  an'  gie  'em  goss ! 
Sculp  every  mother's  son  o'  'em.  Hooza! 
hoozay !' 

There  was  no  time  to  make  reply  to  these 
cries  of  encouragement.  Enough  to  know  that 
it  was  our  old  comrade  who  gave  utterance  to 
them.  It  proved  he  was  still  living ;  and,  echo- 
ing his  exulting  shout,  we  galloped  onward. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  behold  the  two 
dark  bands  as  they  dashed  forward  upon  one 
another — like  opposing  waves  of  the  angry 
ocean.    Through  the  horsemen  in  front  of  me, 
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I  could  see  the  meeting,  and  hear  the  shock. 
It  was  accompanied  by  wild  yells — by  voices 
heard  in  loud  taunting  tones — by  the  rattling 
of  shields,  the  crashing  collision  of  spearshafts, 
and  the  sharp  detonations  of  rifles. 

The  band  of  Wa-ka-ra  recoiled  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  by  far  the  weakest ;  and  had  it 
been  left  to  itself,  would  have  sustained  defeat 
in  this  terrible  encounter. 

But  the  Utahs  were  armed  both  with  rifles 
and  pistols ;  and  the  latter,  playing  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  Arapahoes,  were  fast  thinning 
them.  Dusky  warriors  were  seen  dropping 
from  their  horses ;  while  the  terrified  animals 
went  galloping  over  the  field — their  wild 
neighs  adding  to  the  uproar  of  the  fight. 

There  was  but  one  charge — a  short  but  ter- 
rible conflict — and  then  the  fight  was  over. 
It  became  transformed,  almost  in  an  instant, 
to  a  disorderly  flight. 

When  the  hot  skurry  had  ended,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  prairie-horsemen  was  seen  head- 
ing down  the  valley,  followed  by  the  four 
bands    of  the    Utahs — who   had  now  closed 
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together.  Pressing  onward  in  the  pursuit,  they 
still  vociferated  their  wild  Ugh  I  aloo  I — firing 
shots  at  intervals,  as  they  rode  within  reach  of 
their  flying  foemen. 

Neither  Wingrove  nor  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  part  in  the  affray.  It  was  over 
before  we  could  ride  up ;  and,  indeed,  had  it 
been  otherwise,  neither  of  us  could  have  been 
of  much  service  to  our  allies.  Painted  as  both 
were,  and  in  full  war-costume — in  other  words, 
naked  to  the  breech-clout — we  could  not  have 
distinguished  friends  from  foes  !  It  was  partly 
this  consideration  that  had  occasioned  us  to 
halt. 

We  drew  up  on  the  ground  where  the  col- 
lision had  occurred  with  the  band  of  Wa- 
ka-ra.  We  looked  upon  a  spectacle  that 
might  at  any  other  time  have  horrified  us. 

A  hundred  bodies  lay  over  the  sward,  all 
dead.  There  were  Utahs  as  well  as  Arapahoes  ; 
but,  though  we  could  not  distinguish  the  war- 
riors of  the  two  tribes  in  the  confusion  of  the 
fight,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
their  dead.     There  was  a  si^-nal  difference  in 
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the  aspect  of  the  slain  Indians.  Around  the 
skulls  of  the  Utahs,  the  thick  black  tresses 
were  still  clustering ;  while  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Arapahoes  there  was  neither  hair  nor  skin. 
Every  one  of  them  had  been  already  scalped! 

Wounded  men  were  sitting  up,  or  propped 
against  dead  bodies — each  with  two  or  three 
comrades  bending  over  him.  Horses  were 
galloping  around,  their  lazos  trailing  at  will ; 
while  weapons  of  every  kind — spears,  shields, 
bows,  quivers,  and  arrows — were  strewed  over 
the  sward. 

A  group  of  about  a  dozen  men  appeared  at 
some  distance,  clustered  around  a  particular 
object  It  was  the  dead  body  of  a  man — a 
chief,  no  doubt  ? 

Not  without  feelings  of  apprehension  did  I 
approach  the  spot.  It  might  be  the  noble 
Wa-ka-ra  ? 

I  rode  up,  and  looked  over  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  encircled  the  corpse. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to 
my  apprehensions.  The  body  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
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It  was  frightfully  mutilated  ;  but  I  was  able 
to  identify  the  features  as  those  of  Red- Hand, 
the  chief  of  the  Arapahoes !  Scarred  and 
gashed  though  it  was,  I  could  still  trace  those 
sinister  lines  that  in  life  had  rendered  that  face 
so  terrible  to  behold.  It  was  even  more 
hideous  in  death ;  but  the  Utahs  who  stood 
around  no  longer  regarded  it  with  fear.  The 
terror,  which  their  dread  foeman  had  oft 
inspired  within  them,  was  now  being  retaliated 
in  the  mockery  of  his  mutilated  remains ! 

The  Mexican  had  ascertained  that  Wa-ka- 
ra  was  still  unhurt,  and  heading  the  pursuit. 

Having  myself  no  further  interest  in  the 
scene,  I  turned  away  from  it ;  and,  with  Win- 
grove  by  my  side,  rode  back  towards  the  butte. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRAGIC   AND    COMIC. 

Some  words  passed  between  us  as  we  went. 
For  my  companion,  I  had  news  that  would 
make  him  supremely  happy.  Our  conversa- 
tion turned  not  on  that. 

'  Soon  enough,'  thought  I,  '  when  they  shall 
come  together.  Let  both  hearts  be  blessed  at 
the  same  time.' 

Ah !  how  my  own  was  bleeding.  Little 
suspected  the  Spanish  hunter  how  his  tale  had 
tortured  me ! 

Wingrove,  in  brief  detail,  gave  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  escape.  Like  myself,  he  had 
been  captured  without  receiving  any  serious 
injury.     They  would   have  killed  him  after- 
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wards,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Chicasaw 
— -who  by  some  means  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  Eed-Hand ! 

In  the  breast  of  this  desperate  woman 
burned  alternately  the  passions  of  love  and 
revenge.  The  former  had  been  for  the  time 
in  the  ascendant;  but  she  had  saved  the 
captive's  life,  only  in  the  hope  of  making  him 
her  captive.  She  had  carried  him  to  the 
copse,  where  he  had  passed  the  night  in  her 
company — one  moment  caressed  and  entreated 
— in  the  next  reviled  and  menaced  with  the 
most  cruel  death ! 

In  vain  had  he  looked  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  her.  Like  a  jealous  tigress 
had  she  watched  him  throughout  the  live-long 
night;  and  it  was  only  in  the  confusion, 
created  by  our  sudden  approach,  that  he  had 
found  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  double 
guardianship  in  which  he  had  been  held. 

All  this  was  made  known  to  me  in  a  few 
hurried  phrases. 

Sure-shot!  w^e  were  within  speaking  dis- 
tance;   but  who    could   have   identified    the 
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Yankee  in  such  a  guise  ?  The  tri-colored  es- 
cutcheon I  had  myself  so  lately  borne — the 
black  face,  shoulders,  and  arms — the  white 
circle  on  the  breast — the  red  spot — all  just  as 
they  had  painted  me  ! 

'  Jeehosophet  an'  pigeon-pie!'  cried  he,  as 
he  saw  us  approach;  'air  it  yeou,  capting? 
an'  Wingrove  teoo !' 

*  Yes — brave  comrade  !  Your  shot  has 
saved  us  all.  Patience  !  we  shall  soon  set 
you  free !' 

Leaping  down  from  our  horses,  we  hurried 
up  the  sloping  path.  I  was  still  anxious 
about  Sure-shot's  safety ;  but  in  another  mo- 
ment my  anxiety  was  at  an  end.  He  was  yet 
unscathed. 

Like  myself  he  had  received  some  scratches, 
but  no  wound  of  a  dangerous  character.  Like 
myself,  he  had  died  an  hundred  deaths,  and 
yet  lived ! 

His  gleesome  spirit  had  sustained  him 
throughout  the  dread  ordeal.  He  had  even 
joked  with  his  cruel  tormentors  ! 

Xow  that  the  dark  hour  was  past,  his  jeux 
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d' esprit  were  poured  forth  with  a  continuous 
volubility.  No — not  continuous.  At  inter- 
vals, a  shadow  crossed  his  spirit,  as  it  did  that 
of  all  of  us.  We  could  not  fail  to  lament  the 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Hibernian. 

'  Poor  Petrick !'  said  Sure-shot,  as  we  de- 
scended the  slope,  *he  weer  the  joyfulest 
kimrade  I  ever  hed,  an'  we  must  gi'  him  the 
berril  o'  a  Christyan.  I  wonder  neow  what 
on  airth  them  verming  hes  done  wi'  him  ? 
Wheer  kin  they  have  hid  his  body  ?' 

'True — where  is  it?  It  was  out  yonder 
on  the  plain?  I  saw  it  there — they  had 
scalped  him.' 

*  Yees — they  sculped  him  at  the  time  we 
weer  all  captered.  He  weer  lying  jest  out 
theer  last  night  at  sundown.  He  ain't  theer 
now ;  nor  hain't  a  been  this  mornin',  or  I'd  a 
seed  him.  Whet  do  ees  think  they've  done 
wi'  him  anyhow  ?' 

The  disappearance  of  the  body  was  singular 
enough.  It  had  undoubtedly  been  removed 
from  the  spot  where  it  had  lain  ;  and  was  now 
nowhere  to  be  seen ! 
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It  was  scarcely  probable  that  the  wolves 
had  eaten  it — for  the  Indians  had  been  all 
night  upon  the  ground ;  and  their  camp-fires 
were  near.  True,  the  coyotes  would  have 
cared  little  for  that ;  but  surely  the  brutes 
could  not  have  carried  the  body  clear  away  ? 
The  bones  at  least  would  have  remained  ? 
There  were  none — not  a  trace  either  of  body 
or  bones ! 

We  passed  around  the  butte,  and  made 
search  on  the  other  side.  There  was  no  dead 
body  there — no  remains  of  one  ! 

Ha — the  river  !  It  swept  past  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  mound.  It  would  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  corpse.  Had  the 
Indians  thrown  it  into  the  water  ? 

We  walked  towards  the  stream,  half  me- 
chanically. AVe  had  little  expectation  of 
finding  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  man. 
The  current  rushed  rapidly  on :  the  body 
would  have  been  taken  along  with  it  ? 

'  Maybe  it  mout  hev  lodged  somewheres  ?' 
suggested  Sure-shot.  'Ef  we  shed  find  it 
capting,  I'd   like  to  put  a  sod  over  him,  for 
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old    times'    sake.      Shell    we    try   down    the 
stream  ?' 

We  followed  the  bank  downward.  A  little 
below  grew  willows — forming  a  selvedge  to 
the  river  s  edge.  Their  culms  curved  over, 
till  the  long  quivering  leaves  dipped  into  the 
water.  Here  and  there  were  thickets  of 
them  extending  back  into  the  plain.  Only  by 
passing  through  these  could  the  bank  of  the 
river  be  reached. 

We  entered  among  the  willows,  Wingrove 
going  in  the  advance. 

I  saw  him  stoop  suddenly,  as  if  to  examine 
the  ground.  An  exclamation  escaped  him, 
and  the  words : 

'  Someb'dy's  crawled  through  hyar,  or  been 
dragged  through — one  o'  the  two  ways.' 

'  No  !'  added  he,  after  a  moment ;  he's  not 
been  dragged  ;  he's  been  creepin'  on  his 
hands  an'  knees.  Look  thar  !  the  track  o'  a 
knee,  as  clar  as  daylight ;  an',  by  the  'tarnal ! 
it's  been  covered  wi'  broad-cloth.  No  Injun 
kud  a  made  that  mark!' 

We   all   bent  over  to    examine    the    sign. 
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Sure  enough,  it  was  the  track  of  a 
man's  knee ;  and  the  plastic  mud  exhibited 
on  its  surface  a  print  of  fretted  lines  which 
must  have  been  made  by  coarse  threadbare 
cloth ! 

*  By  Gosh !'  exclaimed  Sure-shot,  ^  that 
eer's  the  infantry  overall — the  givemment 
cloth  to  a  sartingty.  Petrick's  been  abeout 
heer.     Lordy,  tain't  possyble  he's  still  livin'  ?' 

^  Shure-shat !  Shure-shat !  Mother  ov 
Moses !  is  it  yerself  I  hear  ?' 

The  voice  reached  us  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
It  appeared  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  ! 

For  some  moments,  we  all  stood,  as  if  petri- 
fied by  surprise. 

'  Shure-shat !'  continued  the  voice,  '  wont 
yez  help  me  out  ?  I'm  too  wake  to  get  up  the 
bank.' 

'  Petrick,  as  I'm  a  livin'  sinner !  Good 
Lordy,  Petrick  !  wheer  air  ye  ?  Tain't  pos- 
syble yeer  alive  ?' 

*  Och,  an'  shure  I'm  aloive,  that  same.  But 
I'm  more  than  half  did,  for  all  that;  an' 
nearly  drownded  to  boot.  Arrah,  boys !  rache 
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me  a  hand,  an'  pull  me  out^for  I  can  t  move 
meself — one  of  my  legs  is  broke/ 

We  all  three  rushed  down  to  the  water — 
whence  the  voice  appeared  to  come. 

Under  the  drooping  willows,  where  the 
current  had  undermined  the  bank,  we  per- 
ceived an  object  in  motion.  A  fearful  object 
it  was  to  look  upon :  it  was  the  encrimsoned 
skull  of  our  scalped  comrade  ! 

His  body  was  submerged  below  the  surface. 
His  head  alone  was  visible — a  horrid  sight ! 

The  three  of  us  leaped  at  once  into  the 
stream;  and,  raising  the  poor  fellow  in  our 
arms,  lifted  him  out  on  the  bank. 

It  was  as  he  had  alleged.  One  of  his  legs 
was  broken  below  the  knee ;  and  other  fright- 
ful wounds  appeared  in  different  parts  of  his 
bodv.  No  wonder  the  Indians  had  believed 
him  dead,  when  they  stripped  off  that  terrible 
trophy ! 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  usage  he  had  re- 
ceived, there  was  still  hope.  His  wounds, 
though  ugly  to  the  eye,  were  none  of  them 
mortal.     With  care,  he  might  recover ;   and. 
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taking  him  up  as  tenderly  as  possible,  we 
conveyed  him  back  to  the  butte. 

The  Arapahoes  had  left  their  impedimenta 
behind  them — blankets  and  robes  at  discre- 
tion. With  these,  a  soft  couch  was  prepared 
under  the  shade  of  the  waggon  body  ;  and  the 
wounded  man  placed  upon  it.  Such  rude 
dressing,  as  we  were  able  to  give,  was  at 
once  administered  to  his  wounds ;  and  we 
found  new  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  his 
recovery. 

His  disappearance — from  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  left  for  dead — was  explained. 
He  had  'played  'possum,'  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it.  Though  roughly  handled,  and 
actually  senseless  for  a  time,  he  had  still  clung 
to  life.  He  knew  that  the  Indians  believed 
him  dead — else  why  should  they  have  scalped 
him  ? 

With  a  faint  hope  of  being  left  upon  the 
field,  he  had  lain  still,  without  stirring  hand 
or  foot ;  and  the  savages,  otherwise  occupied, 
had  not  noticed  him  after  taking  his  scalp. 
By  some  accident,  his  hands  had  got  over  his 
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lace ;  and,  perceiving  that  these  screened  his 
countenance  from  observation,  he  had  per- 
mitted them  to  remain  so.  W^ith.  half-opened 
eyes,  he  could  see  between  his  fingers ;  and 
note  many  of  the  movements  that  were  pass- 
ing upon  the  plain  in  front  of  him — all  this 
without  the  Indians  having  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  lived ! 

It  was  a  terrible  time  for  him — an  ordeal 
equal  to  that  endured  by  Sure-shot  and  ray- 
self.  Every  now  and  then  some  half- 
drunken  savage  would  come  staggering  past ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  soon  some  of  these 
strollers  might  stick  a  spear  into  him,  out 
of  mere  wantonness  ! 

On  the  arrival  of  night,  his  hopes  had  re- 
vived ;  and  the  cool  air  had  also  the  effect  of 
partially  restoring  his  strength.  The  savages, 
carousing  around  their  fires,  took  no  notice  of 
him ;  and,  as  soon  as  darkness  was  fairly 
down,  he  had  commenced  crawling  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  river. 

He  had  a  double  object  in  going  thither. 
He  was  suffering  fi:om  horrid  thirst ;  and  he 
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hoped  there  to  find  relief,  as  well  as  a  hiding- 
place. 

After  crawling  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bank ;  and, 
taking  to  the  water,  he  had  waded  down,  and 
concealed  himself  under  the  willows — in  the 
place  where  we  had  found  him. 

Such  was  the  adventure  of  the  ci-devant 
soldier,  Patrick  O'Tigg — an  escape  almost 
miraculous ! 

As  if  fulfilling  the  laws  of  dramatic  justice 
— that  the  farce  should  succeed  the  tragedy — 
our  attention  was  at  this  moment  called  to  a 
ludicrous  incident. 

The  Mexican  trapper  had  ridden  up,  and 
halted  beside  the  waggon ;  when  all  at  once  his 
eyes  became  fixed  upon  an  object  that  lay 
near  at  hand  upon  the  grass.  It  was  the  black 
silk  hat  of  the  ex-rifleman,  already  mentioned 
in  our  narrative. 

After  gazing  at  it  for  a  moment,  the  Mex- 
ican slid  down  from  his  horse ;  and,  hobbling 
towards  the  hat,  took  it  up.  Then  uttering  a 
fierce  ''Carajo,'  he  dashed  the  'tile'  back  to 
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the  ground,  and  commenced  stamping  upon  it 
— as  if  it  had  been  some  venomous  serpent  he 
desired  to  annihilate ! 

'  Hilloo  !  theer,  homhre  /'  shouted  Sure-shot. 
'  What  the  ole  scratch  air  ye  abeout  ?  Why, 
ye  yeller-bellied  fool,  thet's  my  hat  yeer  stomp- 
in'  on !' 

*  Your  hat!'  echoed  the  trapper  in  a 
contemptuous  tone.  *  Carrambo,  senor  I  you 
should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Any  man 
who  would  wear  a  silk  hat !     Wagh  !' 

*An'  why  ain't  a  silk  hat  as  good's  any 
other  ?' 

'  Maldito  sea  /'  continued  the  trapper,  taking 
the  wooden  leg  from  his  waist,  and  hammering 
the  hat  with  it  against  a  stone — 'maldito  som- 
brero !  but  for  that  accursed  invention,  we 
poor  trappers  wouldn't  be  as  we  are  now. 
Carrambo  !  it's  fetched  beaver  down  to  a  plew 
a  plug ;  while  only  ten  years  ago,  we  could 
get  six  pesos  the  skin!  Only  think  of  that! 
Carai-i-i  /' 

Pronouncing  this  last  exclamation  with  bit- 
ter aspirate,   the   incensed  trapper  gave  the 
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unfortunate  hat  one  more  blow  with  his  timber 
leg ;  and  then,  spurning  the  battered  tile  from 
his  toe,  hobbled  back  to  his  horse ! 

Sure-^ot  was  disposed  to  be  angry,  but  a 
word  set  all  right. 

I  perfectly  comprehended  the  nature  of  the 
trapper's  antipathy  to  silk  hats,  and  explained 
it  to  my  comrade. 

In  their  eyes,  the  absurd  head-gear  is  more 
hideous  than  even  to  those  who  are  condemned 
to  wear  it — for  the  trappers  well  know,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  silk  hat  has  been  the 
ruin  of  their  peculiar  calling. 

''Twan't  much  o'  a  hat,  after  all,'  said 
Sure-shot,  reconciled  by  the  explanation.  '  It 
belonged  to  the  sutler  at  the  Fort:  for  yee 
see,  capting,  as  we  left  theere  in  a  leetle  bit 
o'  a  hurry,  I  couldn't  lay  my  claws  on  my 
own  ole  forage-cap ;  so  I  took  the  hat  in  its 
place;  an'  thet's  how  I  kim  by  the  thing. 
But  beer's  a  hat  perhaps,  mister,  this  heer'U 
pleeze  ye  better  ?  will  it,  eh  ?* 

As  Sure-shot  put  the  question,  he  took  up 
the  plumed  bonnet  of  an  Arapaho  warrior — 
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which  had  been  left  lying  among  the  rocks — 
and,  adjusting  the  gaudy  circlet  upon  his  head, 
strode  backward  and  forward  over  the  ground 
with  all  the  swelling  majesty  of  an  Indian 
dandy ! 

The  odd-looking  individual  and  his  actions 
caused  the  laughter  of  the  bystanders  to  break 
forth  in  loud  peals.  The  Mexican  fairly 
screamed,  interlarding  his  cachinnations  with 
loud  ^santissimas,'  and  other  Spanish  excla- 
mations ;  while  even  the  wounded  man  under 
the  waggon  was  unable  to  restrain  himself  at 
the  mirth-provoking  spectacle. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SPIRITUAL   WIVES. 

I  JOINED  not  in  the  merriment  of  my  com- 
panions. I  took  no  share  in  their  mirth.  The 
trapper's  story  had  intensified  the  anguish  of 
my  thoughts ;  and  now,  that  I  found  time  to 
dwell  upon  its  purport,  my  reflections  were 
bitter  beyond  expression. 

I  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  the 
heroine  of  that  strange  history.  She  who 
had  been  so  shamefully  deceived — she  who 
had  so  nobly  risked  her  life  to  save  her 
honour — she  the  wild  huntress,  by  the  Utahs 
called  Ma-ra-nee — could  be  no  other  than  that 
Marian,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much — 
Marian  Holt ! 
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The  circumstances  detailed  by  the  trapper 
were  perfectly  conformable  to  this  belief — they 
concurred  in  establishing  it.  The  time — the 
place — the  route  taken — the  Mormon  train — 
all  agreed  with  what  we  had  ascertained  re- 
garding Stebbins's  first  expedition  across  the 
prairies. 

The  Mexican  had  mentioned  no  names.  It 
was  likely  he  knew  them  not ;  or  if  so,  it  was 
scarcely  probable  he  could  have  pronounced 
them.  But  it  needed  not  names  to  confirm 
me  in  the  behef  that  '  Josh  Stebbins '  was  the 
sham-husband,  and  that  she  whom  he  would 
have  betrayed — this  huntress-maiden,  was  the 
lost  love  of  my  comrade  Wingrove — the  sister 
of  my  own  Lilian. 

This  would  account  for  the  resemblance 
that  had  struck  me.  It  no  longer  seemed 
vague,  in  my  memory :  I  could  now  trace  it 
palpably  and  clearly. 

And  this  was  the  grand  beauty  upon  which 
the  young  backwoodsman  had  so  enthusiasti- 
cally descanted.  Often  had  he  described  it 
to  my  incredulous  ear.     I  had  attributed  his 
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praises  to  the  partiality  of  a  lover's  eye — 
having  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  their 
object  was  possessed  of  such  merits. 

No  more  should  I  question  the  justice  of 
his  admiration,  nor  wonder  at  its  warmth. 
The  rude  hyperbole  that  had  occasionally 
escaped  him,  when  speaking  of  the  '  girl ' — as 
he  called  her — no  longer  appeared  extrava- 
gant. 

In  truth,  the  charms  of  this  magnificent 
maiden  were  worthy  of  metaphoric  phrase. 
Perhaps,  had  I  seen  her  first — before  looking 
upon  Lilian — that  is,  had  I  not  seen  Lilian 
at  all — my  own  heart  might  have  yielded  to 
this  half-Indian  damsel  ? 

Not  so  now.  The  gaudy  tulip  may  attract 
the  eye,  but  the  incense  of  the  perfumed 
violet  is  sweeter  to  the  soul.  Even  had  both 
been  presented  together,  I  could  not  have 
hesitated  in  my  choice.  All  the  same  should 
I  have  chosen  the  gold  and  the  rose ;  and 
my  heart's  preference  was  now  fixed,  fondly 
and  for  ever. 

My  love  for  Lilian  Holt  was  a  passion  too 
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profound  to  be  otherwise  than  perpetual.  It 
was  in  my  bosom — in  its  innermost  recesses, 
all-pervading — all-absorbing.  There  would 
it  cling  till  death. 

Even  in  those  dread  hours  when  death 
seemed  hovering  above  my  head,  the  thought 
of  Lilian  was  uppermost — even  then  did  my 
mind  dwell  upon  the  perils  that  encompassed 
her  path. 

And  now  that  I  was  myself  delivered  from 
danger,  had  I  reason  to  regard  the  future  of 
my  beloved  with  apprehensions  less  acute  ? 

No.  The  horrid  scheme  which  the  trap- 
per's story  had  disclosed  in  respect  to  her 
sister — might  not  she,  too,  be  the  victim  of  a 
similar  procuration  ? 

0  heaven!  it  was  too  painfully  probable. 
The  more  I  dwelt  upon  it,  the  more  probable 
appeared  this  appalling  hypothesis. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  my  experience  of 
Mormon  life,  and  the  insight  I  had  incident- 
ally obtained  into  its  hideous  characteristics.  I 
have  said  that  the  spiritual-wife  doctrine  was 
long  since  exploded — repudiated  even  by  the 
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apostles  themselves — and  in  its  place  the 
many-v:ife  system  had  been  adopted.  There 
was  no  change  in  reality — only  in  profession. 
The  practice  of  the  Mormon  leaders  had  been 
the  same  from  the  beginning ;  only  that  then 
polygamy  had  been  carried  on  suh  rosa. 
Publicity  being  no  longer  dreaded,  it  was  now 
practised  '  openly  and  above  board.' 

We  term  it  polygamy — adopting  an 
oriental  phrase.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Polygamy  presupposes  some  species  of  mar- 
riage, according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but 
for  Mormon  matrimony — at  least  that  in- 
dulged in  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church — 
there  were  no  statutes,  except  such  as  they  had 
chosen  to  set  up  for  themselves. 

The  ceremony  is  simply  a  farce  ;  and  con- 
sists in  the  sprinkling  of  a  little  water  by  some 
brother  apostle,  with  a  few  mock-mesmeric 
passes — jocosely  termed  the  *  laying  on  of 
hands !'  The  cheat  is  usually  a  secret  perform- 
ance :  having  no  other  object  than  to  overcome 
those  natural  scruples — not  very  strong  among 
women  of  Mormon  training — but  which  some- 
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times,  in  the  case  of  young  girls  of  Christian 
education,  had  opposed  themselves  to  the 
designs  of  these  infamous  impostors. 

Something  resembling  matrimony  may  be 
the  condition  of  a  Mormon  wife — that  is,  the 
wife  of  an  ordinary  *  Saint,'  whose  means  will 
not  allow  him  to  indulge  in  the  gross  joys  of 
polygamy.  But  it  is  different  with  the  score 
or  two  of  well-to-do  gentlemen  who  finger  the 
finances  of  the  church — the  tenths  and  other 
tributes  which  they  contrive  to  extract  from 
the  common  herd.  Among  these,  the  so- 
called  *  wife '  is  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  une  femme  entretenue, 

I  knew  that  one  of  the  duties  specially 
enjoined  upon  those  emissaries  termed  '  apos- 
tles,' is  to  gather  young  girls  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  purpose  is  proclaimed 
with  all  the  affectation  of  sanctified  phraseo- 
logy : — that  they  should  become  '  mothers  in 
the  church,'  and  by  this  means  lead  to  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  followers  of  the 
true  faith ! 

This  is  the   public    declaration,    intended 
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for  the  common  ear.  But  the  leaders  are 
actuated  by  motives  still  more  infamous. 
Their  emissaries  have  instructions  to  select 
\hQ fairer  forms  of  creation;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  to  making  converts  of  this  class 
have  their  energies  been  more  especially 
devoted. 

It  was  this  species  of  proselytising — alas  ! 
too  often  successful — that  more  than  aught 
else  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  back- 
woodsmen of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  caused 
the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  their  grand 
temple-city  of  Nauvoo. 

In  the  ranks  of  their  assailants  were  many 
outraged  men — fathers  who  looked  for  a  lost 
child — angry  brothers,  seeking  revenge  for  a 
sister  lured  from  her  home — lovers,  who 
lamented  a  sweetheart  beguiled  by  that  fatal 
faith — and  no  doubt  the  blood  of  the  pseudo- 
Saints,  there  and  then  shed,  was  balm  to 
many  a  chafed  and  sorrowing  spirit. 

In  the  category  of  this  uxorious  infamy,  no 
name  was  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
him,  on   whose  shoulders   the  mantle  of  the 
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prophet  had  descended — the  chief  who  now 
held  ascendancy  among  these  self-styled  saints ; 
and  who,  with  an  iron  hand,  controlled  the 
destinies  of  their  church. 

A  man  cunning  and  unscrupulous ;  a  tho- 
rough plebeian  in  thought,  but  possessed  of 
a  certain  pretentious  polish,  well  suited  to 
deceive  the  stupid  herd  that  follows  him, 
and  sufficient  for  the  character  he  is  called 
upon  to  play  ;  a  debauchee  boldly  declared, 
and  scarcely  caring  for  the  hypocrisy  of  con- 
cealment ;  above  all,  an  irresponsible  despot, 
whose  will  is  law  to  all  around  him  ;  and, 
when  needing  enforcement,  can  at  any  hour 
pretend  to  the  sanction  of  authority  from 
Heaven :  such  is  the  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church ! 

With  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
in  his  hands ;  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial united — the  fiscal  too  :  for  the  prophet  is 
sole  treasurer  of  the  tenths — this  monster  of 
imposition  wields  a  power  equalled  only  by 
the  barbaric  chiefs  of  Africa,  or  the  rajahs  of 
Ind. 
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It  might  truly  be  said,  that  both  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  his  subjects  are  his,  and  not 
their  o\vn.  The  former  he  can  control,  and 
shape  to  his  designs  at  will.  As  for  the  latter, 
though  he  may  not  take  life  openly,  it  is  well 
known  that  his  sacred  edict  issued  to  the 
'destroying  angels,'  is  equally  efficacious  to 
kill.  Woe  betide  the  Latter-day  Saint,  who 
dares  to  dream  of  dissent  or  apostasy  !  Woe 
to  him  who  expresses  disaffection,  or  even  dis- 
content !  Too  surely  may  he  dread  a  myste- 
rious punishment — too  certainly  expect  the 
midnight  visitation  of  the  Danites  I 

Exercising  such  influence  over  Mormon 
men,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  his 
control  over  Mormon  women  is  vet  more 
complete.  Virtue,  assailed  under  the  mask 
of  a  spiritual  hypocrisy,  is  apt  to  give  way — 
alas !  too  easily — in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  in  a  state  of  society,  where  such  slips  are 
rather  a  fashion  than  a  disgrace,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  are  of  continual  occurrence. 

The  practice  of  the  pseudo-prophet  in  wife- 
taking  has  very  little  limit,  beyond  that  fixed 
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by  his  own  desires.  It  is  true  he  may  not 
outrage  certain  formahties,  by  openly  appro- 
priating the  wives  of  his  followers ;  but  should 
he  fancy  to  become  the  husband  of  their 
daughters,  not  only  is  there  no  opposition 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  but  the  base 
proposal  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  honour ! 
So  esteemed  it  the  women  from  whom  Marian 
Holt  had  run  away — the  brave  girl  preferring 
the  perils  of  starvation  and  savage  life  to  such 
gentle  companionship ! 

Thus  contemplating  the  character  of  the  vul- 
gar Alcibiades,  for  whose  harem  she  had  been 
designed — in  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances which  now  surrounded  her  sister — 
how  could  I  deem  the  situation  of  Lilian 
otherwise  than  similar — her  destiny  the  same  ? 

With  such  a  tyrant  to  betray,  such  a  father 
to  protect,  no  wonder  that  I  trembled  for  her 
fate  !  No  wonder  that  the  sweat — forced 
from  me  by  my  soul's  agony — broke  out  in 
bead-drops  upon  my  brow ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    DEATH    SONG. 

Prostrated  in  spirit,  I  sunk  down  among 
the  rocks,  covering  my  face  with  my  hands. 

So  occupied  was  I  with  wild  imaginings, 
that  I  saw  not  the  Utah  women  as  they  passed 
down  the  valley.  They  did  not  approach  the 
butte,  nor  make  halt  near,  but  hastened  directly 
onward  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict. 

I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  them ;  and 
was  only  reminded  of  their  proximity  on 
hearing  the  death-wail,  as  it  came  pealing  up 
the  valley. 

It  soon  swelled  into  a  prolonged  and  plain- 
tive chorus — interrupted  only  by  an  occasional 
shriek — that  denoted  the  discovery  of  some 
relative    among    the    slain — father,    brother, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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husband — or,  perhaps  still  nearer  and  dearer, 
some  worshipped  lover — who  had  fallen  under 
the  spears  of  the  Arapahoes. 

Was  Maranee  among  them  ? — the  wailing 
women  ? 

The  thought  roused  me  from  my  reverie  of 
wretchedness.  A  gleam  of  joy  shot  suddenly 
across  my  mind.  It  was  the  wild  huntress 
that  had  given  origin  to  the  thought.  On  her 
I  had  founded  a  new  hope. 

She  must  be  seen !  No  time  should  be 
4ost  in  communicating  with  her  ? 

Had  she  accompanied  the  women  of  the 
tribe  ?     Was  she  upon  the  ground  ? 

I  rose  to  my  feet,  and  was  going  for 
my  horse.  I  saw  Wingrove  advancing  to- 
wards me.  The  old  shadow  had  returned  to 
his  brow.  I  might  exult  in  the  knowledge  of 
being  able  to  dispel  it — once  and  for  ever  ? 
Fortunate  fellow !  little  suspected  he  at  that 
moment  how  I  held  his  happiness  in  my  hand 
— how,  with  one  word,  I  could  raise  from  off 
his  heart  the  load,  that  for  six  long  months 
had  weighed  heavily  upon  it ! 
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Yes — a  pleasant  task  was  before  me. 
Though  my  own  heart  bled,  I  could  stop  the 
bleeding  of  his — of  hers,  both  in  a  breath. 

Now,  or  not  yet  ? 

I  hesitated.  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  I  might  enjoy  a  double 
delight— by  making  the  disclosure  to  both  of 
them  at  once  ?  I  had  a  sweet  surprise  for 
them.  To  both,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a  reve- 
lation that  would  yield   the    most  rapturous 

joy- 
Should  I  bring  them  face  to  face,  and  leave 

them  to  mutual  explanations  ? 

This  was  the  question  that  had  offered 
itself,  and  caused  me  to  hesitate  and  reflect. 

No.  I  could  not  thus  sport  with  hearts 
that  loved.  I  could  not  procrastinate  that 
exquisite  happiness,  now  so  near.  At  once 
let  them  enter  upon  its  enjoyment ! 

But  both  could  not  be  made  happy  exactly 
at  the  same  instant  ?  One  or  other  must  be 
first  told  the  glad  truth  that  was  in  store  for 
them?  Apart  they  must  be  told  it;  and  to 
which  was  I  to  give  the  preference  ? 
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I  resolved  to  follow  that  rule  of  polite 
society,  which  extends  priority  to  the  softer 
sex.     Wingrove  must  wait ! 

It  was  only  with  an  effort,  I  could  restrain 
myself  from  giving  him  a  hint  of  his  proxi- 
mate bliss.  I  was  sustained  in  the  effort, 
however,  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  he 
approached  me.  Evidently  he  had  some 
communication  to  make  that  concerned  our 
future  movements?  Up  to  that  moment, 
there  had  been  no  time  to  talk — even  to 
think  of  the  future. 

'I've  got  somethin'  to  say  to  you^  captn,' 
said  he,  drawing  near,  and  speaking  in  a 
serious  tone ;  '  it's  better,  may  be,  ye  shed 
know  it  afore  we  go  furrer.  The  girl's  been 
givin'  me  some  partickalers  o'  the  caravan 
that  I  hain't  told  you.' 

'What  girl?' 

'The  Chicasaw — Su-wa-nee.' 

'  Oh — true.  What  says  she  ?  Some 
pleasant  news  I  may  anticipate — since  she  has 
been  the  bearer  of  them  ?' 

It  was  not  any  lightness  of  heart  that  caused 
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me  to  give  an  ironical  form   to  the  interroga- 
tive.    Far  from  that. 

'Well,  capt'n,'  replied  my  comrade,  'it  is 
rayther  ugly  news  the  red-skinned  devil's  told 
me ;  but  I  don  know  how  much  truth  thar's 
in  it ;  for  I Ve  foun'  her  out  in  more  'n  one 
lie  about  this  bizness.  She's  been  wi'  the 
carryvan,  however,  an'  shed  know  all  about 
it.' 

'  About  what  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Well — Su-wa-nee  says  that  the  carryvan's 
broke  up  into  two.' 

'Ha!' 

'One  helf  o'it,  'wi  the  dragoons,  hes  turned 
south,  torst  Santa  Fe  ;  the  other,  which  air  all 
Mormons,  hev  struck  off  northardly,  by  a  dif- 
ferent pass,  an'  on  a  trail  thet  makes  for  thar 
new  settlements  on  Salt  Lake.' 

'  There's  not  much  news  in  that.  We  had 
anticipated  something  of  the  kind  ?' 

'  But  thar's  worse,  capt'n.' 

'  Worse  ! — what  is  it,  Wingrove  ?' 

I  put  the  question  with  a  feeling  of  renewed 
anxiety. 
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'  Holt's  gone  wi'  the  Mormons.' 

*  That  too  I  had  expected.  It  does  not 
surprise  me  in  the  least.' 

'  Ah !  capt'n,'  continued  the  backwoods- 
man with  a  sigh,  while  an  expression  of  pro- 
found sadness  pervaded  his  features,  'thar's 
uglier  news  still.' 

'  Ha !'  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as  an  evil 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  '  News  of  her  ? 
Quick  !  tell  me  !  has  aught  happened  to  her  T 

*  The  worst  that  kud  happen,  I  reck'n — 
shes  dead' 

I  started  as  if  a  shot  had  passed  through 
my  heart.  Its  convulsive  throbbing  stifled 
my  speech.  I  could  not  get  breath  to  utter  a 
word ;  but  stood  gazing  at  my  companion  in 
silent  agony. 

*  Arter  all,'  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
resignation,  '  I  don't  know  if  it  air  the  worst. 
I  sayed  afore,  an'  I  say  so  still,  thet  I'd 
ruther  she  war  dead  than  in  the  arms  o'  thet 
ere  stinkin'  Mormon.  Poor  Marian !  she's 
hed  but  a  short  life,  o'  't,  an'  not  a  very  merry 
one  eyether^' 
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*  What !  Marian  ?  Is  it  of  her  you  are 
speaking  ? 

'  Why,  sartin,  capt'n.  AVho  else  shed  it 
be?' 

*  Marian  dead  ?' 

^  Yes — poor  girl,  she  never  lived  to  see  that 
Salt  Lake  city — whar  the  cussed  varmint  war 
takin  her.  She  died  on  the  way  out,  an  war 
berryed  som'rs  on  the  paraireys.  I  wish  I 
knew  whar — I'd  go  to  see  her  grave.' 

*  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Whose  story  is  this  ? 
My  companion  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

The  laugh,  at  such  a  time,  must  have  sounded 
strange  to  his  ears. 

'The  Injun  heerd  it  from  Lil,'  replied 
Wingrove,  still  puzzled  at  my  behaviour. 
'  Stebbins  had  told  it  to  Holt,  an'  to  her 
likeways.  Poor  young  creetur !  I  reck'n  he'll 
be  a  wan  tin'  her  too — now  thet  he's  lost  the 
other.     Poor  little  Lil !' 

'  Cheer,  comrade,  cheer !  Either  Su-wa- 
nee  or  Stebbins  has  lied — belike  both  of  them, 
since  both  had  a  purpose  to  serve :  the  Mormon 
to  deceive  the  girl's  father — the  Indian  to  do 
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the  same  with  you.  The  story  is  false. 
Marian  Holt  is  not  dead.' 

'  Marian  ain't  dead  T 

'  No,  she  lives — she  has  been  true  to  you. 
Listen !' 

I  could  no  longer  keep  from  him  the  sweet 
secret.  The  reaction — consequent  on  the 
bitter  pang  I  had  just  experienced,  while  under 
the  momentary  belief  that  it  was  Lilian  who 
was  dead — had  stirred  my  spirit,  filling  it 
with  a  wild  joy.  I  longed  to  impart  the  same 
emotions  to  my  suffering  companion  ;  and,~  in 
rapid  detail,  I  ran  over  the  events  that  had 
occurred  since  our  parting. 

To  the  revelations  which  the  Mexican  had 
made,  Wingrove  listened  with  frantic  delight 
— only  interrupting  me  with  frenzied  exclam- 
ations that  bespoke  his  soul-felt  joy. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  cried  out : 

'  She  war  forced  to  go !  I  thort  so  !  I  knew 
it !  Whar  is  she,  capt'n  ?  Oh,  take  me  to  her ! 
I'll  fall  on  my  knees.  I'll  axe  her  a  thousand 
times  to  pardon  me.  'Twar  the  Injun's  fault. 
I'll  swar  it  war  the  Chicasaw.      She's  been 
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the  CUSS  o'  US  both.     Oh  !  whar  is  Marian  ? 
I  love  her  more  than  iver '     Whar  is  she  ?' 

'  Patience  !'  I  said ;  *  you  shall  see  her  pre- 
sently. She  must  be  down  the  valley,  among 
the  Indian  women.  Mount  your  horse,  and 
follow  me  !' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MARAXEE. 

We  had  ridden  around  the  butte,  and  were  in 
sight  of  the  crowd  of  waihng  women,  when 
one  on  horseback  was  seen  emerging  from 
their  midst,  and  turning  head  towards  us. 

The  habiliments  of  the  rider  told  that  she 
was  a  woman.  I  recognised  the  Navajo  scarf, 
and  plumed  circlet,  as  those  worn  by  the 
wild  huntress.  It  was  she  who  had  separated 
from  the  crowd ! 

Had  I  needed  other  evidence  to  identify 
her,  I  saw  it  in  the  wolf-like  animal  that  was 
bounding  after  her,  keeping  pace  with  the 
gallop  of  her  horse. 

'  Behold  !'  I  said.  '  Yonder  is  Marian — 
your  own  Marian !' 
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'  It  air,  as  I'm  a  livin'  man  !  I  mightn't 
a  know'd  her  in  that  queer  dress  ;  but  yon's 
her  dog.     It's  Wolf:  I  kud  tell  him  anywhar.* 

'On  second  thoughts,'  suggested  I,  '  perhaps, 
I  had  better  see  her  first,  and  prepare  her  for 
meeting  you  ?     What  say  you  ?' 

'  Jest  as  you  like,  capt'n.  P'raps  it  mout 
be  the  better  way.' 

'  Eide  behind  the  waggon,  then  !  Stay  there 
till  I  give  you  a  signal  to  come  forth.' 

Obedient  to  the  injunction,  my  companion 
trotted  back,  and  disappeared  behind  the  white 
tilt. 

I  saw  that  the  huntress  was  coming  towards 
the  mound ;  and,  instead  of  going  forth  to  meet 
her,  I  remained  upon  the  spot  where  we  had 
halted. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  her  near ; 
and  I  was  impressed  more  than  ever  with  the 
grand  beauty  of  this  singular  maiden. 

She  was  mounted  in  the  Indian  fashion, 
with  a  white  goat-skin  for  a  saddle,  and  a 
simple  thong  for  a  stirrup;  while  the  bold 
style  in  which  she  managed  her  horse,  told 
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that,  whatever  had  been  her  early  training, 
she  of  late  must  have  had  sufficient  practice 
in  equestrian  manoeuvres. 

The  steed  she  bestrode  was  a  large  chest- 
nut-coloured mustang;  and  as  the  fiery  crea- 
ture reared  and  bounded  over  the  turfi  the 
magnificent  form  of  its  rider  was  displayed  to 
advantap^e.  She  still  carried  her  rifle ;  and 
was  equipped  just  as  I  had  seen  her  in  the 
morning;  but  now,  sharing  the  spirit  of  her 
steed — and  further  animated  by  the  exciting 
incidents,  still  in  the  act  of  occurrence — her 
countenance  exhibited  a  style  of  beauty,  not 
the  less  charming  from  the  wildness  and 
hramrie  that  characterised  it. 

Truly  had  she  merited  the  praises  which 
the  young  backwoodsman  had  oft  lavished 
upon  her.  To  all  that  he  had  said  the  most 
critical  connoisseur  would  have  given  his 
accord.  No  wonder  that  Win  grove  had  been 
able  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  the  simpering 
syrens  of  Swampville — no  wonder  that  Su-wa- 
nee  had  solicited  in  vain ! 

Truly  was  this  wild  huntress  an  attractive 
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object — in  charms  far  excelling  the  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians.  Xever  was  there  such  mate 
for  a  hunter  !  Well  might  Wingrove  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  before  him  ! 

Her  voice  roused  me  from  my  reverie  of 
admiration. 

'  Ho,  stranger  !'  said  she,  reining  up  by  my 
side,  '  you  are  safe,  I  see  !    All  has  gone  well  ?' 

'  I  was  in  no  danger :  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  entering  into  the  fight.' 

'  So  much  the  better — there  were  enough 
of  them  without  you.  But  your  fellow-travel- 
lers ?  Do  they  still  survive  ?  I  have  come 
to  inquire  after  them.' 

'  Thanks  to  you  and  good-fortune,  they  are 
still  alive — even  he  who  was  scalped,  and 
whom  we  had  believed  to  be  dead.' 

'  Ah  !  is  the  scalped  man  living  ?' 

'  Yes ;  he  has  been  badly  wounded,  and 
otherwise  ill  used ;  but  we  have  hopes  of  his 
recovery.' 

*  Take  me  to  him  !  I  have  learned  a  little 
surgery  from  my  Indian  friends.  Let  me  see 
your  comrade !  Perhaps  I  may  be  of  some 
service  to  him  ?' 
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*  We  have  already  dressed  his  wounds ;  and 
I  believe  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  him, 
except  what  time  may  accomplish.  But  I 
have  another  comrade  who  suffers  from  wounds 
of  a  different  nature,  which  you  alone  can  cure^ 

^Wounds  of  a  different  nature?'  repeated 
she,  evidently  puzzled  by  my  ambiguous 
speech ;  *  of  what  nature,  may  I  ask  ?' 

I  paused  before  making  reply. 

Whether  she  had  any  suspicion  of  a  double 
meaning  to  my  words,  I  could  not  tell.  If 
so,  it  was  not  openly  evinced,  but  most  art- 
fully concealed  by  the  speech  that  followed. 

'During  my  stay  among  the  Utahs,' said 
she,  'I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
wounds  of  many  kinds,  and  have  observed  their 
mode  of  treating  them.  Perhaps  I  may  know 
how  to  do  something  for  those  of  your  com- 
rade ?  But  you  say  that  I  alone  can  cure 
them  ?' 

'  You,  and  you  only.' 

'  How  is  that,  stranger  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand you !' 

'  The  wounds  I  speak  of  are  not  in  the 
body.' 


MARANEE.  Ill 

*  Where,  then?* 

'  In  the  heart/ 

'  Oh !  stranger,  you  are  speaking  in  riddles. 
If  your  comrade  is  wounded  in  the  heart, 
either  by  a  bullet  or  an  arrow' 

'  It  is  an  arrow.' 

'  Then  he  must  die :  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  save  him.' 

'  Not  impossible  for  you.  You  can  extract 
the  arrow — you  can  save  him  !' 

Mystified  by  the  metaphor,  for  some  mo- 
ments she  remained  gazing  at  me  in  silence — 
her  large  antelope  eyes  interrogating  me  in 
the  midst  of  her  astonishment.  So  lovely 
were  those  eyes,  that  had  their  irides  been 
blue  instead  of  brown,  I  might  have  fancied 
they  were  Lilian's!  In  all  but  colour,  they 
looked  exactly  like  hers, — as  I  had  once  seen 
them. 

Spell-bound  by  the  resemblance,  I  gazed 
back  into  them  without  speaking — so  earnestly 
and  so  long,  that  she  might  easily  have  mis- 
taken my  meaning. 

Perhaps  she  did  so  :  for  her  glance  fell ;  and 
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the  circle  of  crimson  suffusion  upon  her  cheeks 
seemed  slightly  to  extend  its  circumference, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  turned  deeper  in  hue. 

'  Pardon  me !'  said  I,  '  for  what  may  appear 
unmannerly.     I  was  gazing  at  a  resemblance.' 

'  A  resemblance  ?' 

'  Yes !  one  that  recalls  the  sweetest  hour  of 
my  life.' 

'  I  remind  you  of  some  one,  then  ?' 

'  Ay— truly.' 

'  Some  one  who  has  been  dear  to  you  ?' 

'  Has  been,  and  is,' 

'  Ah  !  and  who,  sir,  may  I  have  the  fortune 
to  resemble  ?' 

'  One  dear  also  to  you — i/our  sister  /' 

'My  sister!' 

'  Lilian.' 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

OLD    MEMORIES    AWAKEXED. 

The  rein  dropped  from  her  fingers — the  rifle 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  horse,  and  she  sat 
gazing  at  me  in  speechless  surprise. 

At  length,  in  a  low  murmur,  and  as  if 
mechanically,  she  repeated  the  words : 

*  My  sister  Lilian  ?' 

*  Yes,  Marian  Holt — your  sister/ 

'  My  name !  how  can  you  have  become 
acquainted  with  it  ?     You  know  my  sister  ?' 

*Know  her,  and  love  her — I  have  given 
her  my  whole  heart,' 

'  And  she — has  she  returned  your  love  ?' 

*  Would  that  I  could  say  surely  yes!  Alas ! 
I  am  still  in  doubt.' 

TOL.  III.  I 
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'Your  words  are  strange.  O  sir,  tell  me 
who  you  are  !  I  need  not  question  what  you 
have  said.  I  perceive  that  you  know  my 
sister — and  who  I  am.  It  is  true:  I  am 
Marian  Holt — and  you  ?  you  are  from  Ten- 
nessee ?' 

'  I  have  come  direct  from  it.' 

*  From  the  Obion  ?  perhaps  from ' 

'From  your  father's  clearing  on  Mud 
Creek,  Marian.' 

'  Oh !  this  is  unexpected — what  fortune  to 
have  met  you,  sir  I  You  have  seen  my  sister 
then  r 

'  I  have.' 

'  And  spoken  with  her  ?    How  long  ago  ?' 

'  Scarcely  a  month.' 

'  So  lately  !  And  how  looks  she  ?  She  was 
well?' 

'  How  looks  she  ? — ^Beautiful,  Marian,  like 
yourself.  She  was  well,  too,  when  I  last  saw 
her.' 

'  Dear  Lilian  ! — O  sir  !  how  glad  I  am  to 
bear  from  her !  Beautiful  I  know  she  is — 
very,  very  beautiful.     Ah  [  me — tliey  said  I 
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was  SO  too,  but  my  good  looks  have  been  lost 
in  the  wilderness.     A  life  like  that  I  have 
been  leading  soon  takes  the  softness  from  a 
girl's  cheeks.     But,  Lilian !     O  stranger !  tell 
me  of  her !     I  long  to  hear  of  her — to  see 
her.     It  is  but  six  months,  and  yet  I  think  it 
six  years,  since  I  saw  her.     Oh !  how  I ;  long 
to  throw  my  arms  around  her !  to  twine  her 
beautiful  golden  hair  around  my  fingers,  to 
gaze  into  her  blue  innocent  eyes !' 
My  heart  echoed  the  longings. 
'Sweet  little  Lilian!  Ah — little — perhaps 
not,   sir?     She  will  be  grown  by  this?     A 
woman  like  myself?' 
'  Almost  a  woman.' 

'  Tell  me,  sir — did  she  speak  of  me  ?  Oh, 
tell  me — what  said  she  of  her  sister  Marian  ?' 
The  question  was  put  in  a  tone  that  be- 
trayed anxiety.  I  did  not  leave  her  to  the 
torture  of  suspense ;  but  hastily  repeated  the 
afiectionate  expressions  which  Lilian  had 
uttered  in  her  behalf. 

'  Good  kind  Lil !     I  know  she  loves  me  as 
I  love  her — we  had  no  other  companions — 
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none  I  may  say  for  years,  only  father  himself. 
And  father — is  he  well  ?' 

There  was  a  certain  reservation  in  the  tone 
of  this  interrogatory,  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  that  used  when  speaking  of  her  sister. 
I  well  knew  why. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  your  father  was  also  in 
good  health  when  I  saw  him.' 

There  was  a  pause  that  promised  em- 
barrassment— a  short  interval  of  silence.  A 
question  occurred  to  me  that  ended  it. 

'  Is  there  no  one  else  about  whom  you 
would  desire  to  hear  ?' 

I  looked  into  her  eyes  as  I  put  the  ques- 
tion. The  colour  upon  her  cheeks  went  and 
came,  like  the  changing  hues  of  the  chameleon. 
Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  in  short  convulsive 
breathings;  and,  despite  an  evident  effort  to 
stifle  it,  an  audible  sigh  escaped  her. 

The  signs  were  suflScient.  I  needed  no 
further  confirmation  of  my  belief  Within 
that  breast  was  a  souvenir,  that  in  interest  far 
exceeded  the  memories  of  either  sister  or 
father.     The  crimson  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
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the  quick  heaving  of  the  chest,  the  half- 
hindered  sigh,  were  evidences  palpable  and 
pronounced.  Upon  the  heart  of  Marian  Holt 
was  the  image  of  the  handsome  hunter^ — 
Frank  Wingrove — graven  there,  deeply  and 
never  to  be  efiaced. 

*  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?'  at  length 
she  inquired,  in  a  voice  of  assumed  calmness. 
'  Know  you  anything  of  my  history  ?  You 
appear  to  know  all.  Has  any  one  spoken  of 
me?' 

*  Yes — often — one  who  thinks  only  of  you.' 
'  And  who,  may  I  ask,  sir,  takes  this  single 

interest  in  a  poor  outcast  maiden  ?' 

'  Ask  your  own  heart,  Marian  !  or  do  you 
wish  me  to  name  him  ?' 

*  Name  him  !' 

'  Frank  Wingrove.' 

She  did  not  start.  She  must  have  expected 
that  name:  since  there  was  no  other  to  be 
mentioned.  She  did  not  start,  though  a  ' 
sensible  change  w^as  observable  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance.  A  slight  darkling 
upon  her  brow,  accompanied  by  a  pallor  and 
compression  of  the  lips,  indicated  pain. 
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*  Frank  AYingrove,'  I  repeated,  seeing  that 
she  remained  silent. 

'  I  know  not  why  I  should  have  challenged 
you  to  name  him,'  said  she,  still  preserving 
the  austere  look.  '  Now  that  you  have  done 
so,  I  regret  it.  I  had  hoped  never  to  hear 
his  name  again.  In  truth,  I  had  well-nigh 
forgotten  it.' 

I  did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
assertion.  There  was  a  slight  tincture  of 
pretence  in  the  tone  that  belied  the  words. 
It  was  the  lips  alone  that  were  speaking,  and 
not  the  heart. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Wingrove  was  not 
within  earshot.  The  speech  would  have  slain 
him. 

'  Ah,  Marian !'  I  said,  appealingly,  *  he 
has  not  forgotten  yours.' 

'No — I  suppose  he  mentions  it — with 
boasting !' 

*  Say  rather  with  bewailing.' 

»  '  Bewailing  ?     Indeed  !     And  why  ?   That 
he  did  not  succeed  in  betraying  me  ?' 

'  Far  otherwise — he  has  been  true  to  you!' 

*  It  is  false,  sir.     You  know  not,  perhaps, 
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that  I  was  myself  witness  of  his  base  trea- 
chery ?     Saw  him  ' 

'  What  you  saw  was  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance ;  nor  was  it  of  his  seeking.  It 
was  the  fault  of  the  Chicasaw,  I  can  assure 
you/ 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  An  accidental  circum- 
stance !  rejoined  she,  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh  ;  '  truly  a  rare  accident !  It  was  guilt, 
sir.  I  saw  him  with  his  arms  around  her — 
with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  this.  What  further 
proof  needed  I  of  his  perfidy  ?' 

*  All  that  you  saw,  I  admit,  but 

'  More  than  saw  it :  I  heard  of  his  faithless- 
ness. Did  not  she  herself  declare  it — in 
Swamp ville  ?  elsewhere  ? — boasted  of  it  even 
to  my  own  sister  !  More  still :  another  was 
witness  to  his  vile  conduct — had  often  seen 
him  in  her  company.  Ha  !  little  dreamed  he, 
while  dallying  in  the  woods  with  his  red- 
skinned  squaw,  that  the  earth  has  ears  and 
the  trees  have  tongues.  The  deceiver  did 
not  think  of  that ! ' 

*  Fair    Marian,    they  are  foul  calumnies ; 
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and  whoever  has  given  utterance  to  them  did 
so  to  deceive  you.  Who,  may  I  ask,  was 
that  other  witness  who  has  so  misled  you  ?' 

'  Oh  !  it  matters  not  now — another  villain 

like  himself — one  who O  God !  I  cannot 

tell  you  the  horrid  history — it  is  too  black  to 
be  believed.' 

*  Nay,  you  may  tell  it  me.  I  half  know  it 
already ;  but  there  are  some  points  I  wish  ex- 
plained— for  your  sake — for  Wingrove's — for 
the  sake  of  your  sister' 

'  My  sister !  how  can  it  concern  her  ? 
Surely  it  does  not  ?  Explain  your  meaning, 
sir?' 

I  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  look  of  earnest 
inquiry  that  was  turned  upon  me.  I  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  expla- 
nation. 

^Presently,'  I  said,  'you  shall  know  all 
that  has  transpired  since  your  departure  from 
Tennessee.  But  first  tell  me  of  yourself.  You 
have  promised  me  ?  I  ask  it  not  from  motives 
of  idle  curiosity.  I  have  freely  confessed  to 
you  my  love  for  your  sister  Lilian.    It  is  that 
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which  has  brought  me  here — it  is  that  which 
impels  me  to  question  you.' 

*  All  this  is  mystery  to  me/  replied  the 
huntress,  with  a  look  of  extreme  bewilder- 
ment. '  Indeed,  sir^  you  appear  to  know  all 
— more  than  I — but  in  regard  to  myself,  I 
believe  you  are  disinterested,  and  I  shall 
willingly  answer  any  question  you  may  think 
proper  to  ask  me.  Go  on  !  I  shall  conceal 
nothing.' 

'Thanks  !'  said  I.  'I  think  I  can  promise, 
that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  your 
confidence.' 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

PLAYING    CONFESSOR. 

I  WAS  not  without  suspicion  as  to  the 
motive  of  her  complaisance :  in  fact,  I  under- 
stood it.  Despite  the  declamatory  denial  she 
had  given  to  its  truth,  my  defence  of  Win- 
grove,  I  saw,  had  made  an  impression  upon 
her.  It  had  no  doubt  produced  pleasant 
reflections ;  and  rendered  myself  indirectly  an 
object  of  gratitude.  It  was  natural  that  such 
kindness  should  be  reciprocated. 

My  own  intent  in  '  confessing '  the  girl  was 
twofold.  First,  on  Wingrove's  account:  for 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done,  her  love  for  him  might  have  passed.  If 
so,  instead  of  that  happy  reunion  of  two  loving 
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hearts,  which  I  had  anticipated  bringing  about, 
I  should  be  the  witness  of  a  most  painful 
interview. 

Who  could  read  the  secrets  of  a  woman's 
heart  ?  Who  trace  it  through  all  its  eccentric 
inclinings?  A  heart,  too,  like  hers — proud 
and  impassible  to  the  ordinary  emotions  of 
our  nature?  It  had  been  rudely  chafed. 
How  knew  I  but  that  the  blow  which  her 
love  had  received  had  dethroned  it  for  ever  ? 

I  could  not  think  so;  but  I  was  desirous 
of  being  certain  ;  and  the  certainty  would  be 
easily  obtained. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  secondary  object. 
Of  more  importance  was  my  other  purpose  — 
since  it  bore  directly  upon  the  fate  of  Lilian — 
the  probable  peril  in  which  she  was  placed. 
It  was  the  strange  story  of  the  trapper  that 
was  embittering  my  thoughts.  Was  his  ac- 
count true?  Marian  alone  could  contradict 
or  confirm  it. 

Without  further  delay,  I  entered  upon  the 
theme.  My  interrogatories  were  answered 
with  candid  freedom.     The  answers  proved 
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that  what  the  Mexican  had  told  me  was  true 
to  the  letter ! 

'  And  did  your  father  force  you  to  this 
marriage  ?' 

The  reply  was  given  hesitatingly.  It  was 
in  the  affirmative. 

'  He  did.' 

'  For  what  reason,  did  he  so  ?' 

'  I  could  never  tell.  The  man  had  some 
power  over  him  ;  but  how  or  in  what  way,  I 
knew  not  then,  nor  do  I  now.  My  father 
told  me  it  was  a  debt — a  large  sum  which  he 
owed  him,  and  could  not  pay.  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  that.     / hope  it  was' 

'  You  think,  then,  that  Stebbins  used  some 
such  means  to  force  your  father's  consent  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  My  father  told  me  as 
much.  He  said  that  by  marrying  Stebbins, 
I  could  save  him  from  disgrace,  and  entreated, 
rather  than  forced  me  to  it.  You  know,  sir, 
I  could  not  ask  why  :  he  was  my  father.  I 
do  think  that  it  was  not  his  wish  that  I  should 
have  that  man ;  but  something  threatened 
him.' 
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*Did  your  father  know  it  was  a  false 
marriage  ?' 

'  No,  no  :  I  can  never  think  so.  I  am  sure 
the  villain  deceived  him  in  that,  as  he  did  me. 
Oh !  father  could  never  have  done  so  !  People, 
I  believe,  thought  him  wicked,  because  he 
was  short  with  them,  and  used  rough  language. 
But  he  was  not  wicked.  Something  had 
crossed  him ;  and  he  drank.  He  was  at  times 
unhappy,  and  perhaps  ill-tempered  w^ith  the 
world ;  but  never  with  us.  He  was  always 
kind  to  sister  and  myself — never  scolded  us. 
Ah  !  no,  sir  ;  I  can  never  think  he  knew  that.' 

'  He  was  aware  that  Stebbins  was  a  Mormon 
— was  he  not  ?' 

*  I  have  tried  to  believe  that  he  was  not — 
though  Stebbins  afterwards  told  me  so.' 

I  well  knew  that  he  was  aware  of  it,  but 
said  nothing. 

'  His  saying  so,'  continued  she,  '  proves 
nothing.  If  father  did  know  of  his  being  a 
Mormon,  I  am  sure  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
wickedness  of  these  people.  There  were 
stories   about  them ;    but  there  were  others 
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who  contradicted  these  stories,  and  said  they 
were  all  scandal — so  little  does  the  world 
know  what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  I 
learnt  afterwards  that  the  very  worst  that 
was  said  of  thera  was  even  less  than  the  truth.' 
'  Of  course,  you  knew  nothing  of  Stebbins 
being  a  Mormon  ?' 

'  O  sir,  how  could  I  ?  There  was  nothing 
said  of  that.  He  pretended  he  was  emigrating 
to  Oregon,  where  a  good  many  had  gone. 
Had  I  known  the  truth,  I  should  have  drowned 
myself  rather  than  have  gone  with  him  !' 

'  After  all,  you  would  not  have  obeyed  your 
father's  will  in  the  matter,  had  not  something 
else  arisen.  At  his  solicitation,  you  gave 
your  consent ;  but  were  you  not  influenced  by 
the  incident  that  had  occurred  in  the  forest 
glade  ?' 

*  Stranger !  I  have  promised  you  I  would 
conceal  nothing ;  nor  shall  I.  On  discovering 
the  falsehood  of  him  who  had  told  me  he  loved 
me,  I  was  more  than  mad^ — I  was  revengeful. 
I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  spite.  I  scarcely 
cared  what  became  of  me — else  how  could  I 
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have  consented  to  marry  a  man,  for  whom  I 
had  neither  love  nor  liking  ?  On  the  contrary, 
I  may  almost  say  that  I  loathed  him.' 

'  And  you  loved  the  other  ?  Speak  the  truth 
Marian !  you  have  promised  to  do  so — you 
loved  Frank  Wingrove  ?' 

'I  did; 

A  deep-drawn  sigh  followed  the  confession. 

*  Once  more  speak  the  truth — you  love  him 

still  r 

*  Oh  !  if  he  had  been  true — if  he  had  been 
true  !' 

'  If  true,  you  could  love  him  still  ?' 

'  Yes,  yes  !'  replied  she,  with  an  earnestness 
not  to  be  mistaken. 

Happy  Marian !  From  what  perils  you 
have  escaped  !  You  have  crossed  the  stormy 
sea,  and  know  not  how  near  is  your  haven  of 
perfect  bliss.  Would  that  Lilian  was  alike 
delivered  from  danger ! 

Shall  I  disclose  to  her  the  perilous  situation 
of  her  sister  ?  Not  yet,  not  yet !  Before  that 
cloud  comes,  let  her  enjoy  one  gleam  of 
sunshine. 
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*  Love  him,  then,  Marian  !  love  him  still  • 
Frank  Wingrove  is  true  !' 

I  detailed  the  proofs  of  his  loyalty  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I  had  learnt  every  circum- 
stance from  Wingrove  himself,  and  was  able 
to  set  theui  forth  with  all  the  circumstantiality 
of  truth  itself  I  spoke  with  as  much  earnest- 
ness, as  if  I  had  been  suing  in  my  own  cause  9 
but  I  was  listened  to  with  willing  ears,  and 
my  suit  was  successful.  I  even  succeeed  in 
explaining  that  sinister  kiss,  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  misfortune. 

To  describe  the  reunion  of  the  lovers,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  my  pen.  I  could  not 
describe  it :  for  I  saw  it  not.  Behind  the  white 
tilt,  it  took  place,  unseen  by  me  ;  but  no  doubt 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  wounded  *  infantry, 
who,  with  open  mouth  and  wondering  eyes, 
lay  sheltered  under  the  shadow  of  the  waggon. 

A  moment  after,  I  ascended  the  sloping 
path  to  the  summit  of  the  butte.  My  purpose 
was  to  see  whether  the  Utahs  were  yet  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit. 

I  looked  back  below.    The  reunited  lovers 
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were  no  longer  by  the  mound.  They  had 
dismounted;  and,  side  by  side,  strolled  out- 
ward to  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

There  stood  they — handsome  hun  er  and 
beautiful  huntress — face  to  face,  and  bending 
towards  each  other  in  an  attitude  that  be- 
tokened the  perfect  beatitude  of  both  ! 


YOL.  III. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

FURTHER   REFLECTIONS. 

I  MIGHT,  without  blame,  have  envied  them 
those  sweet  throbbings  of  the  heart,  so  dif- 
ferent from  my  own.  Widely  different,  since 
mine  beat  with  the  most  painful  pulsations. 

The  cloud  which  had  fallen  upon  it  through 
the  revelations  of  the  Mexican,  had  been  fur- 
ther darkened  by  the  details  that  confirmed 
them ;  and  now  that  the  excitement  of  the 
conflict  was  over,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  upon  the  future  with  comparative 
coolness,  the  agony  of  my  soul  became  more 
concentrated  and  keen. 

I  scarcely  felt  joy  that  my  life  was  saved ; 
I  almost  wished  that  I  had  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  ! 
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The  strange  story  of  the  trapper,  now  fully 
corroborated  by  its  own  heroine — with  the 
additional  facts  obtained  from  herself — were 
only  partially  the  cause  of  the  horrid  fancies 
that  now  shaped  themselves  in  my  imagina- 
tion. I  could  have  but  one  belief  about  the 
intention  of  Stebbins.  That  was,  that  the 
base  ^vretch  was  playing  procurator  to  his 
despot  master,  doubtless  to  serve  some  ends 
of  self-advancement :  since  I  well  knew  that 
such  were  the  titles  to  promotion  in  the 
Mormon  hierarchy.  With  the  experience  of 
her  sister  fresh  before  my  eyes,  I  could  have 
no  other  belief  than  that  Lilian,  too,  was 
being  led  to  a  like  sacrifice. 

And  how  was  this  sacrifice  to  be  stayed? 
How  was  the  sad  catastrophe  to  be  averted  ? 

It  was  in  the  endeavour  to  answer  these 
interrogatories  that  I  felt  my  feebleness — the 
utter  absence  of  strength. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  question  of  overtaking 
the  caravan,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  the  slightest  uneasmess.  It  would  still  be 
many  days — weeks.,  indeed — before  the  north- 
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going  train  could  arrive  at  its  destination; 
and  if  my  apprehensions  about  the  designs  of 
Stebbins  were  well  founded,  Lilian  would  be 
in  no  danger  until  after  her  arrival  in  the  so- 
called 'Mormon  city.'  It  was  there — within 
the  walls  of  that  modern  Gomorrah — upon  a 
shrine  consecrated  to  the  mockery  of  every 
moral  sentiment,  that  the  sacrifice  of  virtue 
was  to  be  ofiered  up— there  was  it  that  the 
wolf  awaited  the  lamb  for  his  victim-bride  ! 

I  knew,  if  no  obstacle  should  be  encountered 
— such  as  that  which  had  just  delayed  us — 
that  we  could  easily  come  up  with  the  Mor- 
mon emigrants.  We  had  no  longer  a  similar 
obstacle  to  dread.  The  whole  country  beyond 
the  mountains  was  Utah  territory ;  and  we 
could  count  upon  these  Indians  as  friends. 
From  that  quarter  we  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, and  the  caravan  might  easily  be  over- 
taken. 

But  what  then  ?  Even  though  in  company 
with  it,  for  my  purpose  I  should  be  as  power- 
less as  ever.  By  what  right  should  I  inter- 
fere with  either  the  squatter  or  his  child  ? 
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No  doubt,  it  was  their  determination  to 
proceed  with  the  Mormons,  and  to  the  Mor- 
mon city — at  least  the  father's  determination. 
This  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and 
what  could  I  urge  to  prevent  his  carrying  it 
out  ?  I  had  no  argument — not  the  colour  of 
a  claim — for  interference  in  any  way ! 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  to  the 
migrating  Mormons  I  should  be  a  most  un- 
welcome apparition — to  Stebbins  I  certainly 
should,  and  perhaps  to  Holt  himself.  I  might 
expect  no  very  courteous  treatment  at  their 
hands.  With  Stebbins  for  their  leader — and 
that  fact  was  now  ascertained — I  might  find 
myself  in  danger  from  his  Danites — of  whom 
no  doubt  there  would  be  a  party  '  policing  ' 
the  train. 

Such  considerations  were  not  to  be  disre 
garded.  I  knew  the  hostility  which,  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  these  fanatics 
are  accustomed  to  feel  towards  outsiders  to 
their  faith  ;  but  I  had  also  heard  of  their  dis- 
play of  it,  when  in  possession  of  the  power. 
The  '  Sectary '  who  sets  foot  in  the  city  of 
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Latter-day  Saints,  or  travels  with  a  Mormon 
train,  will  be  prudent  to  keep  his  dissent  to 
himself.  Woe  to  him  if  he  proclaim  it  too 
boastingly ! 

Not  only  with  difficulties  then,  but  with 
dangers  was  my  purpose  beset;  though  the 
difficulties  caused  me  far  more  concern  than 
the  actual  dangers.  Had  Holt  been  upon  my 
side — had  I  been  certain  of  his  consent — I 
should  have  cared  little  for  the  dangers  of  an 
abduction :  for  this  was  the  plan  to  which  my 
thoughts  now  pointed.  Even  had  I  been  sure 
that  Lilian  herself  would  agree  to  such  a 
thing,  I  should  have  deemed  all  danger  light, 
and  still  have  entertained  a  hope  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  contingencies  appeared  fearfully  un- 
favourable :  the  father  would  not  consent — the 
daughter  might  not  ? 

It  was  this  last  doubt  that  gave  the  darkest 
hue  to  my  reflections. 

I  continued  them — turning  the  subject  over 
and  over — viewing  it  from  every  point. 

Surely  Holt  would  not  contribute  to  the 
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ruin  of  his  daughter — for  in  no  other  light 
did  I  regard  her  introduction  to  the  society 
of  the  Mormon  city?  There  was  man- 
hood in  the  man — somewhere  down  near  the 
bottom  of  his  heart — perhaps  some  remnants 
of  rough  virtue.  This  I  had  myself  proved ; 
and,  if  fiUal  testimony  were  to  be  trusted,  he 
was  not  so  abandoned  a  character  as  he  ap- 
peared. Was  it  possible  he  could  be  aware  of 
the  real  intentions  of  the  churl  who  was  lead- 
ing him  and  his  to  ruin  ? 

After  all,  he  might  not.  It  is  true  he  was 
aware  that  Stebbins  was  a  Mormon  ;  but 
as  Marian  had  suggested — in  her  efforts  to 
justify  him,  poor  girl  —  he  might  be  igno- 
rant of  the  true  character  of  these  sanctified 
forhans. 

The  story  that  Marian  had  died  on  her 
way  out,  showed  that  Holt  was  being  grossly 
deceived  in  relation  to  that  matter.  It  also 
gave  colour  to  the  idea,  that  he  might  be 
equally  the  victim  of  deception  about  the 
other. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hold  him 
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guiltless  I  had  so  closely  questioned  Marian : 
for  instinct  had  already  whispered  me  that  in 
his  hands,  more  than  in  aught  else,  rested  my 
hope  or  my  ruin.  For  that  reason  had  I  been 
so  eager  to  ascertain  his  inclinings. 

That  he  was  under  some  obhgation  to  the 
pseudo-apostle  was  perfectly  clear.  More 
than  a  mere  obligation ;  something  that  pro- 
duced a  condition  of  awe :  as  I  had  myself 
been  a  witness.  Some  dark  secret,  no  doubt, 
was  shared  between  them. 

But  were  it  ever  so  dark — even  were  it 
black  murder — it  might  not  be,  on  the  part  of 
Holt,  a  voluntary  endurance :  and  Marian  had 
hinted  at  something  of  this  sort,  Here — out 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  desert — far  from 
justice  and  from  judges — punishment  for  an 
old  offence  might  be  less  dreaded  ;  and  a  man 
of  the  bold  stamp  of  this  Tennesseean  squatter 
might  hopefully  dream  of  escaping  from  the 
ties  of  terror  by  which  his  spirit  had  so  long 
been  enthralled  ? 

Conjectures  of  this  nature  were  chasing  one 
another  through  my  brain ;   and  not  without 
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the  efifect  of  once  more  giving  a  brighter  tinge 
to  the  colour  of  my  mental  horizon. 

I  naturally  turned  my  eyes  upon  Marian. 
In  her  I  beheld  an  ally  of  no  ordinary  kind — 
one  whose  motive  for  aiding  me  to  rescue  her 
sister,  could  be  scarce  less  powerful  than  my 
own. 

Poor  girl !  she  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  moments  of  bliss !  She  knew  not  the 
misery  that  was  yet  in  store  for  her.  Win- 
grove  had  my  directions  to  be  silent  upon  that 
theme — the  more  easily  obeyed  in  the  fulness 
of  his  own  happiness. 

It  was  no  pleasant  task  to  dash  from  their 
lips  the  cup  of  sweet  joy ;  but  the  time  was 
pressing,  and  as  the  sacrifice  must  come,  it 
might  as  well  come  at  once. 

I  saw  that  the  Utahs  had  given  up  the  pur- 
suit. Most  of  them  had  returned  to  the  scene 
of  their  short  conflict ;  while  others,  singly  or 
in  squads,  were  moving  towards  the  butte. 
The  women,  too,  were  approaching — some 
with  the  wounded — some  carrying  the  bodies 
of   the    slain  warriors  —  chaunting  the  dis- 
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mal   death-song  as   they    marched   solemnly 
along. 

Casting  a  glance  at  the  wailing  multitude, 
I  leaped  down  from  the  rock,  and  rapidly 
descended  to  the  plain. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   TEUE    TIGRESS. 

I  WALKED  out  towards  the  stream. 

The  lovers  met  me  half-way.  As  I  looked 
in  their  eyes,  illumined  and  sparkling  with  the 
pure  light  of  love,  I  hesitated  in  my  intent 

'  After  all,'  thought  I,  '  there  will  not  be 
time  to  tell  her  the  whole  story.  The  Indians 
will  soon  be  on  the  ground.  Our  presence 
will  be  required  in  the  council ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  revelation  till 
that  is  over  ?  Let  her  enjoy  her  new-found 
happiness  for  an  hour  longer.' 

I  was  thus  hesitating — at  the  same  time 
looking  the  beautiful  huntress  in  the  face — 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  her  start,  and 
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fling  from  her  the  hand  she  had  been  hitherto 
holding  in  her  fond  clasp ! 

The  look  of  her  lover — mine  as  well — "was 
that  of  bewildered  astonishment. 

Not  so  hers.  Her  cheek  turned  pale — then 
red — then  paled  again ;  while  a  glance  of 
proud  anger  shot  forth  from  her  eyes ! 

The  glance  was  directed  outwards  to  the 
plain,  back  upon  Wingrove,  and  then  once 
more  quick  and  piercing  towards  the  plain. 

Equally  puzzled  by  her  look  and  behaviour, 
I  faced  round  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  her  glance.  I  had  the  explanation  at 
once. 

The  chief,  Wa-ka-ra,  had  arrived  at  the 
butte ;  and  sat  halted  upon  his  war-steed  by 
the  side  of  the  waggon.  There  were  three  or 
four  other  Indians  around  him,  mounted  and 
afoot;  but  one  on  horseback  was  entirely 
unlike  the  rest.     This  one  was  a  woman. 

She  was  not  bound,  yet  it  was  easy  to  see 
she  was  a  captive.  That  could  be  told  by  the 
way  she  was  encircled  by  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  by  their  treatment  of  her. 
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She  was  on  horseback,  as  already  stated, 
and  near  to  the  Utah  chief — in  front  of  him. 

Neither  Wingrove  nor  I  had  any  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  captive.  It  was  Su-wa-nee, 
the  Chicasaw. 

The  eye  of  jealousy  had  found  her  equally 
easy  of  identification :  since  it  was  by  it  she 
was  first  recognised.  It  was  upon  her  that 
Marian  was  directing  those  lightning  glances. 
It  was  her  presence  that  had  caused  that  con- 
vulsive start,  and  those  fearfiil  emotions,  that 
now  proclaimed  themselves  in  the  countenance 
of  the  huntress-maiden. 

The  storm  soon  burst. 

*  Perjured  hypocrite !  this  is  the  love  you 
have  sworn — with  the  oath  still  burning  upon 
your  lips  ?  Once  more  betrayed  !  O  man  ! 
Once  more  betrayed  !  O  God  !  would  that  I 
had  left  you  to  your  fate  !' 

'  I  declar',  Marian  ' — 

'  Declare  nothing  more  to  me  !  Enough — 
yonder  is  your  attraction — yonder  !  Oh  !  to 
think  of  this  outrage !  Here — even  here  to 
the  wild  desert  has  he  brought  her ;  she  who 
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has  been  the  cause  of  all,  my  unhappy 

Ha !  she  is  coming  up  to  you !  Now,  sir, 
meet  her  face  to  face — help  her  from  her  horse 
— wait  upon  her !     Go !  villain,  go !' 

'  I  swar'  Marian,  by  the  livin' ' 

His  speech  was  interrupted.  At  that 
moment  Su-wa-nee,  who  had  shot  her  horse 
clear  from  the  entourage  of  her  guards,  came 
galloping  upon  the  ground. 

I  was  myself  so  surprised  at  this  proceeding, 
that  I  could  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  and  not 
until  the  Chicasaw  had  passed  directly  in  front 
of  us  and  halted  there,  could  I  believe  that  I 
was  otherwise  than  dreaming.  Wingrove 
appeared  equally  the  victim  of  a  bewildered 
surprise. 

As  Su-wa-nee  drew  up,  she  gave  utterance 
to  a  shrill  scream ;  and  flinging  herself  from 
her  horse,  rushed  onward  in  the  direction  of 
Marian. 

The  latter  had  turned  away  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  frantic  speech  ;  and  was  now  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  with  her  back 
towards  us. 
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There  was  no  mistaking  the  intention  of 
the  Chicasaw.  The  hideous  expression  of  her 
face — the  lurid  fire  burning  in  her  oblique 
eyes — the  white  teeth  shining  and  wolf-like — 
all  betrayed  her  horrid  design;  which  was 
further  made  manifest  by  a  long  knife  seen 
glittering  in  her  grasp  ! 

With  all  my  voice,  I  raised  a  warning 
shout !  Wingrove  did  the  same — so,  too,  the 
Utahs  who  were  following  their  captive. 

The  shout  was  heard,  and  heeded.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  so :  else  in  another  instant  warn- 
ing would  have  been  too  late,  and  the  vengeful 
Chicasaw  would  have  launched  herself  upon 
her  unconscious  victim. 

The  huntress  faced  round  on  hearing  the 
cry.  She  saw  the  approaching  danger ;  and, 
with  the  subtle  quickness  of  that  Indian  nature 
common  to  both,  she  placed  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence. 

She  had  no  weapon.  Her  late  love-scene 
needed  none.  Her  rifle  had  been  left  by  the 
butte,  and  she  was  without  arm  of  any  kind  ,* 
but,  quick  as  thought,  she  wound  the  Mexican 
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serape  about  her  wrist,  and  held  it  to  shield 
her  body  from  the  threatened  thrust. 

The  Chicasaw  paused,  as  if  to  make 
more  certain  of  her  aim ;  and  for  a  moment 
the  two  stood  face  to  face — glaring  at  each 
other  with  that  look  of  concentrated  hate 
which  jealousy  alone  can  give.  It  was 
the  enraged  tigress  about  to  spring  upon 
the  beautiful  panther,  that  has  crossed  her 
path. 

All  this  action  was  well-nigh  instantaneous 
— so  quick  in  its  occurrence,  that  neither  I 
nor  Win  grove  could  get  up  in  time  to  hinder 
the  assailant.  We  both  hastened  forward  as 
fast  as  it  was  in  our  power ;  but  we  should 
have  been  too  late,  had  the  thrust  been  better 
aimed,  or  less  skilfully  avoided. 

It  was  given.  With  a  wild  scream,  the 
Chicasaw  bounded  forward  and  dealt  the 
stroke ;  but,  by  a  dexterous  sleight,  the  huntress 
received  it  on  the  serape^  and  the  blade  glanced 
harmlessly  aside. 

We  hurried  onward  to  get  between  them ; 
but  at  that  moment  a  third  combatant  became 
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mingled  in  the  fray ;  and  the  safety  of  Marian 
was  secured. 

It  was  not  the  hand  of  man  that  had  res- 
cued her;  but  an  ally  whom,  perhaps,  she 
deemed  more  faithful.  It  was  the  dog 
Wolf! 

The  impetus  which  the  Indian  had  given 
to  the  thrust,  and  its  consequent  failure,  had 
carried  her  past  her  intended  victim.  She 
was  turning  with  the  design  of  renewing  the 
attack,  when  the  dog  rushed  upon  the  ground. 

With  a  savage  growl,  the  animal  sprang 
forward ;  and  vaulting  high  into  the  air, 
launched  himself  on  the  breast  of  the  Chica- 
saw — at  the  same  instant  seizing  her  by  the 
throat ! 

In  this  position  he  clung — holding  on  by 
his  terrible  teeth,  and  aided  by  his  paws,  with 
which  he  kept  constantly  clawing  the  bosom 
of  the  Indian ! 

It  was  a  painful  spectacle ;  and  now  that 
Marian  was  safe,  Wingrove  and  I  ran  on 
with  the  intention  of  releasing  the  woman 
from  the  grasp  of  the  dog. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Before  we  could  get  near,  both  victim  and 
avenger  disappeared  from  our  sight ! 

The  Indian  in  her  wild  terror  had  been 
retreating  backward.  In  this  way  she  had 
reached  the  bank ;  and,  having  lost  her  foot- 
ing, had  fallen  back  downward  upon  the 
water ! 

As  we  arrived  upon  the  edge,  neither 
woman  nor  dog  was  visible.  Both  had  sunk 
to  the  bottom  ! 

Almost  on  the  instant,  they  reappeared  on 
the  surface,  the  dog  uppermost ;  and  we  saw 
that  his  teeth  were  still  fastened  upon  the 
throat  of  his  human  victim ! 

Half  a  dozen  men  leaped  into  the  water ; 
and,  after  a  struggle,  the  savage  animal  was 
dragged  from  his  hold. 

It  was  too  late.  The  sharp  incisors  had 
done  their  dread  work ;  and  as  the  body  of 
the  wretched  woman  was  raised  over  the  bank, 
those  who  lifted  it  perceived  that  the  last 
breath  had  gone  out  of  it.  The  limbs  were 
supple,  and  the  pulse  no  longer  beat. 

Su-wa-nee  had  ceased  to  live  ! 


CHAPTEE  XYII. 

SUSPICIOUS    APPEARAXCES. 

The  Indians  came  crowding  around  the  corpse 
— both  warriors  and  women.  Their  exclama- 
tions betokened  no  sympathy.  Even  the 
squaws  looked  on  with  unpitying  aspect — 
though  the  victim  was  of  their  own  race  and 
sex.  They  knew  she  had  been  allied  with 
their  enemies ;  and  had  been  witnesses  of 
her  savage  assault  upon  Maranee,  though 
ignorant  of  its  motive.  Some  of  them  who 
had  lost  kindred  in  the  strife,  already  stirred 
by  grief  and  fury,  were  proceeding  to  insult 
the  lifeless  and  mutilated  remains — to  mutilate 
them  still  more ! 
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I  turned  away  from  the  loathsome  scene. 
Neither  the  dead  nor  the  living,  that  com- 
posed this  ghastly  tableau,  had  further  interest 
for  me. 

My  glance,  wandering  in  search  of  other 
forms,  first  fell  upon  that  of  Wingrove. 

He  was  standing  near,  in  an  attitude  that 
betokened  extreme  prostration  of  spirit.  His 
head  hung  forward  over  his  breast ;  but  his 
eyes  were  not  directed  to  the  ground:  they 
were  turned  upward,  gazing  after  a  form  that 
was  passing  away.  It  was  that  of  the  hunt- 
ress. The  girl  had  regained  her  horse;  and 
was  riding  off,  followed  by  the  dog. 

She  went  slowly — as  if  irresolute  both  as  to 
the  act  and  the  direction.  In  both,  the  horse 
appeared  to  have  his  will:  the  reins  rested 
loosely  upon  his  withers;  while  his  rider 
seemed  wrapped  in  a  silent  abstraction. 

I  was  hastening  towards  my  Arab,  with  the 
design  of  joining' her,  when  I  saw  that  I  was 
anticipated.  Another  had  conceived  a  similar 
intention.     It  was  Wa-ka-ra. 

The  young  chief,  still   on   horseback,   was 
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seen  spurring  out  from  the  midst  of  his  men, 
and  guiding  his  war-steed  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  huntress.  Before  I  could  lay 
hands  upon  my  bridle,  he  had  galloped  up 
to  Marian,  and  falling  into  a  gentler  pace, 
rode  on  by  her  side. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  follow  them.  How- 
ever ill-timed  the  interview,  or  whatever  might 
be  its  object,  it  was  not  for  me  to  interfere. 
Even  had  I  risked  the  rudeness,  the  policy  of 
doing  so  would  have  been  doubtful ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  this  thought  that  restrained  me. 

Somewhat  chagrined  at  having  my  designs 
internipted,  I  gave  up  the  intention  of  mount- 
ing my  horse,  and  turned  back  towards  Win- 
grove. 

As  soon  as  I  was  near  enough  to  read  the 
expression  upon  his  features,  I  saw  that  my 
chagrin  was  more  than  shared  by  him.  An 
emotion  of  most  rancorous  bitterness  was 
burning  in  the  breast  of  the  young  backwoods- 
man. 

His  glance  was  fixed  upon  the  two  forms — 
slowly  receding  across  the  plain.     He  was  re 
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garding  every  movement  of  both  with  that 
keen  concentrated  gaze,  which  jealousy  alone 
can  give. 

'  Nonsense,  Wingrove  !'  said  I,  reading  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart.  '  Don't  let  that  trouble 
you :  there's  nothing  between  them,  I  can 
assure  you.' 

In  offering  this  assurance,  I  was  not  so  con- 
fident as  to  its  truth.  For  the  Indian,  I  could 
not  answer.  Though  he  were  the  coldest  of 
his  continent  race — as  bronze  or  marble — he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  companion  ?  There  might 
be  nothing  on  her  side  ?  And  yet,  withal,  the 
Utah  chief  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  human- 
ity: to  all  appearance,  and  by  all  accounts, 
noble  and  chivalric — certainly  brave  and  hand- 
some— with  a  figure  scarcely  surpassed  by  that 
of  Phoebus,  and  features  that,  even  under  the 
spoiling  of  the  war-paint,  proclaimed  their 
elegant  outlines. 

And  this  maiden  of  acute  perceptions — her- 
self a  sang-melee — of  strong  passions  and 
powers — might  she  not  have  perceived  these 
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high  qualities  ?     Might  she  not  have  looked 
upon  them  with  predilection  ? 

But  for  the  love-scene  lately  enacted,  I 
should  have  regarded  an  affirmative  answer 
to  the  question  as  not  only  possible,  but  pro- 
bable. Even  then,  as  T  looked  after  the  two 
forms,  and  noted  the  bearing  of  the  savage 
chief,  as  in  close  converse,  he  bent  gallantly 
over  to  the  ear  of  his  beautiful  protegee — 
while  she,  on  her  part,  seemed  less  to  droop 
with  despondence — I  could  almost  fancy  a 
relationship  between  them  fatal  to  the  peace 
of  my  companion. 

But  no — no !  The  scene  I  had  so  lately 
witnessed  between  her  and  Wingrove,  was 
wreathed  with  acts  and  expressions  of  still 
greater  endearment.  The  fond  clasp  of  the 
hands — the  love-light  burning  in  the  eyes  of 
both,  plainly  mutual  and  reciprocal — were 
proofs  of  a  true  attachment — one  that  the 
veri^t  coquette  could  not  have  shaken  off  in 
such  hasty  fashion.  Impossible  !  The  scenes 
might,  and  did,  present  a  certain  similarity ; 
but  both  could  not  be  genuine  ? 
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Poor  Wingrove  !  It  was  not  in  his  power 
to  reason  thus — no  more  than  in  that  of  any 
other  circumstanced  as  he.  The  lover's  heart 
may  be  wrung  with  doubts — even  before  the 
echoes  of  the  affirming  oath  have  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  his  ear ! 

'  It's  kind  o'  you,  capt'n,'  rejoined  he  ;  '  but 
arter  all  that's  passed,  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  If  she's  false  arter  that,  an'  wi'  an 
Injun  too,  by  Heaven,  I'd  feel  like  killin'  o' 
her !  oh  !' 

A  groan  followed  the  hypothetical  threat. 

*  Come,  comrade !  calm  your  feelings. 
There's  nothing  whatever  to  justify  your  sus- 
picions— on  her  side,  I  am  sure  of  it :  she  has 
herself  told  me  so.' 

^  Sure,  capt'n,  she  kudn't  love  both  o'  us  ?' 

I  could  not  help  smihng  at  the  question — 
uttered  as  it  was  in  a  tone  of  innocent  but 
earnest  appeal.  I  hastily  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

'  She  hes  but  this  minnit  told  me  she  loved 
me ;  said  it,  an  wud  a  swore  to  it,  if  I  hed 
liked.     I  war  as  happy  as  the  flowers  o'  May  : 
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for  it  war  the  first  time  she  iver  said  that  wi' 
her  own  Hps ;  an'  jest  look  now  ! — look  yon- 
der !' 

With  the  shadow  deepening  more  darkly 
on  his  brow,  he  pointed  towards  those  of 
whom  we  were  speaking. 

Certainly  the  spectacle  was  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  suspicions  of  a  less  jealous  lover — if 
not  to  justify  them.  Both  the  equestrians 
had  halted  at  a  distant  part  of  the  plain. 
They  were  not  so  distant,  but  that  their  atti- 
tudes could  be  observed.  They  still  remained 
on  horseback ;  but  the  horses  were  side  by  side, 
and  so  near  each  other,  that  the  bodies  of 
their  riders  appeared  almost  touching.  The 
head  of  the  chief  was  bent  forward  and 
downward ;  while  his  hand  appeared  ex- 
tended outward,  as  if  holding  that  of  the  hun- 
tress ! 

It  was  a  fearful  tableau  for  a  lover  to  con- 
template— even  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  white 
lips,  clenched  teeth,  and  quick  irregular  beat- 
ing of  Wingrove's  heart — perfectly  audible  to 
me  as  I  stood  beside  him — told  with   what 
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terrible    emotions    the    sight    was    inspiring 
him. 

I  was  myself  puzzled  at  the  attitude  of  the 
Utah  chief — as  well  as  the  silent  complai- 
sance with  which  his  attentions  appeared  to  be 
received. 

It  certainly  had  the  seeming  of  gallantry — 
though  I  was  loath  to  believe  in  its  reahty. 
In  truth  I  could  not  give  credence  to  such  a 
thought.  It  was  not  human  nature — not  even 
woman's — to  play  false  in  such  sans  f aeon. 

The  appearance  must  certainly  be  a  decep- 
tion ? 

I  was  endeavouring  to  conjecture  an  ex- 
planation, when  a  moving  object  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  a  horseman  w^ho  appeared 
upon  the  plain,  beyond  where  the  huntress 
and  the  chief  had  halted.  To  our  eyes,  he 
was  nearly  in  a  line  with  them — approach- 
ing down  the  valley  from  the  upper  canon — 
out  of  which  he  had  evidently  issued.  He 
was  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
other  two  ;  but  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was 
coming  on  at  fall  gallop  and  straight  towards 
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them.     In  a  few  moments,  he  would  be  up 
to  where  they  stood. 

I  watched  this  horseman  with  interest.  I 
was  in  hopes  he  would  keep  on  his  course, 
and  interrupt  the  scene  that  was  annoying 
myself,  and  torturing  my  companion. 

I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  hope.  The 
hurrying  horseman  rode  straight  on ;  and, 
having  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  others,  drew  his 
horse  to  a  halt. 

At  the  same  instant,  the  Utah  chief  was 
seen  to  separate  from  his  companion ;  and 
riding  up  to  the  stranger,  appeared  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him. 

It  had  the  show  of  being  some  matter  of 
interest  or  secrecy  between  them :  since  they 
remained  apart,  as  if  in  earnest  converse. 

After  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  chief 
faced  round  to  the  huntress ;  and,  apparently 
giving  utterance  to  some  parting  speech, 
headed  his  horse  towards  the  butte,  and  along 
with  the  stranger,  came  galloping  downward. 

The  huntress  kept  her  place;  but  I  saw 
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her  dismount,  and  stoop  down  towards  the 
dog,  as  if  caressing  him. 

I  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  her  alone ;  and,  bidding  Wingrove 
to  wait  for  my  return,  I  once  more  hastened 
to  lay  hold  of  my  horse. 

Perhaps  I  should  encounter  the  chief  on 
the  way  ?  Perhaps  he  might  not  exactly  like 
the  proceeding  ?  But  Marian  must  be  com- 
municated with  upon  something  besides  matters 
of  love;  and  my  honest  intention  rendered 
me  less  timid,  about  any  idle  construction 
the  savage  might  please  to  put  upon  my  con- 
duct. 

Thus  fortified,  I  leaped  to  the  back  of  my 
steed,  and  hurried  oflP  upon  my  errand. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A    FRESH    ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 

As  we  rode  in  counter-directions,  I  met  the 
chief  almost  on  the  instant. 

I  was  slightly  surprised  that  he  passed, 
without  taking  notice  of  me  !  He  could  not 
fail  to  guess  whither  I  was  going :  as  I  was 
heading  straight  for  the  huntress ;  and  there 
was  no  other  object  to  have  drawn  me  in  that 
direction. 

He  did  not  even  appear  to  see  me  !  As  he 
passed  at  a  rapid  pace,  his  eyes  were  bent 
forward  upon  the  butte,  or  occasionally  turned 
towards  the  horseman  who  galloped  by  his 
side.  Perhaps  the  communication  which  the 
latter  had  just  made  to  him  was  absorbing  his 
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thoughts  ?     This  might  account  for  his  indif- 
ference to  the  movement  I  was  making  ? 

The  strange  horseman  was  an  Indian 
From  the  absence  of  the  war-costume,  I  could 
tell  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  late  con- 
flict, but  had  just  arrived  from  some  distant 
journey — no  doubt,  a  messenger  who  brought 
news.  His  jaded  horse  and  dusty  garb  justi- 
fied this  conjecture. 

Equally  desirous  of  shunning  an  encounter, 
I  passed  the  two  riders  in  silence,  and  kept 
on  my  course. 

As  I  drew  near  to  the  huntress-maiden,  I 
was  speculating  on  the  reception  I  might  ex- 
pect, and  the  explanation  I  ought  to  give. 
How  would  she  receive  me  ?  Not  with  much 
grace,  I  feared ;  at  all  events,  not  till  she 
should  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 

The  ambiguous  and  ill-timed  appearance  of 
the  Chicasaw,  combined  with  the  sinister  and 
dramatic  incident  which  followed,  must  have 
produced  on  her  mind  eccentric  and  errone- 
ous impressions.  The  effect  would  naturally 
be  to  falsify,  not  only  the  protestations  of  her 
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lover,  but  my  own  testimony  borne  in  his 
behalf,  and  indeed  all  else  she  had  been  told. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  predict  an  ungracious 
reception. 

As  I  approached,  she  gave  over  caressing 
the  dog ;  and  once  more  leaped  to  the  back 
of  her  horse.  I  was  in  fear  that  she  would 
ride  off,  and  shun  me.  I  knew  I  could  easily 
overtake  her;  but  a  chase  of  this  nature 
would  scarcely  have  been  to  my  liking. 

She  seized  hold  of  her  bridle,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  irresolute;  but  curiosity  as 
to  what  I  might  have  to  communicate — 
perhaps  some  stronger  feeling — at  length 
usurped  the  sway  :  the  rein  dropped  from  her 
fingers,  and  in  an  attitude  of  listless  indiffer- 
ence she  awaited  my  approach. 

Even  after  I  had  ridden  up  to  her  side,  she 
vouchsafied  neither  glance  nor  gesture  of 
recognition ;  but,  murmuring  some  words 
of  endearment  to  the  dog,  appeared  to  be 
alone  interested  in  the  movements  of  the 
animal ! 

'  Marian  Holt !'  I  said  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
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remonstance,  'your  suspicions  are  unjust — I 
have  come  to  offer  you  an  explanation ' 

'  I  need  none,'  interrupted  she  in  a  quiet 
voice,  but  without  raising  her  eyes.  A  gentle 
wave  of  her  hand  accompanied  the  words. 

I  fancied  both  the  tone  and  the  gesture 
were  repellant ;  but  soon  perceived  that  I  was 
mistaken. 

*  I  need  none,'  she  repeated,  '  all  has  been 
explained.' 

'  Explained  !      How  ?'     I  inquired,  taken 
by  surprise  at  the  unexpected  declaration. 
'  Wa-ka-ra  has  told  me  all.' 
'What!— ofSu-wa-nee?' 
A  gesture  of  assent  was  the  answer. 

*  I  am  glad  of  this.  But  Wa-ka-ra !  how 
knew  he  the  circumstance  ?' 

'  Partly  from  the  Mexican  to  whom  your 
people  have  communicated  them — partly  from 
the  captive  Arapahoes.  Enough — I  am  satis- 
fied.' 

'And  you  forgive  Wingrove  ?' 

'  Forgiveness  now  lies  upon  his  side.  I 
have    not  only  wronged    him  by   my  suspi- 
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eions,  but  have  reviled  him.  T  deserve  his 
contempt.  /  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  for- 
given.' 

Light  had  broken  upon  me — bright  light  it 
was  for  Wingrove !  The  suspicious  duetto 
with  the  Utah  chief  was  explained. 

Its  innocence  was  made  further  manifest, 
by  what  came  under  my  eyes  at  the  moment. 
On  the  arm  that  was  raised  in  gesture,  I 
observed  a  strip  of  cotton  wound  round  it 
above  the  wrist.  A  spot  of  blood  appeared 
through  the  rag ! 

^  Ha !  you  are  wounded  T  said  I,  noticing 
the  bandage. 

'  It  is  nothing — merely  a  scratch  made  by 
the  point  of  the  knife.  Wa-ka-ra  has  bound 
it  up.     It  still  bleeds  a  little,  but  it  is  nothing.' 

It  was  the  role  of  the  surgeon,  then,  the 
chief  had  been  playing  when  seen  in  that  am- 
biguous attitude  !     More  light  for  Wingrove  ! 

'  What  a  fiend !'  I  said,  my  reflection 
directed  towards  Su-wa-nee.  *She  deserved 
death !' 

'  Ah — the   unfortunate   woman  !    hers   has 
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been  a  terrible  fate  ;  and  whether  she  deserved 
it  or  not,  I  cannot  help  feeling  pity  for  her.  I 
would  to  God  it  had  been  otherwise ;  but  this 
faithful  companion  saw  the  attempt  upon  my 
life ;  and  when  any  one  attacks  me,  nothing 
can  restrain  him.  It  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  protected  me  from  an  enemy.  Ah  me ! 
mine  has  been  a  life  of  sad  incidents — at  least 
the  last  six  months  of  it.* 

I  essayed  to  rescue  her  from  these  gloomy 
reflections.  I  foresaw  the  termination  of  her 
troubles.     Their  end  was  near. 

"Words  of  cheer  were  easily  spoken.  I 
could  promise  her  the  forgiveness  of  her 
lover :  since  I  knew  how  freely  and  promptly 
that  would  be  obtained. 

'Ah,  Marian,'  I  said,  'a  bright  future  is 
before  you.  Would  that  I  could  say  as  much 
for  myself — for  your  sister  Lilian  !' 

'  Ha !'  exclaimed  she,  suddenly  excited  to 
an  extreme  point  of  interest,  '  tell  me  of  my 
sister !  You  promised  to  do  so  ?  Surely  she 
is  not  in  danger  ?' 

I  proceeded  to  reveal  everything — my  own 
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history — my  first  interview  with  Lilian — my 
love  for  her,  and  the  reasons  I  had  for  believ- 
ing it  to  be  returned — the  departure  from 
Tennessee  with  the  Mormon — our  pursuit  of 
the  train,  and  capture  by  the  Indians — in 
short,  everything  that  had  occurred,  up  to  the 
hour  of  my  meeting  with  herself 

I  added  my  suspicions  as  to  the  sad  destiny 
for  which  her  sister  was  designed — which  my 
own  fears  hindered  me  from  concealing. 

After  giving  way  to  those  natural  emotions, 
which  such  a  revelation  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, the  huntress-maiden  suddenly  resumed 
that  firmness  peculiar  to  her  character ;  and 
at  once  entered  with  me  into  the  consideration 
of  some  plan  by  which  Lilian  might  be  saved 
from  a  fate — which  her  own  experience  told 
her  could  be  no  other  than  infamous. 

'Yes!'  cried  she,  giving  way  to  a  burst  of 
anguish,  '  too  well  know  I  the  design  of  that 
perjured  villain.  O  father  !  lost — dishonoured  1 
O  sister  !  bartered — betrayed  !  Alas  !  poor 
Lilian !' 

'Nay — do  not  despair! — there  is  hope  yet. 
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But  we  must  not  lose  time.  We  must  at 
once  depart  hence,  and  continue  the  pursuit. 

'True — and  I  shall  go  with  you.  You 
promised  to  take  me  to  my  home  ?  Take  me 
now  where  you  will — anywhere  that  I  may 
assist  in  saving  my  sister.  Merciful  Heaven  ! 
She,  too,  in  the  power  of  that  monster  of 
wickedness !' 

Wingrove,  wildly  happy — at  once  forgiving 
and  forgiven — was  now  called  to  our  council. 
The  faithful  Sure -shot  was  also  admitted  to 
the  knowledge  of  everything.  We  might 
stand  in  need  of  his  efficient  arm. 

We  found  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
apart  from  the  Indians — for  the  scalp-dance 
now  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  With- 
drawing some  distance  from  the  noisy  cere- 
mony, we  proceeded  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  rescuing  Lilian  Holt,  from  the  grasp  of 
that  knave  into  whose  power  the  innocent 
girl  had  so  unprotectedly  fallen. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PLAXXIXG    AX   ABDUCTION. 

Our  deliberations  occupied  but  a  brief  time. 
I  had  already  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings ;  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
there  was  only  one  course  to  be  followed,  by 
which  Lilian's  safety  could  be  secured — that 
is,  by  carrying  her  off  from  the  Mormon  train. 
In  this  opinion  her  sister  fully  agreed. 
She  knew  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  the 
wolf  would  willingly  yield  up  his  victim  ;  and 
the  painful  thought  was  pressing  upon  her 
that  even  her  own  father,  hoodwinked  by  the 
hypocrites  that  surrounded  him,  might  reject 
the   opportunity    of  saving   his   child !     He 
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would  not  be  the  only  parent,  who,  blinded 
by  this  abominable  delusion,  has  similarly 
sacrificed  upon  the  unhallowed  altar  of  Mor- 
mondom. 

Of  this  melancholy  fact  Marian  was  not 
ignorant.  Her  unhappy  journey  across  the 
great  plains  had  revealed  to  her  many  a  strange 
incident — many  a  wicked  phase  of  the  human 
heart. 

All  agreed  that  Lilian  must  be  taken  from 
the  Mormons,  either  by  force  or  by  stealth. 
It  must  be  done,  too,  before  they  could  reach 
the  Salt  Lake  city.  Once  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Transatlantic  Jordan,  these  pseudo-saints 
would  be  safe  from  the  interference  of  their 
most  powerful  enemies.  There  the  deed  of 
abduction  would  be  no  longer  possible  ;  or,  if 
still  possible,  too  late. 

Was  it  practicable  elsewhere — upon  the 
route  ?  And  how  was  it  to  be  effected  ?  These 
were  the  questions  that  occupied  us. 

There  were  but  three  men  of  us :  for  the 
Irishman,  now  completely  hors  de  combat^  must 
be  left  behind.     True,  the  huntress-maiden, 
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who  had  declared  her  determination  to  accom- 
pany us,  might  well  be  counted  as  a  fourth — 
in  all  four  guns.  But  what  would  four  guns 
avail  against  more  than  ten  times  the  number  ? 

Wingrove  had  learned  from  the  wretched 
Chicasaw  that  there  were  a  hundred  men 
with  the  Mormon  train.  It  was  idle,  there- 
fore, to  think  of  carrying  her  off  by  force.  That 
would  have  been  sheer  quixotism — only  to 
end  fatally  for  all  of  us. 

And  was  it  not  equally  idle  to  dream  of  an 
abduction  by  stealth  ? 

Verily,  it  seemed  so.  How  were  we  to 
approach  this  Mormon  host  ?  How  enter  their 
camp,  guarded  as  it  would  be  by  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  lynx-eyed  villains  ?  By  day,  it 
would  be  impossible  ;  by  night,  hazardous,  and 
equally  impracticable  would  be  our  purpose. 
We  could  not  join  company  with  these  clannish 
emigrants,  without  offering  some  excuse.  What 
pretext  could  we  put  forward  ?  Had  we  been 
strangers  to  them,  we  might  have  availed  our- 
selves of  some  plausible  story;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  so.     All  of  us,  except  Sure- 
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shot,  would  be  known  to  their  leader.  My 
presence,  however  unexpected,  would  at  once 
proclaim  my  purpose  to  the  keen-witted  knave ; 
and  as  for  Marian  Holt,  hers  would  be  a  po- 
sition of  positive  danger — even  equalling  that 
in  which  her  sister  was  now  placed.  Stebbins 
could  claim  her — if  not  by  a  true  husband's 
right,  at  least  by  the  laws  of  Mormon  ma- 
trimony ;  and  of  course  by  those  laws  would 
the  case  be  judged  in  a  Mormon  camp — the 
apostle  himself  being  their  interpreter ! 

The  hope  which  I  had  built  upon  the 
prospect  of  an  alliance  with  Marian  was,  that 
by  her  intercession  Lilian  might  be  induced 
voluntarily  to  make  her  escape — even,  if  ne- 
cessary, from  her  father ! 

I  had  conceived  the  hope  too  hastily — 
without  dwelling  upon  the  danger  to  Marian 
herself.  This  was  now  evident  to  all  of  us. 
We  saw  that  Marian  could  not  safely  enter 
the  Mormon  camp.  We  could  not  think 
of  submitting  her  to  a  danger  that  might  too 
probably  conduct  to  a  double  sacrifice — two 
victims  instead  of  one. 
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Our  thoughts  turned  upon  the  ex-rifleman 
He  was  the  only  one  of  us  unknown  to  the 
leader  of  the  Mormons,  and  to  Holt  himself. 

To  Sure-shot,  then,  were  our  hopes  next 
transferred.  He  might  join  the  train  on  some 
pretext — the  rest  of  us  remaining  at  a  dis- 
tance? By  his  agency,  a  communication 
might  be  effected  with  Lilian  herself;  the 
proximity  of  her  sister  made  known;  the 
perils  of  her  own  situation — of  which  no  doubt 
the  young  creature  was  yet  entirely  ignorant. 
Her  scruples  once  overcome  by  a  knowledge  of 
her  own  danger,  she  would  herself  aid  in  con- 
triving a  plan  of  escape  ? 

For  such  a  purpose,  Sure-shot  was  the  man 
— adroit,  crafty,  courageous.  Thus  ran  our 
reflections. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  in  this  emergency 
we  had  not  thought  of  Wa-ka-ra :  surely  he 
could  have  given  us  effective  aid  ?  With  his 
mounted  warriors,  he  could  soon  have  over- 
taken the  Mormon  train,  surrounded  it,  and 
dealt  out  the  law  to  its  leader  ? 

We  knew  all  this,  and  did  think  of  Wa- 
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ka-ra.  We  thought  of  appealing  to  him,  and 
had  not  quite  given  up  the  idea.  But  we  had 
already  learned  the  improbabihty  of  our  appeal 
being  acted  upon.  Marian  had  interpreted  to 
us  the  views  of  the  Utah  chief  in  relation  to 
the  Mormons. 

These  wily  diplomatists  had,  from  their  first 
settlement  in  the  Utah  territory,  courted  the 
alliance  of  Wa-ka-ra  and  his  band.  They 
had  made  much  of  the  warlike  chief— had 
won  his  confidence  and  friendship — and  at 
that  hour  the  closest  intimacy  existed  between 
him  and  the  Mormon  prophet.  For  this 
reason,  Marian  believed  it  would  require  a 
stronger  motive,  than  mere  personal  friendship, 
to  make  him  act  as  their  enemy. 

'  Perhaps,'  thought  I,  '  in  this  he  may  have 
a  stronger  motive.  Or  has  the  U  tab  chief  so 
long  contemplated  his  fair  "protegee  only  with 
the  eye  of  friendsliip  1  If  so,  his  heart  must 
be  colder  than  the  snow  shining  on  yonder 
summit!' 

I  gave  not  utterance  to  these  thoughts. 
The  last  hypothesis  was  partially  true.     The 
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first  and  second,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
were  erroneous.  Fortunate  for  Frank  Win- 
grove  that  they  were  so  ! 

In  such  an  important  enterprise  no  chance 
should  be  left  untried.  I  was  determined 
none  should  be  ;  and  therefore  incited  Marian 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Utah  chief.  She 
consented. 

It  was  worth  the  experiment.  Should  the 
answer  prove  favourable,  our  difficulties  would 
soon  disappear,  and  we  might  hope  for  a 
speedy  success.  If  otherwise,  our  prospects 
would  still  be  the  same — no  worse  :  for  worse 
they  could  scarcely  be. 

Marian  lefl  us,  and  proceeded  on  her  errand 
to  the  chief 

We  saw  him  withdraw  from  the  ceremonies, 
and,  going  apart,  engage  with  the  girl  in  what 
appeared  an  earnest  and  animated  conver- 
sation. 

With  hopeful  hearts  we  looked  on.  Win- 
grove  was  no  longer  jealous.  I  had  cured 
him  with  a  hint;  and  the  bandaged  arm  of 
his  betrothed  had  explained  the  delicate  atten- 
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tions,  which  the  Indian  had  been  seen  to  bestow 
upon  her. 

The  dialogue  lasted  for  ten  minutes^ — the 
speakers  at  intervals  glancing  towards  us ; 
but  we  knew  the  theme,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  issue. 

It  was  soon  to  be  declared  to  us.  We  saw 
the  chief  wave  his  hand — as  a  signal  that  the 
conversation  was  ended ;  and  the  speakers 
parted. 

Wa-ka-ra  walked  back  among  his  warriors, 
while  Marian  was  seen  returning  to  our 
council. 

We  scrutinised  her  countenance  as  she  ap- 
proached :  endeavouring  to  read  in  it  what 
our  wishes  dictated — an  affirmative  to  our 
appeal.  Her  step  was  buoyant;  and  her 
glance,  if  not  gay,  at  least  not  one  that  be- 
tokened disappointment.  We  were  unable  to 
determine,  however,  until  her  words  declared 
the  answer  of  the  chief. 

As  Marian  had  anticipated,  he  could  not 
consent  to  act  openly  against  the  Mormons. 
But  the  tale  had  enlisted  his  sympathy ;  and 
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he  had  even  suggested  a  plan  by  which  we 
might  carry  out  our  design,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  his  interference. 

It  was  this:  The  horseman  that  had  just 
arrived  chanced  to  be  a  messenger  from  the 
Mormons.  Unable  to  find  the  Coochetopa  Pass, 
they  were  still  encamped  in  the  great  valley  of 
San  Luis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eio  del  Norte. 
The  only  one  of  them  who  had  been  across 
the  plains  before  was  their  leader — Stebbins, 
of  course — and  he,  having  gone  by  the  Chero- 
kee trail  and  Bridger's  Pass,  was  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  route  they  were  now 
following.  They  were  in  need  of  a  guide; 
and  having  encountered  the  Indian  at  this 
crisis,  and  learned  that  he  belonged  to  the 
band  of  Wa-ka-ra — not  far  off,  as  the  man  in- 
formed them — they  had  despatched  him  to  the 
Utah  chief,  with  a  request  that  the  latter 
would  furnish  them  with  a  guide,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  best  hunters. 

Before  Marian  had  ended  her  explanation, 
I  had  divined  the  scheme.  We  were  to  per- 
sonate the  guide  and  hunters.  That  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  Utah  chief! 
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It  was  perfectly  feasible.  Nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  counterfeit  the  semblance  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is 
of  no  consequence.  Ochre,  charcoal,  and  Ver- 
million make  red  man  and  white  man  as  like  as 
need  be ;  and  for  the  hair,  the  black  tail  of  a 
horse,  half  covered  and  confined  by  the  great 
plumed  bonnet,  with  its  crest  dropping  back- 
ward, is  a  disguise  not  to  be  detected.  The 
proud  savage  doffs  his  eagle  plumes  to  no 
living  man ;  and  even  the  most  intrusive 
Mormon  would  not  dare  to  scrutinise  too 
closely  the  coiffure  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

The  plan  was  rendered  further  practicable, 
by  a  new  and  able  ally  enlisting  himself  into 
our  ranks.  This  was  the  trapper,  x\rchilete, 
who,  from  a  hint  given  him  by  the  Utah 
chief,  at  once  volunteered  to  act  as  the  guide. 

The  Mexican  had  already  conceived  an 
instinctive  antipathy  towards  the  Mormon 
*  hereticos ;'  and  we  might  rely  upon  his 
fidelity  to  our  cause.  The  scheme  exactly 
suited  the  eccentric  character  of  this  singular 
man ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  con 
amore,  and  at  once. 
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By  his  assistance  we  soon  procured  the  re- 
quired costumes  and  pigments ;  but  neither 
were  to  be  '  put  on '  in  the  presence  of  the 
Utahs.  It  was  necessary  that  Wa-ka-ra 
should  not  be  compromised  by  a  too  conspicu- 
ous 'intervention.' 

The  friendly  chief  had  hinted  a  further 
promise  to  Marian — even  an  open  interference 
in  our  favour — should  that  become  necessary. 
He  would  follow  close  after  the  Mormon  train ; 
and,  should  our  design  prove  a  failure,  might 
then  use  his  infiuence  on  our  behalf! 

This  would  have  been  the  best  news  of  all. 
With  such  a  prospect,  we  should  have  had 
little  to  fear  for  the  result ;  but  alas  !  before 
leaving  the  ground,  an  incident  occurred  that 
threatened  to  prevent  our  generous  ally  from 
fulfilling  that  promise,  however  formally  he 
might  have  made  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

PROTECTOR  AXD  PROTEGEE. 

The  incident  referred  to  was  the  arrival  of  a 
scout,  who,  after  the  conflict,  had  followed 
upon  the  trail  of  the  Arapahoes.  This  man 
brought  the  intelligence  that  the  scattered 
enemy  had  again  collected — that,  while  fleeing 
from  the  rout,  they  had  met  with  a  large  war- 
party  of  their  own  tribe — accompanied  by 
another  of  their  allies,  the  Cheyennes;  that 
both  together  formed  a  band  of  several  hundred 
warriors;  and  that  they  were  now  marching 
back  towards  the  valley  of  the  Huerfano — to 
take  revenge  for  the  death  of  Eed-Hand,  and 
the  defeat  which  his  party  had  sustained ! 
This  unexpected  news  brought  the  scalp- 
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dance  to  an  abrupt  termination  ;  and  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene.  The  women, 
with  loud  cries,  rushed  towards  their  horses — 
with  the  intention  of  betaking  themselves  to  a 
place  of  security ;  while  the  warriors  looked 
to  their  arms — determined  to  make  stand 
against  the  approaching  foe. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  enemy  would 
make  their  attack  at  once.  Certamly  not 
before  night,  and  perhaps  not  for  days.  The 
preparations  to  receive  them  were  therefore 
entered  upon,  with  all  the  coolness  and  deli- 
beration that  attack  or  defence  might  require. 

The  encounter  eventually  came  off;  but  it 
was  only  afterwards  that  I  learned  the  result. 
The  Utahs  were  again  victorious.  Wa-ka-ra  in 
this  affair  had  given  another  proof  of  his  strate- 
gic talent.  He  had  made  stand  by  the  butte, 
but  with  only  half  of  his  warriors — distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  like  the  whole 
band.  These,  with  their  rifles,  could  easily 
defend  the  mound  against  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy;  and  did  so,  during  an  assault  that 
lasted   for   several   hours.      Meanwhile,    the 
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Other  half  of  his  band  had  been  posted  upon 
tlie  bluffs,  hidden  among  the  cedars;  and, 
descending  in  the  night,  they  had  stolen  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  allied  forces,  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.  A  concerted  sortie  from 
the  mound  had  produced  complete  confusion 
in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Utahs 
not  only  obtained  a  victory,  but  *  hair '  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  scalp-dancing  for  a  month. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  afterwards  that  these 
facts  came  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  here 
introduced  them  to  show  that  we  could  no 
longer  depend  on  any  contingent  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  Utah  chief;  and  we  were 
therefore  the  more  keenly  conscious  that  we 
should  have  to  rely  upon  our  own  resources. 

The  Utahs  showed  no  wish  to  detain  us. 
They  felt  confident  in  their  own  strength,  and 
in  the  fire-weapons — which  they  well  knew 
how  to  use — and,  afler  thanking  their  friendly 
chief  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  us, 
and  confiding  our  wounded  comrade  to  his 
care,  we  parted  from  him  without  further 
ceremony. 
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I  witnessed  not  his  parting  with  ]\Iarian. 
Between  them  there  was  an  interview,  but  of 
what  nature  I  could  not  tell.  The  huntress 
had  stayed  behind;  and  the  rest  having 
ridden  forward,  no  one  of  us  was  present  at 
that  parting  scene.  There  may  have  been 
a  promise  that  they  should  meet  again :  for 
that  was  expected  by  all  of  us ;  but  whether 
there  was,  or  what  may  have  been  the  feelings 
of  the  Indian  at  parting  with  his  pale  faced 
protegee^  I  was  not  to  know. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  young 
chief  could  have  looked  so  long  on  that  face,  so 
beautifully  fair,  without  conceiving  a  passion 
for  its  possessor.  It  was  equally  difficult  to 
believe,  that  if  this  passion  existed,  he  would 
have  thus  surrendered  her  to  the  arms  of 
another.  An  act  so  disinterested  would  have 
proved  him  noble  indeed — the  Rolla  of  the 
North  ! 

If  the  passion  really  did  exist,  I  knew  there 
could  be  no  reciprocity.  As  Marian  galloped 
up,  and  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  handsome 
hunter — now  entirely  her   own — her  ardent 
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glance  told  that  Wingrove  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  that  magnificent  maiden. 

In  volunteering  to  be  one  of  our  party, 
Marian  was  submitting  herself  to  a  fearful 
risk.  That  of  the  rest  of  us  was  trifling  in 
comparison.  In  reality,  we  risked  nothing, 
further  than  the  failure  of  our  plans ;  and  a 
certain  punishment,  if  taken  in  the  act  of  ab- 
duction. But  even  for  this  the  Saints  would 
scarcely  demand  our  lives — unless  in  hot 
blood  we  should  be  slain  upon  the  instant. 

Her  position  was  entirely  different.  The 
Mormon  apostle,  whether  false  husband  or 
real,  could  and  would  claim  her.  There  was 
no  law  in  that  land — at  all  events,  no  power 
— to  hinder  him  from  acting  as  he  should 
please ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  would 
be  his  apostolic  pleasure.  The  very  presence 
of  Wingrove  would  stimulate  him  to  a  revenge- 
ful course ;  and  should  her  Indian  disguise  be 
detected,  Marian  might  look  forward  to  a  fate, 
already  deemed  by  her,  worse  than  death. 

She  was  sensible  of  all  this  ;  but  it  did  not 
turn  her  from  her  determination.     Her  tender 
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affection  for  Lilian — her  earnest  desire  to 
save  her  sister  from  the  peril  too  plainly  im- 
pending, rendered  her  reckless  about  her  own  ; 
and  the  bold  girl  had  formed  the  resolution  to 
dare  everything — trusting  to  chance  and  her 
own  strong  will,  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  our  purpose. 

I  no  longer  attempted  to  dissuade  her  against 
going  with  us.  How  could  I  ?  Without  her 
aid,  my  own  efforts  might  prove  idle  and 
fruitless.  Lilian  might  not  listen  to  me? 
Perhaps  that  secret  influence,  on  which  I  had 
so  confidently  calculated,  might  exist  only  in 
a  diminished  degree?  Perhaps  it  might  be 
gone  for  ever  ?  Strange  to  say,  though  I  had 
drawn  some  sweet  inferences  from  those  neg- 
lected flowers,  every  time  the  bouquet  came 
back  to  my  memory,  it  produced  a  palpable 
feeling  of  pain  !  He  who  so  cunningly  sued, 
might  hope  for  some  measure  of  success  ? 
And  she,  so  sweetly  solicited — more  dan- 
gerous than  if  boldly  beset — had  her  heart 
withstood  the  sapping  of  such  a  crafly  be- 
sieger ?     My  influence  might  indeed  be  gone ; 
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or  if  a  remnant  of  it  still  existed,  it  might  not 
turn  the  scale  against  that  of  her  father — that 
fearful  father  !  What  should  he  care  for  one 
child,  who  had  already  abetted  another  to  her 
shame  ? 

Possessed  by  these  thoughts,  then,  I  tried 
not  to  turn  Marian  from  her  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  I  rather  encouraged  it.  On  her 
influence  with  Lilian  I  had  now  placed  my 
chief  reliance.  Without  that,  I  should  have 
been  almost  deprived  of  hope. 

It  might  turn  out  that  Lilian  no  longer 
loved  me.  Time,  or  absence,  might  have  in- 
verted the  stylus  upon  the  tender  page  of  her 
young  heart ;  and  some  other  image  may 
have  become  impressed  upon  its  yielding 
tablet  ?  If  so,  my  own  would  sorely  grieve  ; 
but  even  if  so,  I  would  not  that  hers  should 
be  corrupted.  She  must  not  be  the  victim  of  a 
villain,  if  my  hand  could  hinder  it ! 

'  No,  Lilian  !  though  loved  and  lost,  I  shall 
not  add  to  the  bitterness  of  your  betrayal. 
My  cup  of  grief  will  possess  sufficient  acerbity 
without  mingling  with  it  the  gall  of  revenge.' 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE    NIGHT    CAMP. 

We  again  rode  through  the  upper  canon  of 
the  Huerfano,  keeping  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  Farther  on,  we  came  to  the  forking 
of  two  trails — the  more  southern  one  leading 
up  the  Cuchada,  to  the  pass  of  Sangre  de 
Chisto.  By  it  had  the  gold-seekers  gone  in 
company  with  the  dragoons — the  latter  en 
route  for  the  new  military  post  of  Fort 
Massachusetts — the  former,  no  doubt,  intend- 
ing to  take  the  line  of  the  Gila  or  Mohave  to 
their  still  distant  destination — the  gold-bear- 
ing placers  of  California  ? 

Above  its  upper  canon,  the  Huerfano  bends 
suddenly  to  the  north ;  and  up  its  banks  lies 
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the  route  to  Kobideau's  Pass — the  same 
taken  by  the  Mormon  train. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  following  their 
trail.  The  wheel  and  hoof  tracks  had  cut 
out  a  conspicuous  road ;  and  the  numbers  of 
both  showed  that  the  party  was  a  large  one — 
much  larger  than  our  previous  information 
had  led  us  to  anticipate. 

This  was  of  little  consequence — since  in 
any  case,  we  could  not  have  used  force  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  design.  I  regarded  it 
rather  as  a  favourable  circumstance.  The 
greater  the  multitude,  the  less  likelihood  of  an 
individual  being  closely  observed,  or  speedily 
missed. 

We  reached  Kobideau's  Pass  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  over  the  great  plain  of  San 
Luis. 

Within  the  pass  we  lighted  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Mormon  encampment.  It 
had  been  their  halting-place  of  the  night 
before.  The  wolves  were  prowling  among  the 
smouldering  fires — whose  half-burnt  faggots 
still  sent  up  their  wreaths  of  filmy  smoke. 
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We  now  knew  the  history  of  the  captured 
waggon  and  slam  teamsters.  Our  guide  had 
learned  it  from  the  Utah  messenger.  The 
vehicle  had  belonged  to  the  Mormons  ;  who, 
at  the  time  the  Arapahoes  made  their  attack, 
were  only  a  short  distance  in  the  advance. 
Instead  of  returning  to  the  rescue  of  their 
unfortunate  comrades,  their  dread  of  the 
Indians  had  caused  them  to  yield  ready 
obedience  to  the  Napoleonic  motto,  sauve  qui 
pent;  and  they  had  hurried  onward  without 
making  stop,  till  night  overtook  them  in  the 
Kobideau  Pass. 

This  version  enabled  me  to  explain,  what 
had  appeared  to  me  rather  strange  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  escort.  The  character  of  the 
victims  to  the  Arapahoe  attack  would  in  some 
measure  have  accounted  for  the  indifference  of 
the  dragoons.  With  the  safety  of  the  Mor- 
mons, they  had  no  concern  ;  and  would  be 
likely  enough  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
But  the  guide  had  ascertained  that  both  gold- 
diggers  and  dragoons — disgusted  with  their 
saintly  compagnons  du  voyage — had  separated 
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from  them  ;  and  having  gone  far  ahead,  in  all 
probability,  knew  nothing  of  the  sanguinary- 
scene  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  valley  of 
the  Huerfano  ? 

We  resolved  to  pass  the  night  on  the 
ground  of  the  deserted  encampment.  By 
our  guide's  information — received  from  the 
runner — the  Mormons  were  about  thirty 
miles  in  advance  of  us.  They  were  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
there  awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Utah  chief. 
That  answer  we  should  ourselves  deliver  on 
the  following  day. 

Having  given  the  coyotes  their  conge ^  we 
proceeded  to  pitch  our  buffalo-tents.  A  brace 
of  these,  borrowed  from  the  friendly  Utahs, 
formed  part  of  the  packing  of  our  mules. 
One  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  huntress- 
maiden — the  other  to  give  lodgment  to  the 
rest  of  our  party. 

Not  but  that  all  of  us — even  Marian  herself 
— could  have  dispensed  with  such  a  shelter. 
We  had  another  object  in  thus  providing 
ourselves.     It  might  be  necessary  to  travel 
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some  days  in  the  company  of  the  Saints.  In 
that  case,  the  tents  would  serve  not  only  for 
shelter,  but  as  a  place  of  concealment.  The 
opaque  covering  of  skins  would  protect  us 
from  the  too  scrutinising  gaze  of  our  fellow- 
travellers;  and  in  all  likelihood  we^ — the 
hunters  of  the  party — should  stand  in  need  of 
such  privacy  to  readjust  our  disguises — dis- 
arranged in  the  chase.  Under  cover  of  the 
tents,  we  could  renew  our  toilet  without  the 
danger  of  being  intruded  upon.  Chiefly  for 
this  reason,  then,  had  we  encumbered  ourselves 
with  the  skin  lodges. 

Thus  far  had  we  come  without  interrup- 
tion. Though  the  trail  was  a  route  frequently 
travelled,  both  by  Indians  and  whites,  no  one 
of  either  race  had  been  encountered  upon  the 
way.  We  had  seen  neither  man  nor  horse, 
excepting  our  own. 

For  all  that,  we  had  not  advanced  without 
a  certain  circumspection.  There  was  still  a 
possibility  of  peril,  of  which  we  were  aware  ; 
and  we  omitted  no  precautions  that  might 
enable  us  to  avoid  it. 

The  danger  I  allude  to  was   a   probable 
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encounter  with  some  of  our  late  enemies — the 
Arapahoes.  Not  those  who  had  just  been 
discomfited  ;  but  a  party  of  my  own  pursuers 
of  the  preceding  night.  Some  of  these  had 
returned  to  the  butte  as  already  stated,  but 
had  all  gone  back  ?  Might  not  others — 
stimulated  by  a  more  eager  spirit  of  vengeance, 
or  the  ambition  of  striking  a  glorious  coup  by 
my  capture — have  continued  the  pursuit  ?  If 
so  we  might  expect  to  encounter  them  on 
their  return ;  or,  if  first  perceived,  we  might  fall 
into  an  ambuscade.  In  either  case  should 
they  chance  to  outnumber  us — to  any  great 
extent — a  collision  would  be  inevitable  and 
dangerous. 

If  such  a  party  was  ahead  of  us — and  it 
was  still  a  question — we  knew  they  could  not 
possibly  be  aware  of  the  defeat  sustained  by 
their  comrades  under  Eed-Hand;  and,  having 
no  knowledge  of  their  own  predicament,  would 
fight  without  that  dread,  which  such  a  circum- 
stance might  otherwise  have  inspired. 

It  was  scarcely  probable  either,  that  their 
party  would  be  a  very  small  one — by  no 
means  as  small  as  our  own.     It  was  not  likely 
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that  less  than  a  dozen  of  their  warriors  would 
venture  over  ground,  where,  at  every  moment, 
they  would  risk  meeting  w  ith  a  more  powerful 
band  of  their  Utah  enemies — to  say  nothing 
of  an  encounter  with  a  retaliating  party  from 
the  Mormon  train  ? 

Weighing  the  probabilities  that  Arapahoes 
were  ahead  of  us,  we  had  taken  due  precau- 
tion to  avoid  the  contingency  of  meeting 
them.  We  had  looked  for  '  sign '  to  con- 
tradict our  suspicions,  or  confirm  them.  We 
had  not  found  any — either  tracks  of  their 
horses,  or  any  other  trace  of  their  passage 
along  the  trail.  In  the  canon,  yes.  There 
we  had  seen  the  hoof-prints  of  their  horses ; 
but  not  beyond  it,  nor  at  the  entrance  of 
Eobideau's  Pass.  If  they  had  gone  forward, 
it  must  have  been  by  some  parallel  route,  and 
not  upon  the  trail  of  the  emigrant  waggons  ? 

Nor  yet  upon  the  area  of  the  encampment 
had  we  been  able  to  meet  with  any  indications 
of  their  presence  :  though  we  had  spent  the 
last  minutes  of  daylight  in  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  ground. 

As  for  myself  I  looked  for  indications  of  a 
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very   diiFerent    kind ;    but   equally   without 
success. 

The  absence  of  all  Indian  sign  satisfied  us 
that  we  had  no  enemy  to  fear.  Even  the  wary 
trapper  saw  no  imprudence  in  our  making  a 
fire,  and  one  was  made — a  large  pile,  for  which 
the  half-burnt  faggots  scattered  over  the  camp 
afforded  the  ready  material.  The  fire  was 
not  called  for  by  the  cold — for  the  night  was 
a  mild  one — but  simply  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  our  cuisine;  and,  hungered  by  the  long 
ride,  we  all  did  full  justice  to  our  supper 
of  dried  deer-meat,  eaten  alfresco. 

Afler  the  meal  the  men  of  us  sat  around  the 
fire,  indulging  in  that  luxury — esteemed  sweet 
by  the  prairie  traveller — the  fumes  of  the 
Nicotian  weed.  Marian  had  retired  to  her  tent ; 
and,  for  a  few  minutes,  was  lost  to  our  sight. 

After  a  short  time  she  came  forth  again  ; 
but,  instead  of  joining  us  by  the  cheerful 
hearth,  she  was  seen  sauntering  down  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream. 

This  caused  a  defection  in  our  party.  The 
young  backwoodsman  rose  to  his  feet ;  and 
silently,  but  with  rather  an  awkward  grace, 
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walked  towards  the  tent — not  Marian's. 
He  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  taking  up  some  of  his  accoutre- 
ments, and  pretending  to  examine  them. 
The  feint  was  perfectly  transparent  to  the 
rest  of  us — especially  when  the  action  ended, 
by  his  strolling  off  almost  on  the  identical 
track  taken  by  the  huntress  maiden ! 

'  Amantes  T  (lovers),  whispered  Archilete, 
half-interrogatively,  as  with  a  smile  of  quiet 
significance  he  followed  the  receding  form  of 
the  hunter. 

^  Yes  ;  lovers  who  have  been  long 
separated.' 

*  Carramho !  Do  you  say  so  ?  This  then 
should  be  the  rival  of  the  false  husband  ?' 

I  nodded  assent. 

*  Por  DioSy  Senor ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  canting  heretico  stood  no  chance  in 
that  game — had  it  been  played  fairly.  Your 
cainarado  is  a  magnificent  fellow.  I  can 
understand  now  why  the  wild  huntress  had 
no  eyes  for  our  mountain  men  here.  No 
wonder  she  sighed  for  her  far  forest  home.  Ay 
de  mi,  cavallero !    Love  is  a  powerful  thought, 
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even  the  desert  will  not  drive  it  out  of  one's 
heart.     No,  no ;  valga  me  dios !  no !' 

The  tone  in  which  the  Mexican  repeated 
the  last  words  had  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  it — 
while  his  eyes  turned  upon  the  fire  with  an 
expression  that  betrayed  melancholy.  It  was 
easy  to  tell  that  he  too — odd,  and  even 
ludicrous  as  was  his  personal  appearance — 
either  was,  or  had  been,  one  of  love's  victims. 

I  fancied  he  might  have  a  story  to  tell — a 
love  story ;  and  at  that  moment  my  mind 
was  attuned  to  listen  to  such  a  tale. 

Sure-shot  had  also  left  us — our  animals 
picketed  a  few  paces  off  requiring  his  atten- 
tion— and  the  two  of  us  were  left  alone  by  the 
fire. 

If  the  trapper's  tale  should  prove  a  senti- 
mental romance — and  such  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  Mexican  border  land — the  moment  was 
opportune. 

Seeing  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  in 
the  communicative  mood,  I  essayed  to  draw 
him  forth. 

'You  speak  truly,'  I  said.  'Love  is  a 
powerful  passion,  and  defies  even  the  desert 
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to  destroy  it.  You  yourself  have  proved  it  so, 
I  presume  ?     You  have  souvenirs  ?' 

'  Aye,  senor,  that  have  I ;  and  painful  ones.' 

^Painful?' 

'  As  poison — Carrai'i'iV 

'  Your  sweetheart  has  been  unfaithful  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Her  parents  have  interfered,  I  suppose,  as 
is  often  the  case  ?  She  has  been  forced  against 
her  will  to  marry  another  T 

'  Ah  !    senor,  no.    She  was  never  married.' 

'  Not  married  ?   what  then  ?' 

*  She  was  murdered  /' 

Regret  at  having  initiated  a  conversation — 
that  had  stirred  up  such  a  melancholy  memory 
— hindered  me  from  making  rejoinder  ;  and  I 
remained  silent.  My  silence,  however,  did 
not  stay  the  tale.  Perhaps  my  companion 
longed  to  unburden  himself;  or,  with  some 
vague  hope  of  sympathy,  felt  relief  in  having 
a  listener. 

After  a  pause  he  proceeded  to  narrate  the 
story  of  his  love,  and  the  sad  incidents  that 
led  to  its  fatal  termination. 

VOL.  III.  0 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GABRIELLA   GONZALES. 

^  Puez^  SenorT  commenced  the  Mexican, 
*  your  comrades  tell  me,  you  have  been  cam- 
paigning down  below  on  the  Eio  Grande.' 

'  Quite  true — I  have.' 

'  Then  you  know  something  of  our  Mexican 
frontier  life — how  for  the  last  half  century 
we  have  been  harassed  by  the  Indios  hravos — 
our  ranchos  given  to  the  flames — our  grand 
haciendas  plundered  and  laid  waste — our  very 
towns  attacked — many  of  them  pillaged,  de- 
stroyed, and  now  lying  in  ruins.' 

*  I  have  heard  of  these  devastations.  Down 
in  Texas,  I  have  myself  been  an  eye-witness 
to  a  similar  condition  of  things.' 
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'  Ah  !  true,  senor.  Down  there — in  Tejas 
and  Tamauhpas — things,  I  have  heard,  are 
bad  enough.  Carrail  here  in  New-Mexico 
they  are  ten  times  worse.  There  they  have 
the  Comanches  and  Lipanos.  Here  we  have 
an  enemy  on  every  side.  On  the  east  Caygiia 
and  Comanche,  on  the  west  the  Apache  and 
Navajo.  On  the  south  our  country  is  harassed 
by  the  Wolf  and  Mezcalero  Apaches,  on  the 
north  by  their  kindred,  the  Jicarillas ;  while, 
now  and  then,  it  pleases  our  present  allies  the 
Utahs,  to  ornament  their  shields  with  the  scalps 
of  our  people,  and  their  wigwams  with  the 
fairest  of  our  women.  Carrainho  I  senor !  a 
happy  country  ours,  is  it  not  ?' 

The  ironically  bitter  speech  was  intended 
for  a  reflection,  rather  than  an  interrogation, 
and  therefore  needed  no  reply.    I  made  none. 

'  Puez,  amigo  F  continued  the  Mexican,  '  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  there  is  scarce  a  fa- 
mily on  the  Rio  del  Norte — from  Taos  to  El 
Paso — that  has  not  good  cause  to  lament  this 
unhappy  condition  of  things ;  scarce  one  that 
has  not  personally  suffered,  from  the  inroads  of 
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the  savages.  I  might  speak  of  houses  pillaged 
and  burnt ;  of  maize-fields  laid  waste  to  feed 
the  horses  of  the  roving  marauder ;  of  sheep 
and  cattle  driven  off  to  his  desert  fastness — 
bah  !  what  are  all  these  ?  What  signify  such 
trifling  misfortunes,  compared  with  that  other 
calamity,  which  almost  every  family  in  the 
land  may  lament — the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
its  members — wife,  daughter,  sister,  child — 
borne  off"  into  hopeless  bondage,  to  satisfy  the 
will,  or  gratify  the  lust,  of  a  merciless  bar- 
barian ?' 

*  A  fearful  state  of  affairs  !' 

*  Ay  senor !  Even  the  bride  has  been 
snatched  off*,  from  before  the  altar — from  the 
arms  of  the  bridegroom  fondly  clasping,  and 
before  he  has  had  time  to  caress  her !  Ay  de 
77ii,  cavallero  I  Truly  can  I  say  that :  it  has 
been  my  own  story.' 

'  Yours  ?' 

'Yes — mine.  You  ask  me  for  souvenirs. 
There  is  one  that  will  cling  to  me  for  life  !' 
The  Mexican  pointed  to  his  mutilated  limb. 
*  Carramho  /'   continued  he,  '  that  is  nothing. 
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There  is  another  wound  here — here  in  my 
heart.  It  was  received  at  the  same  time ;  and 
will  last  equally  as  long — only  a  thousand 
times  more  painful.' 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  ges- 
ture. The  speaker  placed  his  hand  over  his 
heart,  and  held  it  there  to  the  end  of  his  speech 
— as  if  to  still  the  sad  sigh  that  I  could  see 
swelling  within  his  bosom.  His  countenance, 
habitually  cheerful — almost  comic  in  its  ex- 
pression— had  assumed  an  air  of  concentrated 
anguish.  It  was  easy  to  divine  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  some  cruel  outrage. 

My  curiosity  had  become  fully  aroused ;  and 
I  felt  an  eager  desire  to  hear  a  tale,  which, 
though  beyond  doubt  painful,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  one  of  romantic  interest. 

'  Your  lameness,  then,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  story  of  your  blighted  love  ?  You 
say  that  both  misfortunes  happened  to  you  at 
the  same  time  ?' 

My  interrogatives  were  intended  to  arouse 
him  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
I  was  successful ;  and  the  recital  was  con- 
tinued. 
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'  True,  senor — both  came  together  ;  but 
you  shall  hear  all.  It  is  not  often  I  speak  of 
the  affair,  though  it  is  seldom  out  of  ray- 
thoughts.  I  have  tried  to  forget  it.  Carramho  ! 
how  could  I,  with  a  thing  like  that  constantly 
recalling  it  to  my  memory?'  The  speaker 
again  pointed  to  his  deformed  foot  with  a 
smile  of  bitter  significance.  '  Par  Dios,  caval- 
ier o  !  I  think  of  it  often  enough ;  but  just  now 
more  than  common.  Their  presence — '  he  nod- 
ded towards  the  lovers,  whose  forms  were  just 
visible  in  the  gray  twilight,  '  the  happiness  I 
see  reminds  me  of  my  own  misery.  More 
especially  does  she  recall  the  misfortune  to 
my  memory — this  wild  huntress  who  has  had 
misfortunes  of  her  own.  But  beyond  that, 
sefior,  though  you  may  think  it  strange,  your 
conpaisana  is  wonderfully  like  what  she  was.' 

'  Like  whom  ?' 

'  Ah  !  senoVy  I  have  not  told  you  ?  She  that 
I  loved  with  all  the  love  in  my  heart — the 
beautiful  Gabriella  Gonzales.' 

Men  of  the  Spanish  race — however  humble 
their  social  rank — are  gifted  with  a  certain  elo- 
quence ;  and  in  this  case  passion  was  lending 
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poetry  to  the  speech.  No  wonder  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  tale,  and  longed  to 
hear  more  of  Gabriella  Gonzales. 

'  En  verdad,'  continued  the  Mexican,  after 
a  pause,  *  there  are  many  things  in  the  charac- 
ter of  your  countrywoman  to  remind  me  of 
my  lost  love — even  in  her  looks.  Gabriella, 
like  her,  was  beautiful.  Perhaps  your  comrade 
yonder  might  not  think  her  so  beautiful  as  the 
huntress ;  but  that  is  natural.  In  my  mind 
Gabriella  was  everything.  She  had  Indian 
blood  in  her  veins  :  we  all  have  in  these  parts, 
though  we  boast  of  our  pure  Spanish  descent. 
No  matter ;  Gabriella  was  white  enough — to 
my  eyes  white  as  the  lily  that  sparkles  upon  the 
surface  of  the  lagoon.  Like  yonder  maiden,  she 
inherited  from  her  ancestors  a  free  daring 
spirit.  She  feared  neither  our  Indian  enemies, 
nor  danger  of  any  kind — PorDios!  Not  she.* 

'  Of  course,  she  loved  you  ?' 

'  Ah  !  that  truly  did  she — else  why  should 
she  have  consented  to  marry  me  ?  What  was 
I  ?  A  poor  ciholero — at  times  a  hunter  and 
trapper  of  beavers,  just  as  I  am  now  ?    I  was 
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possessed  of  nothing  but  my  horse  and  traps ; 
while  she — Carrambol  senor,  proud  ricos  pre- 
tended to  her  hand !' 

It  is  possible  that  my  countenance  may  have 
expressed  increduHty.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  diminutive  Mexican — as  he  ap- 
peared just  then  in  my  eyes — could  have  won 
the  love  of  such  a  grand  belle  as  he  was  describ- 
ing Gabriella  to  be.  Still  was  he  not  altogether 
unhandsome ;  and  in  earlier  life — before  his 
great  misfortune  had  befallen  him — he  might 
have  been  gifted  with  some  personal  graces. 
High  qualities,  I  had  heard  of  his  possessing 
— among  others  courage  beyond  question  or 
suspicion ;  and  in  those  frontier  regions — ac- 
cursed by  the  continual  encroachment  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  where  human  life  is  every  day  in 
danger — that  is  a  quality  of  the  first  class — 
esteemed  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  those 
who  stand  most  in  need  of  its  protection — the 
women.  Often  there,  as  elsewhere — more  often 
than  elsewhere — does  courage  take  precedence 
of  mere  personal  appearance,  and  boldness 
wins  the  smile  of  beauty. 
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It  was  possible  that  the  possession  of  this 
quality  on  the  part  of  Pedro  Archilete  had 
influenced  the  heart  of  the  fair  Gabriella.  This 
might  explain  her  preference. 

The  Mexican  must  have  partially  divined 
my  thoughts,  as  was  proved  by  the  speech 
that  followed : 

'  Yes,  amigo !  more  than  one  rich  hacien- 
dado  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  have 
married  Gabriella ;  and  yet  she  consented  to 
become  my  wife,  though  I  was  just  as  I  am 
now.  May  be  a  little  better  looking  than  at 
this  time ;  though  I  can't  say  that  I  ever 
passed  for  an  Apollo.  No — no — senor.  It 
was  not  my  good  looks  that  won  the  heart  of 
the  girl.' 

'  Your  good  qualities  ?' 

'  Not  much  to  boast  of,  cavallero.  True,  in  my 
youth,  I  had  the  name  of  being  the  best  horse- 
man in  our  village — the  best  rastreador — the 
most  skilful  trapper.  I  could  "  tail  the  bull," 
"  run  the  cock,"  and  pick  up  a  girl's  ribbon 
at  full  gallop — perhaps  a  little  more  adroitly 
than  my    competitors;    but  I  think   it   was 
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something  else  that  first  gained  me  the  young 
girl's  esteem.  I  had  the  good  fortune  once 
to  save  her  life — when,  by  her  own  imprudence, 
she  had  gone  out  too  far  from  the  village,  and 
was  attacked  by  a  grizzly  bear.  Ay  de  mi ! 
It  mattered  not.  Poor  niiia  !  She  might  as  well 
have  perished  then,  by  the  monster's  claws. 
She  met  her  death  from  worse  monsters — a 
death  far  more  horrible ;  but  you  shall  hear.' 
'  Go  on  !  From  what  you  have  disclosed,  I 
am  painfully  interested  in  your  tale.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    BLOODY    BRIDAL. 

*  Puez  senor  I  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
happened  full  ten  years  ago,  though  it's  as 
fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  You 
may  have  heard  of  the  village  of  Valverde  ? 
It  is  about  fifty  leagues  south  of  Santa  Fe,  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte — that  portion  of  the  valley 
we  call  the  Rio  Abajo,  It  was  at  one  time 
a  settlement  of  some  importance — rich  and 
prospering  as  any  in  New  Mexico — but,  in 
consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Apaches, 
it  fell  into  decay.  Is  now  a  complete  ruin 
without  a  single  inhabitant. 

'  Well,  amigo ;  it  was  there  I  was  born ; 
and  there  lived  I,  till  I  was  twenty-five  years 
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of  age — up  to  the  time  when  that  calamity 
befel  me,  and  mine — the  same  I  am  about  to 
speak  of.  I  may  say  two  years  after  that 
time ;  for  I  did  not  leave  the  neighbourhood 
till  I  had  taken  revenge  upon  those  who  were 
the  cause  of  my  misfortunes. 

'  I  have  spoken  of  Gabriella  Gonzales.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  loved  her ;  but  I  could 
not  find  words  to  tell  you  how  much  I  loved 
her.  You,  who  have  come  all  this  way  in 
pursuit  of  a  sweetheart — you,  cavallero,  can 
understand  all  that.  Like  you  with  yours, 
I  too  could  have  followed  Gabriella  to  the  end 
of  the  world ! 

'  Puez  amigo !  Like  you,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  loved  in  return.' 

I  could  not  divine  the  object  of  the  Mexi- 
can in  proclaiming  this  similitude.  Perhaps 
it  was  done  with  the  view  of  cheering  me — 
for  the  quick-witted  fellow  had  not  failed  to 
notice  my  despondency.  It  could  only  be  a 
conjecture  on  his  part :  for  how  could  he 
know  ought  of  Lilian,  beyond  the  fact  of  my 
preference  for  her,  and  that  she  was  the  object 
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of  our  expedition  ?  Of  course  he  was  aware, 
like  all  the  others,  of  the  purpose  of  our 
pursuit.  From  Sure-shot,  or  Wingrove,  he 
might  have  learnt  a  little  more ;  but  neither  he 
nor  they  could  possibly  have  been  acquainted 
with  a  sentiment  of  which,  alas !  I  was 
myself  in  doubt — the  very  doubt  which  was 
producing  my  despondence. 

His  incidental  allusion  could  have  be  n  only 
conjecture.  I  would  have  joyed  to  believe  it 
just ;  but  whether  just  or  not  it  had  the  effect 
of  soothing  me ;  and,  silently  accepting  it,  I 
permitted  him  to  continue  his  narration. 

*  I  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
my  wooing.  Gabriella  lived  upon  a  hato  some 
distance  below  Valverde,  and  nearer  to  the 
desert  of  the  Dead  Man's  Journey  (Jornada 
del  muerto) — of  which  no  doubt  you  have  heard 
mention  ?  Her  father  was  a  liatero,  and  owned 
large  flocks  of  sheep.  He  pastured  them  upon 
the  great  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca — where  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  in  my  capacity  of  cibolero  to  hunt  the 
buffaloes.  The  hatero  and  I  became  acquainted 
— became  friends.     He  invited  me  to  visit  his 
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house,  and  I  went.  I  saw  Gabriella  for  the 
first  time ;  and  ever  afterwards  was  her  beau- 
tiful face  before  my  eyes. 

'  I  went  often,  as  you  may  believe,  caval- 
lero ;  but  for  a  long  time  I  was  uncertain 
whether  I  was  welcome — I  mean  to  Gabriella  : 
for  her  father  still  continued  my  friend.  It 
was  only  after  the  incident  I  have  mentioned 
— my  saving  her  from  the  bear — that  I  felt 
certain  my  love  was  returned. 

'  She  had  ventured  too  far  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  I  chanced  to  be  at  the  time.  I 
heard  her  voice,  calling  for  help.  I  ran 
through  the  rocks,  and  came  up,  just  as  a 
huge  bear  was  springing  upon  her.  I  was  a 
good  shot,  and  my  bullet  brought  down  the 
monster — stretching  him  lifeless  at  her  feet. 
Gabriella  thanked  me  with  sweet  words — 
with  smiles  that  were  far  sweeter,  and  told  me 
still  more.  From  that  hour  I  knew  that  she 
was  mine.  Shortly  after  she  consented  to 
marry  me.' 

'  You  were  married,  then  ?' 

'  Married — but  only  for  an  hour.' 

'  Only  for  an  hour !' 
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*  Ah  !  senor ;  just  so.  One  hour  of  wedded 
life,  and  then  we  were  parted  for  ever.  Death 
parted  us.  Death  to  her — to  me  worse  than 
death  :  despair  that  has  never  left  me — no — 
never  will.' 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  trembled  in  sor- 
rowful tone.  It  was  manifestly  a  sorrow  that 
defied  any  efforts  I  might  have  made  at  con- 
solation. I  made  none  ;  but  in  silence  and  with 
eager  attention  awaited  to  hear  the  denoue- 
ment of  a  drama,  whose  prologue  promised 
such  a  tragical  ending. 

^  Picez,  senor,'  proceeded  the  narrator,  after 
a  short  silence,  'Gabriella,  as  I  have  said, 
consented  to  marry  me,  and  we  were  married. 
It  was  the  day  of  our  wedding.  We  had 
parted  from  the  church ;  and  with  our  friends 
had  gone  out  into  the  country  for  a  dia  de 
campo.  There  were  about  twenty  of  us  in  all, 
young  men  and  girls — about  an  equal  number 
of  each — all  in  their  holiday  dresses,  just  as 
they  had  been  to  the  church.  Most  of  the 
girls  were  Gabriella's  bridesmaids,  and  still 
wore  the  flowers  and  jewels  they  had  used  at 
the  ceremony. 
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'  The  place  chosen  for  our  dia  de  campo 
was  a  pretty  spot,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  town.  It  was  a  glade  in  the  midst  of  the 
chapparal^  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  We  went  afoot :  for 
the  distance  did  not  make  it  worth  while  for 
us  to  ride.  Besides,  we  preferred  enjoying  the 
ramble,  without  being  encumbered  with  horses. 

'  Well,  senor ;  we  had  arrived  on  the 
ground,  spread  out  the  repast  we  had  brought 
with  us,  uncorked  the  wine-bottles,  and  were 
in  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment- — talking  and 
laughing  gaily — when  all  of  a  sudden — we 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses.  Not  of  one 
or  two ;  but  the  hoof-strokes  of  a  whole  troop. 
At  first  we  thought  it  might  be  the  cavalhda  of 
some  rich  proprietor,  galloping  past  the  place. 
We  knew  that  horses  were  pastured  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  like  enough  to  be 
one  of  the  half- wild  droves  straying  through 
the  chapparal.  Still  we  were  not  without 
apprehension  :  for  it  might  also  be  a  troop  of 
Apaches — who  in  those  times  made  frequent 
forays  upon  the  defenceless  settlements. 

'  Alas,  cavallero !  our  apprehensions  proved 
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but  too  just.  We  had  been  seated  on  the 
grass,  around  our  festive  preparations.  We 
had  scarce  time  to  spring  to  our  feet,  ere  the 
yell  of  the  savages  sounded  in  our  ears ;  and 
almost  on  the  instant  the  glade  was  filled  with 
dusky  warriors.  They  were  all  upon  horse- 
back, brandishing  their  long  lances,  and  wind- 
ing their  lazos  around  their  heads.  Fearfully 
painted,  and  whooping  their  wild  cries,  they 
resembled  the  very  demonios  I 

'  We  could  neither  retreat,  nor  defend 
ourselves.  Against  such  odds  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  have  attempted  the  latter :  be- 
sides, we  were  all  without  weapons.  On 
an  occasion  like  that  which  had  called  us 
forth,  one  does  not  think  of  preparing  for 
such  an  event.  I  own  it  was  imprudent  of 
us  to  go  out  unarmed — more  especially  when 
the  country  was  filled  with  Indian  novedades 
— but  who  could  have  dreamt  that  such  was 
to  be  the  fatal  termination  to  our  joyous  dia 
de  campo  ? 

'Aydemil  I  may  well  call  it  fatal.  Very 
few  of  our  men   survived  that  dreadful  day. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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Two  or  three  of  the  young  fellows  managed 
to  retreat  into  the  bushes ;  and  afterwards  got 
off.  The  others  were  killed  upon  the  spot — 
most  of  them  impaled  upon  the  spears  of  the 
Apaches ! 

'  The  women  were  left  untouched  :  for  the 
Indians  rarely  kill  our  women.  Them  they 
reserve  for  a  different  destiny.  Ah !  caval- 
lew  !  a  destiny  worse  than  death  ! 

'  Not  one  of  them  escaped.  The  poor  ninas 
were  all  made  captives ;  and  each,  borne  off  in 
the  arms  of  a  swarthy  savage,  was  mounted 
upon  his  horse. 

'  Gabriella,  the  queen  of  all, — because  by 
far  the  most  beautiful — was  chosen  by  the 
chief  I  saw  her  struggling  in  his  grasp,  I 
saw  him  dragging  her  over  the  ground,  and 
raising  her  to  the  withers  of  his  steed.  I  saw 
him  leap  up  behind  her,  and  prepare  to  ride 
off — Gabriella,  my  beloved — my  bride  !' 

Here  the  speaker  paused — as  if  overcome 
by  the  very  remembrance  of  the  incidents  he 
was  relating;  and  it  was  some  time,  before 
he  became  sufficiently  composed  to  resume 
his  narrative. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

A    ROUGH    DRAG. 

Recovering  himself,  at  length,  the  narrator 
proceeded : — 

'  You  may  ask,  senor^  how  I  came  to  be 
witness  of  all  these  outrages.  Was  I  not 
speared  like  my  companions  ?  Was  I  not, 
like  them,  killed  upon  the  spot  ? 

*I  answer,  no.  I  was  still  alive;  and  I 
might  almost  say  uninjured.  True  I  had 
been  beaten  and  bruised  in  the  struggle — for 
I  had  made  an  impotent  effort  at  defending 
myself — but  they  had  not  killed  me.  I  was 
for  a  time  stunned,  and  senseless;  but  my 
senses  returned  before  the  fray  was  over ;  and 
I  was  a  witness  to  the  closing  scene.     It  was 
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then  I  saw  the  young  girls  in  the  act  of  being 
hurried  off  by  their  captors.  It  was  then  my 
heart  was  wrung,  by  the  spectacle  of  Gabriella 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  the  chief. 

^  I  was  helpless  to  interfere.  I  was  pros- 
trate upon  the  earth,  and  held  fast  in  the  gripe 
of  two  brawny  savages — one  kneeling  on  each 
side  of  me. 

*  I  expected  them  at  every  instant  to  put  an 
end  to  my  life.  I  awaited  the  final  blow — 
either  the  stroke  of  a  tomahawk  or  the  thrust 
of  a  spear.  I  only  wondered  they,  were  de- 
laying my  death. 

'  My  wonder  ceased,  when  I  at  length  got 
my  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  Apache  chief — which 
up  to  that  moment  I  had  not  seen.  Then  I 
recognized  an  old  enemy,  whom  I  had  en- 
countered on  the  plains ;  and  I  saw  that  the 
recognition  was  mutual.  This  explained  why 
they  had  not  finished  me  on  the  spot.  I  was 
spared  only  to  suffer  some  more  horrible  mode 
of  death. 

'  It  was  not  long  till  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  their  intention.     I  saw  the  chief  tele- 
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graph  some  order  to  the  Indians  who  guarded 
me ;  which  one  of  the  latter  hastened  to  exe- 
cute. 

'  A  lazo  was  looped  around  my  ankle,  and 
carried  out.  The  other  end  of  it  was  made 
fast  to  the  tail  of  a  horse ;  after  which  the 
Indian  leaped  upon  the  back  of  the  animal. 
The  other  also  mounted  his  own  horse ;  and 
the  whole  troop  appeared  ready  to  gallop  off. 

*  I  could  see  that  the  savages  were  hastening 
their  departure.  There  was  but  a  small  band 
of  them ;  and,  as  the  place  was  near  a  large 
town,  they  had  reason  to  fear  pursuit.  Those 
of  our  party  who  had  escaped,  would  return 
at  once  to  the  town — where  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  time.  This  explained  to  me  the 
hurried  movements  the  Indians  were  making. 

'  Carramho^  senor !  I  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  the  chances  of  our  being 
rescued  by  our  friends.  I  saw  what  the 
savages  intended  for  me ;  and  that  was  suflS- 
cient  to  occupy  all  my  thoughts.  I  was  to  be 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  ! 

'  Yes,  eavallero  I  and  the  infernal  design  was 
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instantly  carried  into  execution  ;  for  in  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  chief  gave  the  signal  to  ride 
forward,  and  the  whole  troop  went  off  at  a 
gallop. 

'He  to  whose  croup  I  was  attached  was 
the  last  in  the  line ;  and,  consequently,  I  was 
trailed  along  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  others — the  long  lazo  separating  me  from 
his  horse  by  a  distance  of  more  than  a  dozen 
yards. 

*  Fortunately  the  ground  over  which  they 
dragged  me,  was  free  from  rocks  or  other  in- 
equalities— else  I  should  have  been  torn  to 
pieces.  It  chanced  to  be  a  smooth,  grassy 
sward  ;  and  protected  by  my  hditheTn  jaqueta 
and  calzoneros,  I  was  less  injured  than  one 
might  expect.  It  was  my  ankle  that  suffered 
most — for  the  loop  soon  slipped  down  below 
the  joint,  and  nearly  drew  the  bone  out  of  its 
socket.  That,  senar,  is  how  I  came  to  be 
"  un  cojo,''  as  you  see.' 

With  a  bitter  smile,  the  speaker  pointed  to 
his  deformed  foot,  and  then  continued : — 

*  Well — I  suppose  it  would  have  killed  me 
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in  the  end :  since  the  smooth  turf  did  not  ex- 
tend far  in  the  direction  the  savages  were 
taking.  But  just  then  an  idea  came  into  my 
head,  that  gave  me  some  hope  of  being  able 
to  relieve  myself  from  my  perilous  situation. 

'  After  the  first  hundred  yards,  or  so,  had 
been  passed  over,  I  saw  that  the  savages  had 
ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  me.  They  were 
all  too  eager  to  hurry  onward ;  besides,  they 
were  occupied  with  the  women  captives.  It 
occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could  only  get  my 
foot  free  from  the  noose,  I  might  part  com- 
pany with  my  captors,  without  any  of  them 
perceiving  it.  I  remembered  that  I  had  a 
knife  in  my  pocket ;  and,  as  my  hands  had 
been  left  free,  I  believed  that  I  could  get  my 
fingers  upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  I  was  being  jerked  over  the 
ground. 

*  I  tried  to  get  out  my  knife,  and  succeeded. 

'  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  just  then,  the 
path  on  which  my  captors  were  travelling, 
narrowed  between  two  groves  of  timber — form- 
ing a  kind  of  avenue  or  lane.     Through  this 
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the  troop  had  to  pass  in  Indian  file — my  par- 
ticular horseman  still  keeping  in  the  rear. 
While  going  through,  the  gallop  of  the  horses 
was  interrupted — or  at  least  their  pace  was 
greatly  slackened — the  rearmost  of  the  band 
being  thrown  almost  into  a  walk. 

'  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  desired ; 
and,  making  an  effort,  I  doubled  my  body 
over  on  itself — until  I  was  able  to  reach  the 
lazo  beyond  my  foot. 

'  A  single  cut  of  my  keen  blade  severed 
the  thong ;  and  I  was  detached  on  the  instant. 

'  With  anxious  gaze  I  looked  after  the  re- 
treatin  g  horsemen  :  fearing  they  would  see 
what  I  had  done,  gallop  back,  and  spear  me 
where  I  lay  ;  but  to  my  great  joy  I  saw  them 
ride  on,  till  the  last  of  them  was  out  of  sight. 

'  Yes,  cavallero  F  continued  the  narrator, 
'I  saw  the  last  horse,  and  the  very  tail  to 
which  I  had  been  attached,  pass  out  of  sight. 
No  doubt  the  horse  knew  what  had  happened, 
but  not  his  rider.  Not  one  of  the  whole  troop 
appeared  to  have  any  suspicion  that  there  was 
aught  amiss — until  I  had  crawled    into  the 
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bushes,  and  got  some  distance  from  the  path. 
Then  I  could  hear  them,  as  they  galloped 
back,  and  rode  whooping  through  the  thicket 
in  search  of  me. 

'  CarramhOy  senor  I  I  then  felt  more  anxious 
than  ever.  Up  to  that  time,  I  had  no  thought 
of  anything  else  than  being  rubbed  out.  I 
had  been  certain  of  it,  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  attack  upon  our  party.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  had  conceived  a  hope  that  I  might 
escape,  and  return  to  the  rescue  of  Gabriella. 
To  be  captured  the  second  time  would  have 
been  ten  times  more  disagreeable  than  at  first — 
when  there  was  no  opportunity  either  to  hope 
for  safety,  or  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  se- 
curing it.  Now  that  a  chance  of  life  had 
oflfered  itself,  I  was  doubly  fearful  of  losing  it. 

*  I  could  make  but  little  headway — so  much 
was  I  disabled — but  half  hobbling,  half  crawl- 
ing, I  worked  on  through  the  thicket  in  the 
direction  of  the  town.  I  could  hear  the  savages 
beating  the  bushes  behind ;  and  every  mo- 
ment I  expected  to  have  them  upon  me. 

'They   would   in   time   have   traced,  and 
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overtaken  me  ;  but  perhaps  they  cared  not 
much  for  the  capture.  They  had  secured 
the  booty  they  most  prized;  and,  probably, 
reflected  that,  by  wasting  time  in  searching  for 
me,  they  might  risk  losing  it  again.  For  this, 
or  some  other  reason,  they  gave  up  the  search  ; 
and  I  could  tell  by  their  voices,  heard  at  a 
greater  distance,  that  they  were  riding  off. 

*  Without  staying  to  assure  myself,  I  limped 
on  to  the  town — which  I  reached  at  length* 
Two  of  my  friends,  who  had  escaped  at  the 
first  onslaught,  had  got  there  before  me.  The 
news  of  the  sad  disaster  had  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire.  The  whole  population  was  ex- 
cited by  the  outrage ;  for  the  young  girls 
made  captives  had  many  firiends  and  relations 
in  the  place.  So  also  the  men  who  had  been 
murdered. 

'  The  troops  were  summoned  to  arms.  It 
chanced  to  be  a  squadron  of  lancers — one  of 
the  best  then  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment— and  these,  along  with  about  a  hundred 
volunteers,  all  mounted,  rode  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  the  savages.     Notwithstanding  that  my 
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wounded  ankle  pained  me  exceedingly,  I  was 
able  to  accompany  them  on  horseback. 

'  Americano !  I  fear  my  narrative  may  be 
wearying  you  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  pursuit.  Sufficient 
to  say,  that  we  succeeded  in  overtaking  the 
ravishers.  It  was  near  midnight  when  we 
came  up  with  them.  We  found  them  in 
their  camp,  with  huge  fires  blazing  all  over  the 
ground.  We  approached  within  pistol  range 
before  any  alarm  was  given.  They  had  been 
carousing  on  mezcal,  and  were  keeping  no 
guard.  The  bright  blaze  showed  us  how  they 
had  been  occupied.  The  women  sat  here  and 
there,  many  of  them  lying  prostrate  upon  the 
earth.  Their  torn  garments  and  dishevelled 
hair  betokened  that  a  sad  catastrophe  had  be- 
fallen them  ! 

'  We  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer.  With 
hearts  full  of  vengeance,  both  soldiers  and 
citizens  rushed  upon  the  base  despoilers ;  and 
the  work  of  retribution  began. 

'  Gabriella  had  been  the  first  to  become  aware 
of  our  advance ;  and,  springing  to  her  feet, 
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had  bounded  beyond  the  reach  of  her  captors, 
and  was  running  outward  to  meet  us.  Ay  de 
mi  I  it  was  the  last  race  of  her  life.  An  Indian 
arrow  shot  after,  was  too  quick  for  her ;  and, 
pierced  through  and  through,  she  fell  dying 
into  my  arms.  Pobrecita!  She  kissed  me 
with  her  parting  breath,  and  then  expired. 
Ah  !  senor,  that  was  a  kiss  of  death  !* 

A  long  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  the  drooping 
attitude  into  which  the  speaker  had  fallen, 
told  me  that  he  had  ended  his  narrative. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  sacredness  of  his  sor- 
row,! forbore  questioning  him  farther  at  the 
time.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  I  learned 
from  him  some  additional  particulars :  how 
most  of  the  savages  were  slain  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  captive  girls  rescued;  but  although 
escaping  with  life,  they  had  all  been  the 
victims  of  barbarian  lust,  that  brought  more 
than  one  of  them  to  an  early  grave ! ' 

A  wild  tale  it  may  appear ;  and  although 
we  may  term  it  a  romance  of  New  MexicOy 
its  counterpart  is  not  the  less  an  oft-recurring 
reality  in  that  unhappy  land. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ASSUMING  THE   DISGUISE. 

Our  fire  began  to  burn  low,  before  the  lovers 
returned  into  its  light.  During  their  moonlit 
ramble,  no  doubt,  many  sweet  memories  were 
renewed.  No  wonder  they  should  wish  to 
prolong  it. 

But  all  of  us  required  a  certain  measure  of 
rest ;  and  it  was  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  passing  the  night. 

Although  we  had  given  up  all  apprehension 
on  the  score  of  the  Arapahoes ;  yet  that  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  observe  a  pro- 
per prudence,  and  keep  prepared  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise. 

In  that  wild  neutral  road,  trodden  by  many 
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tribes,  an  enemy  may  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, or  come  from  any  side. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  one  should 
keep  watch,  while  the  others  slept — each 
taking  his  tour  of  guard  throughout  the  night. 
Marian  was  of  course  excepted  from  this  '  de- 
tail,' and  after  bidding  us  all  good  night,  the 
huntress-maiden  retired  to  her  tent — at  the 
entrance  of  which  the  ever-faithful  and  ever- 
watchful  Wolf  placed  himself.  There  did 
the  great  dog  stretch  his  body^ — a  sentinel 
ccmcliant — with  such  grim  Cerberus-like  reso- 
lution, that  even  Wingrove  might  not  have 
dared  to  cross  tlie  threshold  of  that  sacred 
precinct ! 

As  yet  we  had  not  assumed  our  Indian 
disguises.  The  opening  scene  of  the  travestie 
was  reserved  for  the  morning;  and  after 
arranging  the  hours  of  our  respective  watches 
— the  trapper  taking  the  first  and  longest — 
the  rest  of  us  crept  under  the  covering  of  the 
buffalo  lodge,  and  sought  that  repose,  neces- 
sary to  recruit  us  for  coming  events. 
*  «  *  * 
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At  earliest  dawn,  and  long  before  the  sun 
had  gilded  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Spanish 
peaks,  we  were  all  afoot.  A  breakfast — 
similar  in  materials  to  our  supper  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  hastily  prepared,  and  still 
more  hastily  eaten.  After  that  we  proceeded 
to  equip  ourselves  for  the  masquerade. 

Peg-leg  acted  as  principal  costumier ;  and 
well  understood  he  the  role  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Utah  costume — both  that  used  for  war  and 
the  chase —  there  was  no  fear  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  heraldry  being  called  in  ques- 
tion. He  knew  every  quartering  of  the  Utah 
escutcheon,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  King-at-arms. 

For  himself  he  needed  no  disguise.  As  a 
trapper  of  Taos,  he  might  also  be  an  associate 
of  Utah  hunters ;  and  personally  unknown  to 
the  Mormons,  they  would  have  no  other 
thoughts  about  him — further  than  that  their 
friend  Wa-ka-ra  had  sent  him  to  guide  them 
across  the  deserts  of  the  Colorado.  At  the 
Mormon  camp,    therefore,   he  could  present 
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himself  in  his  Mexican  costume,  without  the 
Saints  having  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  his 
true  character.  This  left  him  free  to  lend 
his  services  to  the  rest  of  us,  and  avssist  in 
our  heraldic  emblazonment. 

His  first  essay  was  upon  myself. 
My  features  being  sufficiently  pronounced, 
rendered  it  all  the  more  easy  to  make  an 
Indian  of  me;  and  a  uniform  coat  of  Ver- 
million over  my  neck,  face,  and  hands,  trans- 
formed me  into  a  somewhat  formidable  look- 
ing warrior. 

A  buckskin  hunting  tunic,  leggings,  and 
moccasins  concealed  the  remainder  of  my 
skin  ;  while  some  locks  of  long  hair  extracted 
from  the  mane  and  tail  of  my  Arab,  and 
craftily  united  to  my  own  dark  tresses,  with 
the  plumed  bonnet  and  drooping  crest  over 
all,  completed  a  costume  that  would  have 
done  me  credit  at  a  Parisian  hal  masque. 

With  equal  facility  was  accomplished  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  young  backwoodsman, 
but  not  so  easily  that  of  Sure-shot.  The  mz 
retrousse^  thin   yellow  hair,   and    green-gray 
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eyes,  appeared  to  be  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  the  Indianizing  of  the  ex-rifleman. 

Peg-leg,  however,  proved  an  artist  of  skill. 
The  chevelure  of  Sure-shot,  well  saturated  with 
charcoal  paste,  assumed  a  different  hue.  A 
black  circle  around  each  eye  neutralised  the 
tint  of  both  iris  and  pupil.  To  his  face  was 
given  a  ground-coat  of  red  ochre ;  while  some 
half-dozen  dark  stripes,  painted  longitudinally 
over  it,  and  running  parallel  to  the  nose,  ex- 
tinguished the  snub — transforming  the  Yankee 
into  as  good  an  Indian  as  any  upon  the 
ground ! 

Marian  was  her  own  ' dresser ;'  and  v^hile 
we  were  engaged  outside,  was  making  her 
toilet  within  the  tent.  Her  costume  would 
require  but  little  alteration  :  it  was  Indian 
already.  Her  face  alone  needed  masking; 
and  how  was  that  to  be  done? 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  was  apprehensive 
upon  the  score  of  her  disguise.  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on  the  fearful  fate  that  awaited 
her,  should  the  counterfeit  be  detected,  and 
the  girl  identified.     All  along,  I  had  felt  un- 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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easy  upon  this  point ;  and  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  devise  some  scheme  by  which  to  avoid 
the  imprudence  of  her  presenting  herself  in 
the  Mormon  camp.  But  the  thought  of  Lilian 
— the  perilous  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed — perhaps  more  than  all,  the  selfishness 
of  my  own  love,  had  hindered  me  from  think- 
ing of  any  definite  alternative. 

When  I  saw  the  huntress-maiden  issue 
forth  from  her  tent — her  face  empurpled  with 
the  juice  of  the  allegria  berries — her  cheeks 
exhibiting,  each  a  circle  of  red  spots,  while  a 
line  of  similar  markings  extended  across  her 
forehead — I  no  longer  felt  apprehension  for 
the  result.  Though  the  hideous  tattooing 
could  not  hide  the  charms  of  her  speaking 
countenance,  it  had  so  changed  its  expression, 
that  even  Wingrove  himself  would  not  have 
recognised  her !  More  like  was  it  to  baffle 
the  scrutiny  of  father  and  false  husband. 

In  due  time  we  were  all  dressed  for  the 
drama ;  and,  after  making  a  cache  of  our  cast- 
off  garments,  we  struck  tents,  and  moved  for- 
ward to  the  performance. 
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The  faithful  Wolf  accompanied  us.  It  was 
against  my  wish,  and  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  our  guide  ;  but  Marian  would  not  part  wnth 
a  companion  that  more  than  once  had  protected 
her  from  cruel  enemies. 

The  dog  had  been  disguised,  as  the  rest  of 
us.  Shorn  of  his  shaggy  coat,  with  his  tail 
trimmed  smooth  as  that  of  a  greyhound — his 
skin,  moreover,  stained  Indian  fashion — there 
seemed  but  slight  danger  that  the  animal 
could  be  recognised. 


CHAPTEE  XXYL 

THE    MORMON    TRAIN. 

A  FEW  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  western 
end  of  the  pass ;  when,  rounding  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  a  wide  plain  was  suddenly  displayed 
to  our  view. 

^  MiraT  exclaimed  the  Mexican,  'elcainpa- 
mento  de  los  Judios  V  (Behold  !  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Jews !) 

The  guide  halted  as  he  spoke.  The  rest 
of  us  followed  his  example — as  we  did  so, 
gazing  in  the  direction  to  which  he  had  pointed. 

The  plain  that  stretched  before  us  was  the 
grand  valU  of  San  Luis ;  but  presenting  none 
of  those  characteristics  which  we  usually  asso- 
ciate with  the  word  '  valley.'    On  the  contrary, 
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its  surface  was  perfectly  level — having  all  the 
aspect  of  a  sleeping  sea ;  and  with  the  white 
filmy  haze  suspended  over  it,  it  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  expanse  of  ocean. 

At  first  sight,  it  appeared  to  be  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon ;  but  a  keen  eye  could 
perceive  its  western  rim — in  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  Sierra  San  Juan,  backed  by  the  brighter 
summits  of  the  '  Silver '  Mountains  (^Sierra  de 
laplata). 

More  conspicuous,  on  the  north,  were  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  Sierras  Mojada  and 
Sawatch;  while,  right  and  left,  towered  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  Pike  and  the  Watoyah 
— like  giant  sentinels  guarding  the  approach 
to  this  fair  mountain-girt  valley. 

These  details  were  taken  in  at  a  single  coup 
d'ceil;  and  in  the  same  glance  the  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  sheen  of  real  water,  that,  like 
a  glittering  cord,  was  seen  sinuously  extended 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain.  Under  the 
dancing  sunbeams,  it  appeared  in  motion  ;  and, 
curving  repeatedly  over  the  bosom  of  the  level 
land,    it   resembled   some   grand   serpent   of 
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sparkling  coruscation  that  had  just  issued 
from  the  mysterious  mountains  of  the  '  Silver 
Sierra/  and  was  slowly  and  gently  gliding  on 
towards  the  distant  sea. 

From  the  elevation  on  which  we  stood,  we 
could  trace  its  tortuous  windings,  towards  the 
distant  Sierra  of  San  Juan  ;  and  in  the  con- 
cavity of  one  of  these — almost  upon  the  verge 
of  our  vision — we  beheld  '  el  campamento  de 
los  Judios.' 

Unprepared  for  it,  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  taking  what  we  saw  for  an  encamp- 
ment of  Mormons,  or  men  of  any  kind. 
Under  the  white  filmy  veil  that  floated  over 
the  plain,  some  half-dozen  little  spots  of  a 
more  intensified  white  were  barely  visible. 
These  the  Mexican  pronounced  to  be  *los 
carros '  (the  waggons). 

I  had  recovered  my  pocket-glass,  and  this 
was  now  called  into  requisition.  A  glance 
through  it  enabled  me  to  confirm  the  trapper  s 
statement.  The  white  spots  were  waggon- 
covers  :  they  could  be  none  other  than  those 
of  the  Mormon  train. 
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I  could  make  out  only  some  half-dozen  of 
them ;   but  there  were  others  behmd. 

The  vehicles  were  clumped,  or,  more  likely, 
corralled  upon  the  plain.  This,  indeed,  was 
evident  from  their  arrangement.  Those  seen 
were  set  in  a  regular  row,  with  their  sides  to- 
wards us — forming,  no  doubt,  one  quarter  of 
the  *  corral.' 

I  looked  for  living  forms.  These  were  also 
visible  under  the  glass — men  and  animals. 
Of  the  latter,  a  large  drove  of  different  kinds 
and  colours  could  be  seen,  mottling  the  plain 
at  some  distance  from  the  waggons. 

The  men  were  moving  about  the  vehicles. 
Women  I  could  also  distinguish  by  their 
dresses  ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for  me 
to  note  the  occupations  of  either  sex — even  by 
the  aid  of  the  magnifying  lens.  Lilliputians 
they  looked — both  men  and  women — while 
the  horses  and  cattle  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  pack  of  curs. 

It  mattered  not  to  us  to  know  their  occupa- 
tion; nor  even  what  they  might  be  doing 
when  we  should  arrive  upon  the  ground.     We 
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had  no  intention  of  stealing  upon  them.  Con- 
fident in  oiir  complete  deguisement,  we  intended 
to  ride  boldly  forward — if  need  be,  into  the 
very  middle  of  their  camp. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  noon ;  and  we 
halted  to  bivouac.  Although  the  distance 
that  separated  us  from  the  Mormon  camp  was 
still  considerable,  we  were  in  no  hurry  about 
advancing.  We  had  formed  the  resolution 
not  to  join  company  with  the  Saints,  until 
near  sunset.  We  knew  that  there  would  be 
curious  eyes  upon  us ;  and  in  the  hour  of  twi- 
hght  we  should  be  less  exposed  to  their  scrutiny. 
True,  we  might  have  joined  them  in  the  night, 
and  passed  off  our  counterfeit  semblance  with 
still  greater  security.  But  the  morning  would 
bring  fresh  light,  with  curiosity  unsatisfied, 
and  that  would  be  more  disadvantageous. 

Half  an  hour  of  observation,  and  the  novelty 
of  our  arrival  would  wear  off.  For  this  the 
half  hour  of  twilight  would  be  the  best  time. 
No  doubt,  they  had  met  many  parties  of 
friendly  Indians  while  crossing  the  great  plains? 
There  had  been  some  among  their  travelHng 
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companions.     They  would  scarce  consider  us 
a  curiosity? 

We  had  a  reason  for  reaching  their  encamp- 
ment a  little  before  nightfall :  we  wanted  a 
few  minutes  of  light  to  take  the  bearings  of 
the  corral,  and  get  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy  of  the  surrounding  plain.  Who  could 
tell  what  chances  might  turn  up  in  our  favour? 
An  opportunity  might  occur  that  very  night 
— as  likely  as  afterwards,  and  perhaps  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  ?  We  had  no 
desire  to  enter  upon  our  engagement  as  guide 
and  hunters.     AYe  should  be  but  too  willing 

to  abandon  the  role,  even  before  beginning  it. 
*  *  *  * 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  spark- 
ling on  the  selenite  of  the  Silver  Mountains, 
as  we  approached  the  encampment  of  the 
Saints. 

We  had  got  near  enough  to  make  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  caravan.  We  saw  that 
there  were  about  a  score  of  the  large  tilted 
waggons  (Troy  and  Conestoga),  with  several 
smaller   vehicles    (Dearborns    and   Jerseys). 
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The  latter,  with  springs,  were  no  doubt  the 
more  luxurious  travelling  carriages  of  such 
Saints  as  may  have  been  in  easier  circum- 
stances at  home  ;  while  the  ox-drawn  '  Cones- 
togas  '  belonged  to  the  common  crowd.  With 
the  larger  waggons,  a  'corral' had  been  formed 
— as  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  prairie  caravan. 
In  the  following  fashion  is  the  enclosure 
constructed: — The  two  front  waggons  are 
drawn  side  by  side,  and  halted  close  together. 
The  two  that  follow  next  on  the  trail,  are 
driven  up  outside  of  these — until  their  front 
wheels  respectively  touch  the  hind  ones  of  the 
pair  that  precede  them — when  they  also  stop. 
The  pair  following  in  their  turn  double  their 
poles  upon  these;  and  so  on,  till  half  the 
train  is  expended.  The  enclosure  is  not  yet 
complete.  It  forms  only  a  half-circle,  or 
rather  a  semi-ellipse ;  and  the  corresponding 
half  is  obtained,  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
mode  of  bringing  up  the  remaining  vehicles. 
These  are  driven  forward  to  the  ground,  so 
that  the  rear  of  each  is  turned  inward — the 
reverse  of  what  w^as  observed  in  bringing  the 
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others  into  place — and  the  double  curve 
which  before  was  constantly  diverging,  now 
becomes  convergent.  When  all  the  waggons 
have  got  into  their  places,  the  ellipse  will  be 
completed;  but  it  is  customary  to  leave  an 
open  space  at  the  end — a  sort  of  avenue  by 
which  the  enclosure  may  be  entered.  When 
horses  and  cattle  require  to  be  corralled^  this 
entrance  can  be  closed,  by  simply  stretching  a 
rope  across  it.  If  danger  be  apprehended, 
the  travellers  can  keep  within  this  enclosure 
— the  bodies  of  the  waggons  forming  an  ex- 
cellent rampart  of  defence.  The  tilts  serve 
as  tents ;  and  under  their  capacious  covering 
the  female  members  of  the  emigrant's  family 
are  accustomed  to  sleep  in  comfort  and  se- 
curity. Sentinels  outside,  and  horse-guards 
picketed  still  further  off,  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

As  we  drew  near  the  camp,  we  could  per- 
ceive that  in  this  approved  fashion  had  the 
Mormons  constructed  their  corral.  Most  of 
the  lighter  vehicles  were  inside  the  enclosure ; 
and  there  we  could  see  the  forms  of  women 
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and  children  moving  about  in  an  excited 
manner — as  if  they  had  retreated  thither  on 
discovering  our  approach. 

The  men  still  remained  outside ;  and  the 
horses  and  horned  cattle  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed. Our  party  was  not  large  enough  to 
have  created  an  alarm — even  had  our  arrival 
been  unexpected.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  so.  No  doubt  they  took  us  for  what  we 
were :  the  emissaries  of  the  Utah  chief ! 

When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
camp,  a  party,  already  on  horseback,  came 
trotting  towards  us.  Archilete  had  hoisted  a 
piece  of  white  fawn-skin  on  his  gun- rod — the 
world-known  symbol  of  peace,  and  so  under- 
stood by  the  red  men  of  America. 

A  towel  or  table-cloth,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  was  held  up  in  answer  ;  and  after  the 
demonstration,  the  mounted  men  spurred  for- 
ward to  meet  us. 

When  we  had  approached  within  a  dozen 
lengths  of  each  other,  both  parties  reined  up ; 
and  the  Mexican  and  Mormon  leader,  sepa- 
rating   from  their   respective   followers,    met 
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midway  between  the  two  parties,  shook  hands, 
and  entered  into  conversation. 

What  they  said  was  simple  enough.  I 
could  hear  the  trapper  declaring  in  broken 
English  the  nature  of  our  errand — that  he 
had  been  sent  by  Wa-ka-ra  to  act  as  their 
guide ;  and  that  we,  his  compafieros,  were  the 
Utah  hunters,  to  provide  game  for  the  cara- 
van. 

Of  the  Mormons  who  rode  up  to  us  there 
were  half-a-dozen  in  all ;  and  I  was  fain  to 
hope  that  they  were  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  emigrant  party. 

They  were  not — as  I  afterwards  ascertain- 
ed. They  were  the  Danites^  or  Destroying 
Angels,  that  accompanied  the  train. 

'  Destroying  devils '  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  appellation:  for  six  more 
villainous-looking  individuals  I  had  never 
beheld.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  angelic, 
neither  in  their  eyes  nor  features — not  a 
trace ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  might  have 
passed  for  an  impersonation  of  the  opposite 
character — a  very  '  devil  incarnate  !' 
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Five  of  them  I  had  never  seen  before — at 
least  to  remember  them.  The  sixth  only  on 
one  occasion.     Him  I  remembered  well. 

The  man  who  had  once  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  ex-attorney's  clerk,  and  ci-devant  school- 
master of  Swampville,  was  not  likely  soon  to 
cast  that  countenance  from  his  remembrance. 
It  was  Stebbins  who  was  talking  to  the  Mex- 
ican. 

The  dialogue  was  of  brief  duration.  The 
tale  told  by  the  trapper  was  scarcely  news : 
it  had  been  expected  ;  and  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted without  suspicion. 

The  interview  ended  by  the  Mormon  leader 
pointing  to  a  place  where  we  might  pitch  our 
tents — outside  the  waggon  enclosure,  and  near 
the  bank  of  the  river. 

This  was  just  what  we  desired ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  the  spot,  we  commenced  un- 
packhig  our  paraphernalia. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE    CORRALLED    CAMP. 

As  soon  as  our  quality  was  known,  the  Saints 
came  crowding  around  us.  The  corral  poured 
forth  its  contents — until  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  caravan,  men,  women,  and  children, 
stood  gazing  upon  us,  with  that  stare  of  idiotic 
wonder  peculiar  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
countries  called  civilised. 

We  managed  to  withstand  the  ordeal  of 
their  scrutiny  with  an  assumed  air  of  true 
savage  indifference.  Not  without  an  effort^ 
however :  since  it  was  difficult  to  resist  laugh- 
ing at  the  grotesque  exclamations  and  speeches, 
which  our  appearance  and  movements  elicited 
from  these  wondering  yokels. 
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We  were  cautious  not  to  notice  their  re- 
marks— appearing  as  if  we  understood  them 
not.  Peg-leg,  by  the  aid  of  his  Anglo-Ame- 
rican jargon — picked  up  among  the  '  mountain- 
men  ' — was  able  to  satisfy  them  with  an 
occasional  reply.  The  rest  of  us  said  nothing  ; 
but,  to  all  appearance  earnestly  occupied  with 
our  own  affairs,  only  by  stealth  turned  our  eyes 
on  the  spectators. 

I  could  perceive  that  the  huntress  was  the 
chief  attraction ;  and  for  a  moment  my  appre- 
sions  were  sufficiently  keen. 

The  girl  had  done  nothing  to  disguise  her 
sex — the  mask  extending  no  farther  than  to 
her  face  and  features.  Her  neck,  hands,  and 
wrists — all  of  her  skin  that  might  be  exposed 
— were  stained  Indian  of  course ;  and  there 
would  have  been  little  likelihood  of  their  de- 
tecting the  false  epidermis  under  a  casual 
observation. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  ordinary  person — 
painted  as  she  was — she  might  have  passed 
for  an  Indian  without  difficulty.  As  it 
was,  however,    her   voluptuous    beauty    had 
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tempted  a  closer  scrutiny  ;  and,  spite  of  her 
disfigured  features,  I  saw  glances  directed  upon 
her  expressive  of  secret  but  passionate  obser- 
vation. 

Some  of  the  bystanders  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  their  predilection. 

/  Darnationed  likely  squaw  !'  remarked  one. 
'  Who  air  she,  old  timber-toes  ?'  inquired  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  guide. 

'  Squaw — Utah  gal,'  replied  the  Mexican 
in  his  trapper  patois.  Pointing  to  me,  he 
continued  :  '  She  sister  to  hunter-chief — she 
hunter  too — kill  big-horn,  buffalo,  deer.  Car- 
rambo  !  si  I     She  grand  cazadora  /' 

'  Oh !  durn  yer  kezedora.  I  don'  know, 
what  that  ere  means ;  but  I  do  know,  an* 
rayther  calculate,  if  that  ere  squaw  had  the 
scrubbiu-brush  an'  a  leetle  soft  soap  over  that 
face  o'  hern,  she'd  look  some  punkins,  I 
guess. 

The  fellow  who  had  thus  eloquently  deli- 
vered himself  was  one  of  the  six  who  had 
saluted  us  on  our  arrival.  Two  or  three  of 
his   confreres   were   standing    beside    him — 

VOL.  III.  R 
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gazing  with  lynx,  or  rather  wolf-life  glances 
upon  the  girl.  Stebbins  himself,  before  part- 
ing, had  cast  upon  her  a  look  of  singular  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  significant  of  recognition  ; 
but  rather  of  some  thought  of  viler  orgin. 

The  others  continued  to  give  utterance  to 
their  mock  admiration ;  and  I  was  glad — as 
the  girl  herself  appeared  to  be — when  the  tent 
was  pitched,  and  she  was  able  to  retire  out  of 
reach  of  their  rude  ribaldry. 

We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Mormons  cliez  eux  memes :  for  not  one  of 
them  had  the  slightest  idea  that  their  talk  was 
understood  by  us. 

Most  of  them  appeared  to  be  of  the  hum- 
bler class  of  emigrants — farm-people,  or  those 
of  mechanical  calling — artizans  of  the  common 
trades — shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  joiners,  and 
the  like.  In  the  countenances  of  these  there 
was  no  cast  that  be  ayed  a  character,  either 
of  particular  saintliness  or  sin.  In  most  of 
them,  the  expression  was  simply  stolid  and 
bovine;  and  it  was  evident  that  these  were 
the  mere  cattle  of  the  herd. 
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Among  them  could  be  observed  a  sprinkling 
of  a  different  sort  of  Saints — men  of  more 
seeming  intelligence,  but  with  less  moral  in- 
clinings — men  of  corrupt  thoughts  and  corrupt 
lives — perhaps  once  gentle,  but  now  fallen — 
who  had,  no  doubt,  adopted  this  pseudo-religion 
in  the  expectation  of  bettering  their  temporal 
rather  than  spiritual  condition. 

The  influence  of  these  last  over  the  others 
was  quite  apparent.  They  were  evidently 
chiefs — bishops  or  deacons — 'tenths'  or  *  se- 
venties.' 

It  was  singular  enough  to  see  dandies 
among  them ;  and  yet,  however  ludicrous  the 
exhibition,  dandyism  was  there  displayed ! 
More  than  one  '  swell  *  strutted  through  the 
crowd  in  patent-leather  boots,  Parisian  silk 
hat,  and  coat  of  shining  broadcloth !  The 
temporary  halt  had  offered  an  opportunity  for 
this  display  of  personal  adornment ;  and  these 
butterflies  had  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantage, to  cast  for  a  few  hours  the  chrysalis 
of  their  travelling  gear. 

The  women  were  of  all  ages  \  and,  it  might 
be  added,  of  all  nations.     Several  European 
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tongues  mingled  in  the  melee  of  sounds ;  but 
the  one  which  predominated  was  that  language 
without  vowels — the  jargon  of  the  Welsh 
Principality. 

The  continual  clacking  of  this  unspeakable 
tongue  told  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Cymri  mustered  strongest  in  the  migra- 
tion. Many  of  the  latter  wore  their  pictur- 
esque native  costume — the  red-hooded  cloak 
and  kirtle ;  and  some  were  unspeakably  fair, 
with  the  fine  white  teeth,  fair  complexion,  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  common  to  other  branches  of 
the  Celtic  ace,  but  nowhere  so  characteristic 
as  among  the  fair  maidens  of  Cambria.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  those  sweet  shining  faces, 
wreathed  with  free  artless  smiles,  that  had 
caused  the  lady-killers  to  unpack  their  port- 
manteaus. 

My  own  eyes  dwelt  not  upon  these.  Ever 
since  our  arrival  upon  the  ground,  I  had  been 
watching  with  keen  glances  the  opening  that 
led  into  the  corral.  Every  one  w^ho  came 
forth — man  or  woman — had  been  the  object 
of  my  scrutiny. 

But  my  glances  had  been  given  in  vain ; 
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and  were  not  rewarded  by  the  recognition  of 
a  single  individual. 

The  entrance  was  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  place  where  our  tents  were  being 
pitched  ;  but  even  at  that  distance  I  should 
have  recognised  the  colossal  squatter.  As  for 
Lilian,  my  heart's  instinct  would  have  de- 
clared her  identity  at  the  most  casual  glance. 

Neither  father  nor  daughter  had  yet  made 
their  appearance  outside  the  enclosure:  though 
all  the  world  beside  had  come  freely  forth, 
and  many  were  going  back  again ! 

It  was  odd,  to  say  the  least,  they  should 
act  so  differently  from  the  others.  She,  I 
knew,  was  very  different  from  the  '  ruck ' 
that  surrounded  her;  and  yet  one  would  have 
thought  that  curiosity  would  have  tempted 
her  forth — that  simple  childlike  inchnation, 
natural  in  one  so  young,  to  witness  our  wild 
attire — to  gaze  on  our  plumes  and  our  paint? 

I  could  less  wonder  at  Holt  himself  being 
insensible  to  such  attraction ;  but  in  her  it 
seemed  strange. 

My  astonishment  increased,  as  form  afler 
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form  passed  out  from  the  opening,  but  not 
that  for  which  my  eyes  were  searching.  It 
ceased  to  be  astonishment :  it  grew  into 
chagrin;  and  after  that  assumed  the  character 
of  an  apprehension. 

This  apprehension  I  had  already  enter- 
tained^ but  in  a  less  definite  form.  It  now 
shaped  itself  into  a  cruel  doubt — the  doubt  of 
her  being  there — either  inside  the  corral,  or 
anywhere  in  the  Mormon  camp  ! 

After  all,  had  we  taken  the  wrong  track  ? 
Might  not  Holt  have  kept  on  with  the  gold- 
diggers  ?  The  story  of  the  Chicasaw  signified 
nothing.  Might  not  Lilian,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  gallant  dragoon,  with  the  torn 
tassel — might  not  she  ? 

*It  is  quite  probable,'  I  muttered  to  myself, 
*  highly  probable  that  they  are  not  here ! 
The  squatter  may  have  resisted  the  will  of 
his  Apostolic  companion;  and,  separating 
himself  fi:om  the  Mormon  party,  have  gone 
on  with  the  diggers  ?  No !  yonder  !  Holt 
himself,  as  I  live  !' 

The  exclamatory  phrases  were  called  forth 
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by  the  appearance  of  a  tall  man  in  the 
opening  between  the  waggons.     It  was  Holt. 

He  was  standing  still;  and  must  have 
reached  the  spot  he  occupied  but  the  moment 
before — when  ray  eyes  for  an  instant  had 
been  turned  away.  The  Herculean  frame, 
and  great  rufous  beard  hanging  over  his 
breast,  proclaimed  to  my  eyes  the  identity  of 
the  Tennessean  squatter ;  and  the  costume 
confirmed  it.  It  was  precisely  the  same  worn 
by  him  on  that  eventful  morning — when 
standing  before  me  with  his  long  rifle  raised 
against  my  life.  The  ample  surtout  of  green- 
ish blanket-cloth,  a  little  further  faded — the 
red  shirt  underneath— the  coarse  horse-skin 
boots  rising  to  his  thighs — the  crimson  kerchief 
turbaned  around  his  head,  its  loose  flap  falling 
down  over  his  shaggy  eyebrows — were  all 
identical  with  the  portrait  remaining  in  my 
memory. 

I  watched  him  with  eager  eye.  Was  it  his 
intention  to  step  nearer  and  examine  us  ?  Or 
had  he  come  forth  upon  some  other  business  ? 

He  was  looking  grave,  and  sad,  I  thought ; 
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but  in  the  distance  I  could  scarce  note  the 
expression  upon  his  countenance.  It  did  not 
appear  to  betoken  curiosity.  Once  only  he 
glanced  towards  us,  and  then  turned  his  eyes 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  did  not  show 
that  he  cared  much  for  our  presence,  or  was 
in  anywise  interested  in  it.  In  all  likelihood, 
he  shared  not  the  childish  curiosity  of  his 
travelling  companions — to  whom  he  in  other 
respects  bore  but  little  resemblance.  As  he 
stood  in  their  midst,  he  looked  like  some  grim 
but  majestic  lion,  surrounded  by  jackals. 

His  behaviour  suggested  a  further  simili- 
tude to  the  great  forest  monarch.  He  seemed 
to  hold  no  converse  with  those  around  him ; 
but  stood  apart  and  for  the  moment  motionless 
as  a  statue. 

Once  only  I  noticed  that  he  yawned — 
stretching  out  his  colossal  arms,  as  if  to  aid  in 
the  involuntary  action.  For  this  purpose, 
and  this  alone,  did  he  appear  to  have  come 
forth  :  since,  shortly  after  its  accomplishment? 
he  turned  back  into  the  avenue,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  barricade  of  the  waggons  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BEAUTY    EMBROWNED. 

The  apparition — for  it  had  something  of  the 
character  of  one — restored  my  equanimity. 
Holt  was  with  the  Mormon  train;  and  of 
course  Lilian  also. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  knowledge 
should  have  given  nie  satisfaction — that  a 
belief,  but  yesterday  grieving  me,  should  to- 
day bring  gladness !  The  apparent  anomaly  is 
easily  explained.  It  was  the  consequence  of 
a  change  in  the  situation.  My  confidence  in 
the  success  of  our  scheme  had  now  become 
strengthened — almost  to  a  certainty.  So 
deftly  had  we  taken  our  measures,  that  we 
need  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  attaining 
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the  end  aimed  at.  Among  the  Saints,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  our  charac- 
ter— at  least  none  had  yet  shown  itself.  We 
should  be  free  to  come  and  go,  as  we  pleased : 
since  the  very  nature  of  our  contract  required 
it.  Camp  and  caravan  would  be  alike  access- 
ible to  us — at  all  hours,  I  might  say — and 
surely  opportunities  would  not  be  lacking  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  ? 

Only  one  obstacle  was  worth  regarding :  the 
will  of  Lilian  herself.  She  might  still  refuse 
to  become  a  runaway  ?  She  might  not  con- 
sent to  forsake  her  father  ?  In  that  case,  our 
efforts  would  be  idle  indeed  ! 

Had  I  reason  to  expect  such  a  perverse  con- 
tingency? Surely  not?  Though  my  own 
influence  might  be  gone,  her  sister  would  still 
have  the  power  to  persuade  her?  Her  eyes 
once  opened  to  the  conspiracy  that  threatened 
her,  surely  but  one  thought  could  arise  in  that 
virtuous  bosom — how  to  escape  from  it  ? 

'No — no,'  was  my  concluding  reflection, 
spoken  in  soliloquy,  '  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
opposition  in  that  quarter.     True,  Lilian  is 
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still  a  child ;  but  her  virtue  is  that  of  a  virgin 
heart.  Her  sister's  story,  when  told  to  her, 
will  arouse  her  to  a  sense  of  her  own  danger. 
She  will  be  ready,  as  we,  to  adopt  measures 
for  averting  it/ 

Drawing  comfort  from  this  reflection,  I  was 
turning  to  attend  to  my  horse.  The  gallant 
creature  had  been  sadly  neglected  of  late,  and 
needed  my  care.  A  huge  Mexican  silla, 
that  with  its  trappings  half-covered  its  body, 
would  have  sufficiently  disguised  him ;  but  I 
had  not  much  fear  of  his  being  recognised. 
Stebbins  and  Holt  had  both  seen  him^ — once 
only,  and  then  under  such  circumstances  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  they  could  have  noticed 
him.  Otherwise,  they  might  have  remem- 
bered him  readily  enough.  Such  a  noble 
steed,  once  seen,  would  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

I  had  no  fear,  however ;  and  was  about  to 
remove  the  saddle,  when  an  object  presented  it- 
self to  my  eyes  that  interrupted  my  intention — 
causing  me  to  remain  fixed  and  immobile.  In 
the  open  ground,  scarcely  twenty  paces  from 
where  I  stood,  was  a  form  that  fell  upon  the 
eye  like  a  beam  of  empyrean  light  in  the 
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midst  of  deepest  darkness — a  girl  of  golden 
roseate  hue,  with  a  chevelure  of  yellow  hair 
hanging  to  her  haunches  in  all  its  lustrous 
luxuriance ! 

Scarcely  twenty  paces  separated  me  from 
Lihan  Holt :  for  need  I  say  that  it  was  Lilian 
herself  who  was  standing  before  me  ? 

Instinctively,  I  noted  changes.  The  wax- 
like smoothness,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
whiteness  of  her  complexion,  had  yielded  to 
the  fervid  rays  of  the  prairie  sun;  but  the 
slight  embrowning  appeared  rather  an  improve- 
ment :  as  the  bloom  upon  the  peach,  or  the 
russet  on  the  nectarine,  proves  the  superior 
richness  of  the  fruit.  It  had  toned  down  the 
red  upon  her  cheeks,  but  the  glow  was  still 
sufficiently  vivid. 

I  observed  or  fancied  another  change — in 
her  stature.  She  appeared  to  have  grown 
larger  and  taller — in  both  respects,  almost 
equalling  her  sister — and  resembling  the  lat- 
ter in  that  full  development  of  form,  which 
was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  her 
queen-like  beauty. 

These   were    the    only   changes   external. 
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Even  the  simple  costume — the  old  homespun 
frock  of  yellowish  stripe — still  enveloped  her 
form ;  no  longer  hanging  loosely  as  of  yore, 
but  presenting  a  more  sparing  fit  on  account 
of  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  wearer. 
The  string  of  pearls,  too — false  pearls,  poor 
thing ! — yet  encircled  her  throat,  whose  now 
fuller  outline  was  more  capable  of  displaying 
them. 

A  pleasing  reflection  crossed  my  mind  at 
the  moment,  that  shaped  itself  into  an  interro- 
gatory :  might  there  have  been  no  motive  for 
farther  adornment  ? 

As  erst,  her  little  feet  were  naked — gleam- 
ing with  roseate  translucence  against  the  green 
background  of  the  herbage. 

She  was  standing  when  I  first  saw  her :  not 
in  a  position  of  rest,  but  with  one  foot  pressing 
the  turf,  the  other  slightly  retired,  as  if  she 
had  just  paused  in  her  steps.  She  was  not 
fronting  towards  me,  but  half-turned.  She 
appeared  to  have  come  as  near  as  she  intended, 
and  was  about  going  off"  again  in  an  oblique 
direction ;  like  the  startled  antelope,  that,  de- 
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spite  its  timidity,  stops  to  gaze  upon  the  object 
that  has  alarmed  it ! 

So  short  a  time  had  my  eyes  been  averted 
from  the  path  by  which  she  must  have  ap- 
proached, I  might  well  have  fancied  that  she 
had  suddenly  sprung  out  of  the  earth — as 
Cytherea  from  the  sea !  Equally  brilliant 
was  the  apparition — to  me,  of  far  more  absorb- 
ing interest. 

Her  large  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  in  a 
gaze  of  wondering  curiosity — a  curiosity  which 
the  picturesque  habiliments  and  savage  charac- 
ter of  my  toilet  were  well  calculated  to  provoke. 

Her  examination  of  me  was  soon  ended ; 
and  she  walked  off  in  the  direction  towards 
which  she  had  already  turned  her  steps.  She 
seemed  scarcely  satisfied,  however :  as  I  ob- 
served that  she  looked  repeatedly  back. 

What  thought  was  prompting  her  to  this  ? 
Women  have  keen  perceptions — an  intuition 
almost  equalling  instinct  in  its  perceptive 
power.  Could  she  have  a  suspicion  ?  No, 
no :  the  thing  was  improbable — impossible  ! 

The  path  she  was  following  w^ould  conduct 
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her  to  the  bank  of  the  river — about  a  hundred 
yards  above  where  our  tents  had  been  pitched, 
and  a  like  distance  from  the  nearest  of  the 
waggons.  Her  object  in  going  thither  was 
evident.  A  tin  water-can,  hanging  by  its 
iron  handle  over  her  wrist,  proclaimed  her 
errand. 

On  reaching  the  river,  she  did  not  proceed 
to  fill  the  vessel;  but,  placing  it  near  the 
water's  edge,  sat  down  beside  it. 

The  bank,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
stream,  offered  a  sort  of  projecting  bench. 
Upon  this  she  had  seated  herself — in  such  an 
attitude  that  her  limbs  hung  over,  until  one 
foot  was  immersed  in  the  water.  Her  long 
hair  lay  spread  upon  the  grass  behind  her ;  and 
with  her  head  drooping  forward,  she  appeared 
to  gaze  into  the  crystal  depths  of  the  stream — 
as  intently,  as  if  mirrored  there  she  saw  the 
form  upon  which  her  thoughts  most  delighted 
to  dwell  . 

Up, to  this  point,  I  had  watched  her  every 
movement.  But  only  by  stealth  and  in 
silence :  since  I  knew  that  eyes  were  upon  me. 
Just  then,  however,  most  of  the  gazers  had 
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retired  from  our  tents — a  call  to  supper  within 
the  corral  having  summoned  them  away.  For 
all  that,  I  dared  not  approach  the  girl.  The 
act  would  have  appeared  strange;  and  even 
she  might  desire  to  shun  the  too  free  intrusion 
of  my  savage  presence — perhaps  flee  from  it 
altogether  ? 

The  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  was 
sufficiently  tempting.  Such  another  might 
not  soon  recur  ?  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
losing  it.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  might  have  sent  Marian.  She  was  still 
inside  her  tent — where  she  had  taken  shelter 
from  the  bold  glances  of  her  vulgar  admirers. 
She  did  not  yet  know  that  Lilian  was  outside. 
I  might  have  given  her  notice  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  deputed  her  to  speak  with  her 
sister ;  but  I  had  certain  reasons  for  not  follow- 
ing this  course. 

At  this  crisis,  an  idea  occurred  to  me,  that 
promised  to  aid  me  in  obtaining  the  interviev/ 
I  longed  for.  My  Arab  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  grass ! 

Near  where  Lilian  was  seated,  the  herbage 
as  luxuriant — more  so  than  anywhere  around. 
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Upon  it  I  could  picket  my  steed,  or  hold  him 
in  hand,  while  he  should  browse  ? 

I  lost  not  a  minute  in  removing  the  saddle, 
and  adjusting  the  halter ;  and  scarcely  another 
in  approaching  the  spot  where  the  young  girl 
was  seated.  I  drew  near,  however,  with  due 
circumspection — fearful  that  by  a  too  brusque 
approach  I  might  hasten  her  departure. 

I  gave  my  horse  to  the  grass — now  and  then 
guiding  him  with  a  pull  upon  the  halter,  which 
I  still  held  in  my  hand. 

The  young  girl  saw  that  I  was  gradually 
nearing  her ;  and  looked  twice  or  three  times 
towards  me — not  with  any  air  of  alarm. 
Kather  of  interest,  I  thought ;  but  this  may 
have  been  only  a  fancy. 

My  horse  appeared  to  share  her  attention — 
indeed  more  than  share  it :  since  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him  frequently,  and  looked  longer 
at  him  each  time !  Was  it  the  noble  form 
that  was  attracting  her  admiration  ?  Or  was 
there  something  that  called  up  a  recollection  ? 
She  might  remember  the  horse  ? 

*  Oh  !  Lilian  !  would  that  I  could  speak  to 

VOL.  III.  S 
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you  as  myself!     How   my  heart   yearns   to 
give,  and  receive  some  token  of  recognition ! 

But  no — not  yet.  I  would  not  declare 
myself,  till  assured  that  that  recognition  might 
be  welcome.  Not  till  I  could  learn,  whether 
the  tender  tie  that  bound  our  hearts  was  still 
unloosed — whether  its  too  slender  thread  was 
yet  unbroken ! 

I  had  resolved  to  explore  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  her  heart ;  and  this  it  was  that  ren- 
dered me  desirous  of  anticipating  any  inter- 
view that  might  occur  with  her  sister.  Per- 
haps too  easily  might  I  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  which  I  was  in  search  ?  I  might  reach, 
only  to  rue  it  ? 

As  I  drew  near,  my  hopes  of  being  permit- 
ted to  address  myself  to  her  increased.  She 
still  kept  her  seat,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
shun  me. 

I  had  approached  within  speaking  distance. 
Words  were  upon  my  tongue ;  when  a  harsh 
voice,  coming  from  behind,  interrupted,  at  the 
same  instant,  both  my  speech  and  my  intention. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    YELLOW    DUENNA. 

*  Good  lor,  gal !  wha  you  doin'  down  da  ? 
You  know  Mass'  Holt  an'  Mass'  Stebbins 
want  dar  coffee  ?  Wy  ain't  you  done  fotch 
de  water  ?' 

I  faced  round  on  hearing  the  voice.  The 
tone  and  patois  had  already  admonished  me 
that  the  speaker  was  neither  white  nor  Indian ; 
but  of  that  third  typical  race  that  mingles  in 
the  social  life  of  the  transatlantic  world — an 
African. 

The  harsh  accentuation  had  prepared  me 
for  the  appearance  of  a  man  and  a  negro  ;  but, 
on  turning,  I  perceived  that  I  was  mistaken — 
both  as  to  the  sex  and  colour.   In  the  speaker  I 
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beheld  a  mulatta — a  yellow  woman  of  large 
size — gross,  corpulent,  and  greasy.  Her  dress 
was  a  light-coloured  muslin  print — negligently 
open  at  the  breast,  and  garnished  with  gaudy 
ribbons,  from  which  freely  protruded  the 
mountainous  masses  of  her  bosom.  On  her 
head  was  a  toque  of  checked  *  bandana,'  folded 
over  the  black  corkscrew  ringlets,  that  scarce 
reached  so  low  as  her  ears ;  while  ungartered 
stockings  upon  her  ankles,  and  slipshod  shoes 
upon  her  feet,  completed  the  tout  ensemble  of 
her  costume. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglige  visible  in  her 
apparel,  there  were  signs  of  conceit  as  to  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  fashion  and  trimmings 
were  not  in  keeping  with  that  of  her  tabooed 
race ;  and  in  the  set  of  the  toque  there  was  a 
certain  air  of  coquetry.  The  features,  small 
and  regular,  might  have  once  passed  for  hand- 
some ;  but  they  were  now  nearly  eliminated 
by  her  obese  condition,  which  produced  a  dis- 
proportionate rotundity  of  face. 

The  eyes,  moreover,  had  lost  all  loveliness,  if 
they  had  ever  been  endowed  with  such  an  ex- 
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pression.  Their  glance,  in  its  brightest  day, 
could  have  been  only  animal.  It  was  still 
sufficiently  sensual ;  but  sensuality  of  a  sullen 
and  leering  character. 

The  voice  of  this  woman  had  already  pro- 
duced an  unpleasant  effect  upon  me ;  so,  too, 
the  words  spoken.  The  sight  of  her  as  she 
stood  '  akimbo  '■ — her  hands  resting  upon  her 
enormous  haunches — only  strengthened  the 
sinister  impression,  which  was  still  further 
confirmed  by  my  observing  that  it  had  caused 
a  similar  effect  elsewhere — upon  Lilian  !  Even 
over  that  radiant  countenance  I  could  see 
that  a  cloud  had  stolen,  and  continued  to 
shadow  it ! 

*  Say,  gal !  wha  you  doin'  dar,  anyhow  ? 
You  fill  dat  pail  doublequick,  or,  golly,  you 
catch  it !' 

A  threat !     Lilian  listens  to  it  and  obeys ! 

'  I  am  coming.  Aunt  Lucy !'  replied  the 
girl,  in  a  trembling  voice,  at  the  same  time 
hastening  to  fill  the  water-can. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  this  conciliatory  answer 
would  send  the  mulatta  back  into  the  corral. 

To  my  chagrin,  it  produced  a  result  directly 
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the  reverse ;  for,  on  hearing  it,  the  woman 
came  waddling  down  in  rapid  strides  towards 
the  river. 

She  made  direct  for  the  spot  where  Lilian 
was  filling  the  can ;  and  by  her  quick,  nervous 
gestures,  and  the  lurid  light  flashing  in  her 
half- buried  eyes,  I  could  perceive  that  some 
hideous  passion  was  stirring  within  her. 

Lilian  had  already  perceived  that  she  was 
approaching,  and  stood  waiting  for  her — evi- 
dently in  awe  ! 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  girl,  the 
fat  fury  opened  speech  upon  her — and  in  a 
tone  as  vindictive  as  the  sound  of  her  voice 
was  harsh  and  grating. 

'  Wha  for,  gal,  you  call  me  Aunt  Lucy  ? 
Wha  for  you  say  dat  ?  Dam !  you  call  me 
so  'gain,  I  job  you  eyes  out.  Sure  I  live,  I 
gouge  you!' 

The  monster,  as  she  spoke,  stretched  out 
her  hand,  bending  the  thumb  with  a  significant 
gesture. 

She  continued  irf  the  same  spiteful  tone  : — 

'  I  tear  you'  har  you  so  conceit'  'bout  — 

you'  golding  har,  folks  call.    Piff !  you'  har  da 
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colour  ob  yella  squash.     I  pull  um  out  o'  you' 
head  in  fistful,  you  call  me  Aunt  Lucy'  gain.' 

*  I  did  not  know  it  would  offend  you,' 
replied  the  young  girl,  in  a  meek  voice.  '  Do 
not  the  others  call  you  by  that  name  ?'  she 
inquired  hesitatingly.  '  Mr.  Stebbins  does  so  ?' 

*  Nebba  you  mind  what  Mass'  Stebbins  he 
do ;  da's  my  affair.  You  hab  a  care  you  no 
call  me  so.  Da's  my  affair,  too.  Jes  you 
say  Aunt  Lucy  'gain,  I  soon  spoil  you'  beauty, 
buckra  gal.' 

'  I  shall  not  do  so  again,  Lucy,'  timidly 
rejoined  the  young  girl. 

^  31{ss  Lucy,  you  please.  Don't  you  tink 
you  still  in  Tennessee !  You'  know  better 
bye'n  bye.  Yella  woman  out  heer  good  as 
white — marry  white  man  all  same — all  same 
'mong  da  Mormans — yah,  yah,  yah  !' 

A  leer  towards  Lilian  accompanied  this 
laughter,  rendering  its  hideous  significance 
more  palpably  expressive. 

So  provoked  was  I  by  the  brutal  behaviour 
of  the  yellow  wench,  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
myself  from  rushing  up,  and  kicking  her 
over  the  bank  upon  which  she  was  standing. 
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Nothing  but  the  stern  necessity  of  preserving 
my  incognito  hindered  me  from  treating  her 
as  she  deserved ;  and,  even  then,  it  cost  me 
an  effort  to  keep  my  place. 

As  I  continued  to  watch  them,  I  could 
see  that  the  young  girl  cowered  beneath 
the  threats  of  this  bold  bawdril,  who  had  in 
some  way  gained  an  ascendancy  over  her — 
perhaps  appointed  by  Stebbins  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  spy  and  guardian  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  horrid  imaginings  to 
which  the  woman's  presence  had  given  rise,  I 
succeeded  in  smothering  my  wrath,  and  re- 
maining silent.  My  good  star  was  guiding 
me ;  and  soon  after  I  was  rewarded  for  the 
act  of  prudence. 

'  Say,  gal !'  continued  the  mulatta,  still 
addressing  herself  to  Lilian,  'wha  for  you 
sittin'  down  dar,  gazing'  into  da  water  ?  S'pose 
you  tink  you  see  him  shadda  dar?  Yah, 
yah,  yah !' 

'  Whose  shadow  ?'  innocently  inquired  the 
girl. 

I  trembled  while  listening  for  the  reply. 

*  O  Lordy !  you  berry  innocent  gal,  make 
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'pear  !  S'pose  I  no  see  you  write  him  name 
in  dat  ere  book  you  got?  S'pose  I  no  see 
you  make  him  letter  in  de  sand,  wha  we 
camp  on  Akansaw  ?  You  scratch  um  name 
ebberywha ;  you  got  um  on  de  big  box  inside 
Mass'  Stebbins's  waggon.  Ha !  you  better 
no  let  Mass'  Stebbins  see  him  name  dar !' 

I  would  at  that  instant  have  given  my 
horse  for  a  glance  at  either  box  or  book.  But 
in  another  moment  the  necessity  w^as  gone ; 
and  the  revelation,  though  made  by  polluted 
lips,  was  not  the  less  welcome  to  my  ears. 
What  cared  I  whether  the  oracle  was  profane, 
so  long  as  its  response  echoed  my  most  earnest 
desires  ? 

'S'pose  nobody  read  but  yousefF?'  con- 
tinued the  mulatta,  in  the  same  jeering  tone. 
'Spose  nobody  know  what  E.  W.  stand  for? 
yah,  yah  !  S'pose  dat  ere  don't  mean  Edwa'd 
Wa'ffeld?  eh,  missy  yella  har — dat  him 
name  ?' 

The  young  girl  made  no  reply;  but  the 
crimson  disc  became  more  widely  suffused 
over  her  cheek.  With  a  secret  joy  I  beheld 
its  blushing  extension. 
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^  Yah,  yah,  yah !'  continued  her  tormentor, 
'you  may  see  um  shadda  in  da  water — dat 
all  you  ebba  see  ob  Edwa'd  Wa'fFeld.     Who- 
ebbar  dat  ere  coon  may  be,  you  nebba  set  you 
eyes  on  him  'gain — nebba  !' 

A  dark  shade  quickly  overcast  the  crimson, 
betokening  that  the  words  gave  pain.  My 
pleasure  was  in  like  proportion,  but  inversely. 

'  You  fool,  missy  golding  bar !  you  better 
gone  'long  'wi'  de  young  dragoon  offica  who 
want  take  you — dat  am,  if  you  must  hab  man 
all  to  youseff.  Yah,  yah,  yah  !  Nebba  mind, 
gal !  you  get  husban,  yet.  Mass'  Stebbins  he 
find  you  husban' — he  got  one  for  you  a'ready 
— waitin  dar  in  de  Morman  city ;  you  soon 
see !  Husban'  got  fifty  odder  wife !  Yah, 
yah,  yah  !' 

Words  appeared  upon  the  lips  of  Lilian — 
low  murmured  and  but  half  uttered.  I  could 
not  make  out  what  they  were ;  but  they  ap- 
peared not  to  be  a  reply  to  the  speeches  that 
had  been  addressed  to  her.  Rather  were 
they  the  involuntary  accompaniment  to  an 
expression  of  peculiar  anguish,  that  at  that 
moment  revealed  itself  on  her  features. 
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The  mulatta  did  not  seem  either  to  expect, 
or  care  for  an  answer  :  for  on  giving  utterance 
to  the  fiendish  insinuation,  she  turned  upon 
her  slippered  heels,  and  hobbled  back  towards 
the  camp. 

I  held  my  face  averted  as  she  was  passing 
near  where  I  stood.  I  feared  that  she  might 
be  attracted  to  stop  and  examine  me ;  and  I 
had  a  motive  for  wishing  her  to  keep  on. 

Her  curiosity,  however  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  excitable.  Such  as  it  was,  it  evolved 
itself  in  a  comic  fashion — as  I  could  tell  by 
the  coarse  '  Yah,  yah,  yah !'  that  broke  from 
her  as  she  passed  me.  I  could  perceive  by 
the  receding  of  the  sound,  that  she  had  gone 
on  without  stopping. 

Lilian  followed  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
paces.  Her  body  was  bent  to  one  side  by  the 
weight  of  the  water-can ;  while  her  long  golden 
hair,  falling  in  confusion  over  the  straining 
arm,  almost  swept  the  sward  at  her  feet.  The 
toilsome  attitude  only  displayed  in  greater 
perfection  the  splendid  development  of  that 
feminine  form — which  death  alone  could  now 
hinder  me  from  calling  my  own. 
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I  had  already  planned  my  course  of  action. 
I  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  it 
out.  No  longer  desired  I  to  remain  unrecog- 
nized by  her.  The  barrier  that  had  hitherto 
restrained  me  from  giving  sign  or  word — and 
that  would  still  have  continued  to  do  so — had 
now  been  removed,  happily  as  unexpectedly. 
In  my  heart,  now  filled  and  thrilling  with  joy, 
there  was  no  motive  for  further  concealment ; 
and  I  resolved  at  once  to  declare  myself. 

Not  openly,  however ;  not  by  speech,  nor 
yet  by  gesture.  Either  might  provoke  an 
exclamation ;  and  draw  upon  us  prying  eyes 
that  were  observing  at  no  great  distance. 

As  stated,  I  had  already  shaped  out  my 
course  ;  and,  for  a  minute  or  more,  had  been 
waiting  for  the  very  opportunity  that  now 
offered. 

During  the  conversation  above  detailed,  I 
had  not  been  an  inactive  listener.  I  had 
taken  from  my  pocket  a  scrap  of  paper,  and 
pencilled  upon  it  three  simple  words.  I  knew 
the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing :  it  was  the 
half-leaf  of  a  letter  well  remembered.  The 
letter  itself  was  not  there :  it  was  within  the 
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folds  of  my  pocket-book;  but  there  was 
writing  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  on  both  faces  of  it. 
On  one  side  were  those  cherished  verses, 
whose  sweet  simple  strain,  still  vibrating  upon 
the  chords  of  my  heart,  I  cannot  help  re- 
peating ; 

*  I  think  of  thee,  when  ^Morning  springs 

From  sleep  with  plumage  bathed  in  dew, 
And  Hke  a  young  bird  hfts  her  wings 

Of  gladness  on  the  welkin  blue. 
And  when  at  Koon  the  breath  of  love 

O'er  flower  and  stream  is  wandering  free. 
And  sent  in  music  from  the  grove, 

I  think  of  thee — I  think  of  thee  ! 

'  I  thmk  of  thee,  when  soft  and  wide 

The  evening  spreads  her  robe  of  light ; 
And,  like  a  young  and  timid  bride. 

Sits  blushing  in  the  arms  of  Night. 
And  when  the  moon's  sweet  crescent  springs 

In  Ught  o'er  heaven's  deep  waveless  sea ; 
And  stars  are  forth  hke  blessed  things, 

I  think  of  thee — I  think  of  thee ! 

*  O  sir  1  it  is  very,  very  true  !  I  do  think 
of  you ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  so  as  long 
as  I  live. 

*  Lilian  Holt/ 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  page  I  had 
penned,  or  rather  pencilled,  a  response.  Not 
then,  but  in  an  idle  hour  by  the  way :  with 
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the  presentiment,  that  it  might  some  time  reach 
the  hands  of  her  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

In  those  hands  I  was  now  determined  to 
place  it — leaving  the  issue  to  the  cipher  itself. 

The  answer  ran  thus  : 

TO   LILIAN. 

*  As  music  sweet,  thy  gentle  lay 

Hath  found  an  echo  in  my  heart ; 
At  morn,  at  eve,  by  night,  by  day, 

'Tis  never  from  my  thoughts  apart : 
I  hear  the  strain  in  every  breeze 

That  blows  o'er  flower,  and  leaf,  and  tree  ; 
Low  miu-muring,  the  birds  and  bees 

All  seem  to  sing — I  think  of  thee ! 

*  Perhaps,  of  me  no  more  a  thought 

Lingers  within  thy  bosom  blessed  : 
For  time  and  absence  both  are  fraught 

With  danger  to  the  lover's  rest  ? 
0  Lilian !  if  thy  gentlest  breath 

Should  whisper  that  sad  truth  to  me, 
My  heart  would  soon  be  cold  in  death — 

Though  dying,  still  'twould  think  of  thee ! 

'  Edward  Warfield, 

*  The  Indian  Hunter' 

The  words  at  the  moment  added  were  those 
appended  to  my  own  name — which  I  had  in- 
troduced to  aid  in  the  recognition. 

However  inappropriate  might  be  the  scheme 
for  making  myself  known,  I  had  no  time  to 
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conceive  any  other.  The  interruption  caused 
by  the  mulatta  had  hindered  me  from  a  verbal 
declaration,  which  otherwise  I  might  have 
made ;  and  there  was  no  longer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  periphrasis  of  speech.  Even  a 
word  might  betray  me. 

Under  this  apprehension,  I  resolved  to  re- 
main silent ;  and  watch  for  the  occasion,  when 
I  might  effect  the  secret  conveyance  of  the 
paper. 

As  the  young  girl  drew  near,  I  stepped  to- 
wards her — pointing  to  my  lips,  and  making 
sign  that  I  wished  to  drink. 

The  action  did  not  alarm  her.  On  the 
contrary,  she  stopped  ;  and^  smiling  kindly  on 
the  thirsty  savage,  offered  the  can — raising  it 
up  before  her. 

I  took  the  vessel  in  my  hands,  holding  the 
little  billet  conspicuous  between  my  stained 
fingers.  Conspicuous  only  to  her :  for  from 
all  other  eyes  the  can  concealed  it — even 
from  those  of  the  bizarre  duenna,  who  had 
faced  round  and  was  still  standing  near. 

Not  a  word  escaped  me,  as  I  pretended  to 
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drink.  I  only  nodded  towards  the  paper  as 
I  raised  the  vessel  to  my  lips. 

Ah !  that  weird  instinct  of  a  woman's 
heart — a  woman  who  loves  !  How  pleasant  to 
watch  its  subtle  play,  when  we  know  that  it  is 
exerted  in  our  favour ! 

I  saw  not  the  action,  nor  yet  the  emotion 
that  may  have  been  depicted  on  that  radiant 
face.  My  eyes  were  averted.  I  dared  not 
trust  them  to  watch  the  effect.  I  only  knew 
that  the  can  was  taken  from  my  hands — the 
paper  along  with  it ;  and  like  a  dream,  the 
fair  water-carrier  passed  from  before  me — 
leaving  me  alone  upon  the  spot! 

My  eyes  followed  the  receding  form,  now 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  chiding  guardian. 

Together  they  entered  the  corral — Lilian 
upon  the  nearer  side ;  but,  as  the  maiden's 
face  disappeared  behind  the  sombre  shadow  of 
the  waggons,  a  glance  given  back  through 
those  shining  tresses  convinced  me  that  my 
scheme  had  succeeded ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  sister's  appeal. 

I  HASTENED  to  inform  Marian  of  what  had 
passed — having  returned  to  the  tents,  without 
giving  any  sign  of  the  excitement  that  was 
stirring  within  my  breast. 

Why  not  to-night?  Why  not  at  once — 
within  the  hour  ?  These  were  my  reflections, 
put  interrogatively,  as  I  hurried  over  the 
ground. 

The  huntress  still  remained  within  her  tent ; 
but,  enjoying  the  fraternal  privilege,  I  could 
enter ;  and,  stooping,  I  passed  under  the  co- 
vering of  skins. 

*  You  have  seen  sister  Lilian !'  she  said, 
affirmatively,  as  I  entered. 

VOL.  IIL  T 
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'  I  have/ 

'  And  spoken  with  her  ?' 

'  No — I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  speak ; 
but  I  have  given  her  a  token  of  recognition.' 

'In  writing?  I  saw  you.  She  knows, 
then,  that  you  are  here  ?' 

'  By  this  time  she  should — that  is,  if  she 
has  found  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  paper.' 

'  She  will  find  that,  I  daresay.  Oh  !  she 
is  beautiful — very  beautiful.  I  do  not  wonder, 

sir,  that  you  love  her !     Were  I  a  man 

Knows  she  that  I  too  am  here  ?' 

'Not  yet.  I  feared  to  tell  her,  even  in 
writing.  I  feared  that  in  the  sudden  transport 
of  joy  which  such  a  discovery  would  produce, 
she  might  proclaim  it  to  your  father — perhaps 
to  him  T 

'  You  are  right — there  might  have  been  a 
risk  of  that.  She  must  not  know  that  I  am 
here,  till  we  can  caution  her  against  declaring 
it.     How  do  you  propose  to  act  ?' 

'  I  have  come  to  take  counsel  from  you.  If 
we  could  only  make  known  to  her  that  you 
are  present,  she  might  find  an  opportunity  of 
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stealing  forth;  and  in  the  darkness,  all  the 
rest  could  be  accomplished.  Even  to-night — 
why  not  this  very  night  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?'  echoed  the  huntress,  catching 
eagerly  at  the  idea.  '  The  sooner  the  better. 
But  how  am  I  to  see  her  ?  Should  I  enter 
their  camp  ?     Perhaps  ' 


'  If  you  would  write  to  her,  I ' 

'  Would,  stranger !  say  coidd.  Writing  is 
not  one  of  my  accomphshments.  My  father 
cared  little  to  teach  me — my  mother  still  less  : 
she  cared  not  at  all.  Alas  !  poor  ignorant 
me :  I  cannot  even  write  my  own  name  !' 

'  It  matters  not :  dictate  what  you  would 
say  to  her.  I  have  here  paper  and  pencil ; 
and  shall  write  for  you.  If  she  has  read  the 
other,  she  will  be  on  the  look-out — and  no 
doubt  we  may  find  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  note  to  her.' 

'  And  she  of  reading  it,  no  doubt.  Yes ; 
it  does  seem  the  best  course  we  can  pursue — 
the  surest  and  safest.  Surely  Lilian  has  not 
forgotten  me?  Surely  she  will  follow  the 
advice  of  a  sister  who  dearly  loves  her  ?' 

Drawing  out  my  pencil,  and  tearing  a  leaf 
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from  the  memorandum-book,  I  stood  ready  to 
act  as  amanuensis. 

The  intelligent  though  unlettered  maiden, 
resting  her  forehead  upon  her  hand — as  if  to 
aid  in  giving  shape  to  her  thoughts — com- 
menced the  dictation  : 

'  Beloved  sister  ! — A  friend  writes  for  me 
— one  whom  you  know.  It  is  Marian  who 
speaks — your  own  sister  Marian — still  living 
and  well.  I  am  here  with  others — in  the  dis- 
guise of  Indians — those  you  have  seen.  We 
are  here  on  your  account  alone.  We  have 
come  to  save  you  from  a  danger — O  sister !  a 
dreadful  danger  !  which  your  innocent  heart 
cannot  have  dreamt  of!' 

I  was  not  so  certain  of  this.  The  shade  I 
had  observed  upon  Lilian's  countenance — 
produced  by  the  taunting  speeches  of  the  mu- 
latta — had  convinced  me  that  the  young  girl 
was  not  without  some  presentiment  of  her 
peril,  however  vaguely  outlined.  So  much 
the  better  for  our  purpose ;  and,  as  I  had 
already  declared  this  belief  to  Marian,  I  did 
not  interrupt  her.     She  continued  : 
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'  When  you  have  read  this,  do  not  show  it 
to  any  one.  Do  not  make  known  its  contents 
even  to ' 

The  maiden  paused  for  a  moment.  Filial 
affection,  too  cruelly  crushed,  was  causing  her 
voice  to  falter.  Tremblingly  and  low-mut- 
tered came  the  words : 

'  Our  father ! 

'  Dear  Lil !'  proceeded  she  in  a  firmer 
tone,  '  you  know  how  dearly  I  loved  you  ?  I 
love  you  still  the  same.  You  know  I  would 
have  risked  my  life  to  save  yours.  I  now 
risk  that  and  more — ah  !  far  more,  if  I  could 
tell  you ;  but  some  time  you  shall  know  all. 
And  you,  dear  Lil !  your  danger  is  even 
greater  than  of  life — for  it  is  the  danger  of 
dishonour ! 

'  Hear  me,  then,  beloved  sister,  and  do  not 
refuse  to  follow  my  advice  !  When  it  is  dark 
— and  to-night  if  possible — steal  out  from  the 
camp.  Separate  yourself  from  the  vile  people 
who  surround  you  —  separate  yourself —  O 
sister !  it  is  hard  to  say  the  word — from  him, 
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our  father — him  who  should  have  been  our 
protector,  but  who,  I  fear, Alas  !  I  can- 
not speak  the  thought. 

*  To-night,  dear  Lil !  if  possible,  to-night ! 
To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.  Our  disguise 
may  be  discovered,  and  all  our  plans  frus- 
trated. To-night — to-night!  Fear  not!  your 
friend  awaits  you — as  also  your  old  favourite, 
Frank  Wingrove,  with  other  brave  companions. 
Your  sister  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 

'  Marian.' 

Surely  Lilian  would  not  resist  such  an 
appeal  ?  Surely  it  would  be  sufficient  to  se- 
parate her — even  from  him  whose  slight  pro- 
tection scarcely  gave  him  claim  to  the  sacred 
title  of  parent  ? 

Our  next  anxiety  was,  as  to  how  the  note 
might  be  delivered. 

We  thought  of  Archilete  ;  and  in  the  end 
he  might  have  been  employed  to  convey  it  to 
her  for  whom  it  was  intended.  But  just  at 
that  moment  the  Mexican  was  absent.  In 
the  performance  of  his  metier  as  guide,  he  had 
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entered  the  corral,  and  was  engaged  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  caravan — giving  them  such 
counsel  as  might  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
route,  and  no  doubt  concealing  those  points 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  our  cause. 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  the 
man.  It  is  true  his  betrayal  of  us  would  have 
been  fatal;  though  it  might  afterwards  have 
brought  himself  to  punishment.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  question  his  loyalty.  His 
sentiment  of  hostility  for  the  Mormon  '  here- 
ticos'  had  been  freely  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  I  reposed  perfect  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  his  declarations. 

On  discovering  the  absence  of  Archilete, 
the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  await  his  return  to  the  tents. 
Time  was  too  valuable  to  be  wasted.  Already 
had  the  sun  sunk  to  rest  over  the  grand  desert 
of  the  Colorado  ;  and  the  sombre  shadows  of 
the  Sierra  San  Juan  were  projected  far  into 
the  plain — almost  to  the  edge  of  the  encamp- 
ment. In  these  latitudes,  the  soft  eve  lingers 
but  a   few  minutes ;  and  night  was  already 
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spreading  her  russet  mantle  over  the  earth. 
The  white  tilts  of  the  waggons  gleamed  paler 
through  the  grey  light ;  and  the  red  glare  of 
the  camp-fires,  burning  within  the  corral,  now 
shone  upon  the  canvas — disputing  the  power 
to  illumine  it,  with  the  last  touches  of  the 
twilight.  Another  minute — scarcely  another 
minute — and  the  day  would  be  done. 

*  Come !'  I  said  to  my  companion,  '  we 
may  go  together.  The  guide  has  proclaimed 
us  sister  and  brother — prophetic  words,  I 
hope.  Believing  in  that  relationship,  these 
people  will  not  see  anything  extraordinary  in 
our  taking  a  stroll  together.  Outside  the 
camp,  we  may  find  the  opportunity  we  are  in 
search  of?' 

Marian  ofiered  no  objection;  and,  issuing 
together  from  the  tent,  we  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  corralled  waggons. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A   CARAT  AX    BALL. 

As  if  to  favour  our  design,  the  night  de- 
scended dusk  as  the  wing  of  a  vulture.  The 
summits  of  San  Juan  were  no  longer  visible — 
their  outlines  becoming  blended  with  the  dark 
background  of  sky ;  while  the  more  sombre 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Mojada  had  long  since 
faded  from  the  view. 

Even  light-coloured  objects  could  be  but 
dimly  traced  through  the  profound  obscurity 
— such  as  the  white  covers  of  the  wag- 
gons, our  own  weather-bleached  buffalo-tents, 
the  metallic  sheen  of  the  stream,  and  the 
speckled  oxen  browsing  along  its  banks. 
Between   these  objects   the   atmosphere    was 
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filled  with  a  uniform  and  amorphous  darkness  ; 
and  dusky  forms  like  ours  could  be  seen  only 
under  the  light  of  the  blazing  fires. 

A  few  of  these  had  been  kindled  outside 
the  enclosure — near  the  avenue  entrance ;  but 
most  were  inside,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
emigrants — the  flames  casting  their  ruddy 
light  upon  the  bright  cheerful  faces  of  women 
and  children,  or  on  the  ruder  and  more  care- 
worn countenances  of  the  men. 

Underneath  the  waggon-bodies,  the  red 
light,  broken  by  the  radiating  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  gleamed  outw^ard  in  a  thousand  jets ; 
and  men  walking  outside,  flung  gigantic 
shadows  over  the  plain.  Nearer  to  the  line 
of  barricade,  only  the  shadows  of  their  limbs 
were  projected,  the  upper  part  of  their  per- 
sons being  shrouded  from  the  glare  by  the 
tilts  and  boxing  of  the  waggons. 

Under  this  friendly  cover  we  were  enabled 
to  approach  close  up  to  the  vehicles,  without 
much  risk  of  attracting  observation.  But  few 
persons  were  straying  outside — only  the  cattle- 
guards  and  other  routine- officers  of  the  cara- 
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van,    all    equally   negligent   of  their    duties 
They  knew  they  were  in  Utah  territory,  and 
had  no  enemv  to  fear. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  hour  of  most  interest 
in  the  daily  routine  of  a  travelling-train : 
when  forms  cluster  around  the  bivouac  fire, 
and  bright  faces  shine  cheerfuly  in  the  blaze  ; 
when  the  song  succeeds  the  supper,  the  tale 
is  told,  and  the  merry  laugh  rings  on  the  air ; 
when  the  pipe  sends  up  its  aromatic  wreaths 
of  blue  curling  smoke ;  and  sturdy  limbs, 
already  rested  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  feel 
an  impulse  to  spring  upward  on  the  ^  light 
fantastic  toe.' 

On  that  eve,  such  an  impulse  had  inspired 
the  limbs  of  the  Mormon  emigrants.  Scarcely 
had  the  debris  of  the  supper  been  removed, 
ere  a  space  was  cleared  midway  between  the 
blazing  fires;  music  swelled  upon  the  air — 
the  sounds  of  fiddle,  horn,  and  clarionet — 
and  half  a  score  of  couples,  setting  them- 
selves en  quadrille^  commenced  treading  time 
to  the  tune. 

Sufficiently  bizarre  was  the  exhibition — a 
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dance  of  the  true  '  broad-horn '  breed ;  but 
we  had  no  thought  of  criticising  an  entertain- 
ment so  opportune  to  our  purpose.  The 
swelling  sound  of  the  instruments  drowning 
low  conversation — the  confusion  of  many 
voices — the  attraction  of  the  saltatory  perfor- 
mance— were  all  circumstances  that  had  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  arisen  in  our  favour. 

My  companion  and  I  had  no  longer  a  fear 
that  our  movements  would  be  noted.  Indeed, 
only  those  who  might  be  in  the  waggons,  and 
looking  through  the  draw-string  aperture  in 
the  rear  of  the  tilts,  would  be  likely  to  see  us 
at  all. 

But  most  of  these  apertures  were  closed, 
some  with  curtains  of  common  canvas — others 
with  an  old  counterpane,  a  blanket,  or  such 
rag  as  was  fitted  for  the  service. 

We  saw  no  face  looking  outwards.  All 
were  turned  upon  the  attractive  circle  of 
Terpsichoreans,  that,  under  the  brilliant  light 
of  the  fires,  were  bounding  through  the  mazy 
figures  of  the  dance. 

The   waggons    forming   the   sides    of    the 
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enclosure  were  in  echellon;  and  their  tilts  lap- 
ping on  each  other,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
between  them. 

With  the  two,  however,  that  closed  the 
end  of  the  corral,  the  case  was  different. 
These  had  been  drawn  up  side  by  side,  and 
parallel  to  each  other;  and  though  their 
wheels  touched,  there  still  remained  a  space 
above  the  tires,  through  which  we  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  ground  within  the  enclo- 
sure. 

At  this  point  we  had  placed  ourselves. 

It  proved  the  very  vantage-ground  we 
desired.  We  could  view  the  enclosed  ellipse 
longitudinally,  and  note  nearly  every  move- 
ment made  by  those  inside.  Even  should  we 
be  detected  in  our  espiosfjge,  it  would  pass 
without  suspicion  as  to  our  real  object.  What 
more  natural  than  that  we  should  desire  to 
witness  the  spectacle  of  the  dance  ?  The  act 
would  be  construed  as  springing  from  mere 
savage  curiosity  ? 

Our  eyes,  wandering  over  the  different 
figures,  soon  became  fixed  upon  tw^o.     They 
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were  men,  and  seated — near  each  other,  and 
some  paces  apart  from  the  crowd  of  dancers. 
They  were  Holt  and  Stebbins. 

Both  were  by  the  side  of  a  large  fire,  that 
threw  its  red  light  in  full  glare  over  them — 
so  that  not  only  their  figures,  but  even  the 
expression  upon  their  features  we  could  dis- 
tinctly trace. 

The  squatter,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  with  head 
drooping  down  almost  to  his  knees,  looked 
grimly  into  the  fire.  He  was  paying  no 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him. 
His  thoughts  were  not  there  ? 

Stebbins,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared 
eagerly  to  watch  the  dancers.  He  was  dressed 
with  a  degree  of  adornment ;  and  exhibited  a 
certain  patronising  attitude,  as  if  master  of 
the  sports  and  ceremonies !  Men  and  women 
went  and  came,  as  if  paying  court  to  him ; 
and  each  was  kept  for  a  moment  in  courtly 
converse,  and  then  graciously  dismissed,  with 
all  the  ludicrous  etiquette  of  mock  cere- 
monial ! 

I  looked  among   the  dancers — scrutinising 
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each  face  as  it  came  round  to  the  light. 
There  were  girls  and  women — some  of  all 
ages.  Even  the  gross  mulatta  was  *  on  the 
floor,'  hobbling  through  the  figures  of  a  quad- 
rille. But  Lilian  ?  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  her — a  disappointment  that  gratified 
me. 

Where  was  she  ?     Among  the  spectators  ? 

I  made  a  hurried  examination  of  the  circle. 
There  were  faces  fair  and  young — white  teeth 
and  rose-hued  cheeks — but  not  hers.  She  was 
not  among  them  ! 

I  turned  to  her  sister  to  make  a  conjectural 
inquiry.  I  saw  that  the  eyes  of  Marian  were 
fixed  upon  her  father.  She  was  regarding 
him  with  a  singular  expression.  I  could 
fancy  that  some  strange  reflection  was  passing 
through  her  mind — some  wild  emotion  swell- 
ing within  her  bosom.  I  refrained  from 
interrupting  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  waggon  beside  which 
we  stood  had  been  dark  inside.  Suddenly, 
and  as  if  by  magic,  a  light  flashed  within, 
gleaming  through  the  translucent  canvas.     A 
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candle  had  been  lighted  under  the  tilt ;  and 
now  continued  to  burn  steadily. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  look 
under  the  canvas.  Perhaps  a  presentiment 
guided  me  ? 

It  needed  no  disarrangement  of  the  cover. 
I  had  only  to  step  a  pace  to  one  side  and 
opposite  the  curtain  in  the  rear  of  the  vehicle. 
The  slight  rude  hanging  had  been  negligently 
closed.  An  interstice  left  open  between  the 
two  flaps  permitted  a  full  view  of  the  interior. 

A  number  of  large  boxes  and  articles  of 
household  use  filled  up  the  bed  of  the  wag- 
gon. Over  these  had  been  thrown  some 
coarse  garments,  and  pieces  of  bed-clothing — 
blankets,  counterpanes,  and  a  bolster  or  two. 
Near  the  forward  end,  a  chest  of  large  dimen- 
sions stood  higher  than  the  rest;  and  upon 
the  lid  of  this  a  piece  of  tallow-candle  was 
burning,  in  the  neck  of  an  old  bottle  ! 

Between  the  flame  of  the  candle  and  my 
eyes  a  figure  intervened,  shadowing  the  rear- 
ward part  of  the  waggon.  It  was  a  female 
figure  ;  and,  dim  as  was  the  light,  I  could  trace 
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the  outlines  of  a  lovely  silhouette,  that  could  be 
no  other  than  that  of  Lilian  Holt. 

A  slight  movement  of  the  head  brought 
the  gleam  of  golden  hair  under  the  flickering 
flame;  and  the  features  were  seen  en  profile. 
They  were  hers.  It  was  Lilian  who  occupied 
the  waggon. 

She  was  alone — though  in  front  of  the  ve- 
hicle, I  could  see  forms  not  distant  from 
where  she  sat.  Young  men  were  loitering 
there.  Ardent  glances  were  directed  towards 
her.  She  appeared  desirous  of  shunning 
them. 

She  held  in  her  hands  a  book.  One  might 
have  fancied  she  was  reading  it :  for  it  was 
open.  But  the  light  fell  sparingly  on  the 
page ;  and  her  stealthy  glances  towards  it  told 
that,  something  else  than  the  book  was  occupy- 
ing her  attention. 

A  piece  of  detached  paper  that  gleamed 
whiter  between  the  leaves,  was  evidently  the 
object  of  her  solicitude.  It  was  the  writing 
upon  that  she  was  trying  to  decipher, 

I  watched    with    eager   glance.     I   noted 

VOL.  III.  u 
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every  movement  of  the  fair  reader.     Marian 
had  joined  me.     We  both  watched  together. 

It  required  an  effort  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  speech.  A  word  would  have  been  worth 
all  this  writing  ,•  but  it  might  also  have  ruined 
everything.  They  who  stood  in  front  of  the 
waggon  might  hear  that  word.  It  was  not 
spoken. 

Lilian  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  these  young  men;  and  cast  un- 
easy glances  towards  them  as  she  read.  Per- 
haps the  restraint  thus  placed  upon  her  hin- 
dered any  violent  show  of  emotion,  which  the 
writing  on  the  paper  might  have  called  forth. 

A  short  suppressed  sigh,  as  she  finished 
reading ;  a  quick  searching  glance  among  the 
groups  in  front — another,  shot  stealthily 
towards  the  rear  of  the  waggon — this  was  all 
in  her  manner  that  might  have  appeared  un- 
usual. 

I  waited  till  her  eyes  were  again  turned 
rearward ;  and  then,  gently  parting  the  can- 
vas flaps,  I  held  Marian's  note  between  my 
fingers  inside  the  curtain. 
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The  apparition  of  my  red  hand  did  not 
cause  an  alarm.  The  poem  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  more  prosaic  epistle  ;  and  neither 
scream  nor  start  was  occasioned  by  its  de- 
livery. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  piece  of  paper 
was  observed,  I  dropped  it  among  the  boxes, 
and  withdrew  my  hand. 

The  fear  that  we  might  have  been  noticed 
standing  too  long  in  one  place,  influenced  us 
to  move  away. 

If  fortune  should  favour  the  reading  of  that 
note,  on  our  return  we  might  find  our  scheme 
nmch  more  ripe  for  execution. 

With  this  reflection,  we  glided  silently  from 
the  spot. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TO    HORSE    AND   AAYAT. 

Our  absence  was  of  short  duration — a  turn  to 
the  tents  and  back  again. 

While  there  I  had  spoken  a  word  to  Win- 
grove  and  Sure-shot,  Archilete  was  still 
absent.  I  had  warned  my  comrades  not  to 
picket  our  horses  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  tents :  as  we  knew  not  how  soon  we  might 
need  them. 

Little  thought  I,  as  I  delivered  this  cau- 
tionary counsel,  that  within  the  hour — nay, 
almost  within  that  minute — we  should  be  has- 
tening to  mount  and  be  gone  1 

Our  idea  had  been  that  some  time  about 
midnight  —  perhaps  later  —  when    the   camp 
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should  be  buried  in  sleep — Lilian,  already 
warned  that  we  were  in  wait  for  her,  would 
steal  forth  and  join  us  at  the  tents.  Thence, 
trusting  to  the  speed  of  our  horses,  we  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  escaping — even  though 
pursuit  might  be  given  on  the  instant  of  our 
departure.  We  were  all  well  mounted — as 
well  at  least  as  the  Mormons  could  be — and 
with  a  guide  who  knew  the  passes,  we  should 
have  the  advantage  of  them. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Marian  or  myself,  that 
that  very  moment  might  have  been  more 
appropriate  for  flight,  than  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, or  any  other.  Then,  in  the  midst  of 
their  noisy  revelry,  when  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  dance,  and  souls  absorbed  in  the 
giddy  whirl  of  pleasure — when  slight  sounds 
were  unnoticed  amidst  the  swelling  music 
and  the  clangour  of  voices — when  even  the 
hoof-stroke  of  a  galloping  horse  would  have 
fallen  unheard  or  unheeded — then  indeed 
would  have  been  the  very  time  for  our 
designed  abduction ! 

The  idea  did  not  occur  to  either  of  us.     I 
cannot  tell  why  it  did  not :  unless  it  was  that 
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we  were  hindered  from  thinking  of  final 
measures,  by  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  diS' 
position  of  Lilian.  Her  consent  was  now 
the  most  important  condition  to  our  success 
— as  her  refusal  would  be  its  grandest  ob- 
stacle. 

Surely  she  would  jiot  refuse  ?  We  could 
not  for  a  moment  harbour  the  apprehension. 

By  this  time  she  must  have  read  the  letter  ? 
We  could  now  safely  speak  face  to  face  with 
her — that  is,  if  opportunity  should  be  found  for 
an  interview.  To  seek  that  opportunity,  there- 
fore, were  we  returning  a  second  time  to  the 
rear  of  the  waggons. 

The  candle  was  yet  burning  under  the  tilt. 
Its  flame  feebly  illuminated  the  canvas. 

We  drew  near  with  stealthy  tread,  taking 
notice  that  we  were  not  observed.  We 
stood  once  more  by  the  end  of  the  huge 
vehicle. 

We  were  raising  our  eyes  to  look  through 
the  curtain,  when  at  that  instant  the  light 
went  out.  Some  one  had  suddenly  extin- 
guished it ! 

One   might  have  regarded  this   as   an  ill 
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omen ;  but,  the  moment  after,  we  could  hear  a 
shght  rusthng  sound — as  of  some  one  moving 
under  the  cover  of  the  waggon,  and  passing 
along  towards  its  hinder  end. 

We  stood  silent,  listening  to  the  sound. 

It  ceased  at  length;  but,  immediately  after, 
the  edge  of  the  curtain  was  raised  slowly,  and 
without  noise. 

A  face  appeared  in  the  opening ! 

There  was  scarcely  any  light ;  but  even 
through  the  grim  darkness  that  lovely  face 
gleamed  soft  and  white. 

Marian  stood  nearest,  and  easily  recognised 
it.  In  a  tender  tone  she  pronounced  the 
magic  word  :  '  Sister  !' 

'  O  Marian  !     Sister  !  is  it  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  dearest  Lil !  But  hush  !  speak 
low !' 

*  Are  you  yet  alive,  dear  Marian  ?  or  am  I 
dreaming  T 

'  No  dream,  sister,  but  a  reality.' 

*  O  mercy  !  tell  me,  sister ' 

'  All — all — but  not  now — there  is  no  time.' 
'  But  he^  dear  sister  ?  who  is  he  that  is  with 
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I  stepped  near  enough  to  reply  in  a 
whisper : 

'  One,  Lilian,  who  thinks  of  thee  V 
'  O  sir  !  Edward  ! — Edward ! — it  is  you !' 
'  Hush !'  whispered  Marian,  again  inter- 
posing with  a  quick  gesture  of  caution. 
'  Speak  only  in  whispers !  Lilian !'  con- 
tinued she  in  a  firm  tone,  '  you  must  fly  with 
us!' 

'  From  our  father  ?  Do  you  mean  that, 
Marian  ?' 

*  From  our  father — ay,  even  from  him  !* 
'  O  dear  sister !   what  will  he  say  ?   what 
will   he   do,  if  I   forsake   him? — Our   poor 
father !— ' 

There  was  anguish  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  that  told  of  filial  affection  still  strong 
and  true,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
trampled  upon. 

'  Say  and  do  T  interrupted  Marian.  '  He 
will  rejoice — should  rejoice — when  he  knows 
the  danger  from  which  you  have  escaped.  O 
sister  !  dear  sister  !  believe  me — believe  your 
own  Marian !  A  fearful  fate  is  before  you. 
Flight  with  us  can  alone  save  you.     Even 
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father  will  soon  be  powerless  to  protect  you, 
as  he  was  to  protect  me.  Do  not  hesitate  then, 
but  say  you  will  go  with  us  ?  Once  beyond 
the  reach  of  those  villains  who  surround  you, 
all  will  be  well.' 

'  And  our  father,  Marian  ?' 

'  No  harm  will  come  to  him.  It  is  not  his 
ruin  they  seek ;  but  yours,  sister,  yours  T 

A  choking  sigh  was  all  the  reply  I  could 
hear.  It  appeared  to  be  a  signal  that  the 
spell  was  broken  :  as  if  the  heart  had  escaped 
from  some  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
long  held. 

Had  the  words  of  Marian  produced  convic- 
tion ?  or  had  they  but  confirmed  some  appre- 
hension previously  conceived?  Was  it  the 
snapping  of  the  filial  thread  I  had  heard  in 
that  anguished  expression  ? 

Both  the  sigh  and  the  silence  that  followed 
seemed  to  signify  assent. 

To  make  more  sure,  I  was  about  to  add 
the  influence  of  my  intervention,  with  all  the 
fervency  of  a  lover's  appeal.  Wild  words 
were  upon  my  lips ;    when  at  that  moment 
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some  strange  interjections  reached  my  ears, 
uttered  within  the  enclosure. 

I  stepped  suddealy  to  one  side,  and  looked 
over  the  wheels  of  the  waggons.  There  I 
beheld  a  spectacle  that  caused  the  blood  to 
rush  through  my  veins  in  quick  quivering 
current.     Marian  saw  it  at  the  same  time. 

Holt  had  been  seated  near  the  fire,  when 
seen  but  the  moment  before ;  but,  as  we  now 
looked  through,  we  saw  that  he  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  and  was  standing  in  an  attitude 
that  betrayed  some  singular  excitement !  It 
was  from  him  the  interjections  had  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  cause  was  easily  explained.  The  dog 
Wolf  was  leaping  up  against  his  legs — uttering 
low  growls  of  recognition,  and  making  other 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  animal  had  iden- 
tified its  old  master ! 

Despite  the  stained  snout  and  close-trimmed 
tonsure — despite  both  paint  and  shears — the 
dog  had  been  also  identified.  Between  him 
and  his  master  the  recognition  was  mutual. 
I  saw  this  at  a  glance ;  and  the  speeches  of 
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the  squatter  only  confirmed  what  was  already 
evident  to  the  eye. 

*  Durn  it,  ef  'taint  my  ole  dog !'  cried  he, 
after  several  shorter  exclamations — '  my  ole 
dog  Wolf!  Hullo,  Stebbins !'  continued  he, 
facing  sharply  round  to  the  Saint ;  '  what's  the 
meanin'  o'  this  ?  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  he 
wur  dead  ?' 

Stebbins  had  turned  pale  as  a  sheet ;  and  I 
could  see  his  thin  lips  quivering  with  excite- 
ment. It  was  less  fear  than  some  other  passion 
that  was  playing  upon  his  features ;  and  too 
easily  could  I  conjecture  the  current  of  thought 
that  was  running  through  his  brain.  The 
presence  of  that  animal  must  have  called  up  a 
train  of  reflections,  far  wilder  and  stranger 
than  those  that  were  passing  through  the  mind 
of  the  squatter ;  and  I  could  perceive  that  he 
was  making  an  effort  to  conceal  his  emotions. 

'  'Tis  a  very  odd  circumstance,'  said  he, 
.speaking  in  atone  of  assumed  surprise — 'very 
odd  indeed  !  It  is  your  dog,  certainly,  though 
the  animal  has  been  disfigured.  I  thought 
he  was  dead.     The  men  of  our  spring  caravan 
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told  me  so.     They  said  that  the  wolves  had 
killed  him.' 

*  Wolves !  durn  it,  I  mout  a  know'd  they 
kudii't  a  killed  him — not  all  the  wolves  on 
the  parairas !  Why  thur  ain't  the  scratch  o' 
a  claw  on  him !  Whar  did  he  come  from 
anyhow  ?     Who's  brought  him  hyur  ?' 

I  could  see  that  Stebbins  was  desirous  of 
parrying  the  question.  He  gave  an  evasive 
answer. 

Who  knows?  He  has  likely  been  in  the 
hands  of  some  Indians — the  paint  shows  that 
— and  preferring  the  company  of  whites,  he 
has  followed  us,  and  strayed  into  the  camp.' 

'  Did  he  come  with  them  ere  Injuns  that's 
outside  ?'  quickly  inquired  Holt. 

'No — I  fancy  not  with  them,'  answered  the 
Mormon,  in  whose  glance  I  could  detect  the 
falsehood. 

'  Let's  go  an'  see !'  proposed  the  squatter, 
making  a  step  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
corral. 

'  No — not  to-night,  Holt !'  hastily  interposed 
the  other,  and  with  an  eagerness  that  showed 
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the  interest  he  felt  in  procrastinating  the  in- 
quiry. '  We  must  not  disturb  them  to-night. 
In  the  morning,  we  can  see  them,  and  learn 
all  about  it.' 

'  Durn  about  disturbin'  them  !  Why  not 
to-night,  instead  o'  the  mornin'  ?' 

'  Well — if  you  wish  to  know  to-night,  I'll 
go  myself,  and  speak  to  the  guide.  No  doubt, 
if  the  dog  came  with  them,  he  can  tell  us  all 
about  it  ?     You  stay  here  till  I  return  ?' 

'  Don't  be  long  then.  Ho,  Wolf!  ole  fellur  ! 
Injuns  have  had  ye,  eh?  Durn  it,  old  boy! 
I'm  as  gled  to  see  ye,  as  if 

An  unexpected  reflection  was  called  forth 
by  the  form  of  speech — not  that  to  which  he 
was  about  to  give  words — but  one  whose 
bitterness,  not  only  hindered  him  from  saying 
what  he  had  intended,  but  caused  him  instantly 
to  abandon  his  caresses  of  the  dog. 

Staggering  back  to  his  seat,  he  dropped 
heavily  down  upon  it — at  the  same  time  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  expression  upon  the  Mormon's  features, 
as  he   parted  from  the  fire,  was  one  of  de- 
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moniac  significance.  Clearly  he  comprehended 
all! 

I  saw  him  gliding  ofi*  through  the  corral, 
with  silent  stealthy  tread,  like  some  restless 
spirit  of  darkness.  Here  and  there  he  paused ; 
and  for  a  moment  held  one  in  conversation — 
then  quickly  passing  on  to  another. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  object  of  these 
manoeuvres.  As  clearly  as  if  declared,  I 
divined  their  intent.  He  was  summoning  the 
*  Destroyers  /' 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 

I  rushed  back  to  the  rear  of  the  waggon ; 
•ud  with  open  arms  gave  utterance  to  my 
anguished  appeal.  But  it  needed  not  that. 
Marian  had  been  before  me.  Both  she  and 
her  sister  had  witnessed  the  scene  within  the 
corral.  Both  already  foresaw  the  coming 
storm  \  and  ere  my  lips  could  close,  after  de- 
livering the  impassioned  speech,  Lilian  Holt 
lay  upon  my  bosom  ! 

It  was  the  first  time  that  fair  cheek  had 
pressed  upon  my  shoulder — the  first  time  those 
soft  arms  had  entwined  around  my  neck ! 
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Not  for  an  instant  dared  I  indulge  in  the 
sweet  embrace.  If  we  lingered,  it  might  be 
the  last ! 

To  the  tents !  to  the  tents  ! 

I  knew  that  the  horses  would  be  waiting. 
A  signal  already  given  should  have  warned 
my  comrades;  and  I  had  no  conjecture — no 
fear  about  their  being  in  readiness. 

As  I  expected,  we  found  them  all — both 
men  and  horses — the  steeds  saddled,  bridled, 
and  ready. 

The  Mexican  was  there  with  the  rest.  The 
apparition  of  the  dog  had  given  him  his  cue ; 
and  he  had  hurriedly  returned  to  the  tents. 

We  thought  not  of  these,  nor  of  the  other 
paraphernalia — neither  our  mules  nor  their 
packs.  Our  lives  and  liberty  alone  concerned 
us. 

My  Arab  neighed  joyfully,  as  I  sprang  into 
the  saddle.  He  was  proud  to  carry  that  fairer 
form  upon  the  croup;  and,  as  he  bounded 
forward  over  the  plain,  his  triumphant  snort 
told,  that  he  understood  the  glorious  service 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform. 
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As  we  parted  from  the  tents,  we  could  see 
a  number  of  dark  forms  rushing  out  from  the 
avenue.  In  the  red  glare  their  shadows  were 
projected  far  over  the  plain — even  in  advance 
of  our  horses. 

They  were  the  shadows  of  men  afoot ;  and 
we  soon  galloped  beyond  them. 

The  music  had  suddenly  ceased ;  and  the 
murmuring  hum  of  the  dancers  had  given 
place  to  shouts  and  loud  cries,  that  betokened 
a  stampede  in  the  camp. 

We  could  distinguish  the  voices  of  men 
calling  to  the  horse-guards;  and,  soon  after, 
the  quick  trampling  of  hoofs,  as  the  animals 
were  hurried  up  to  the  enclosure. 

But  we  had  very  little  uneasiness  about  the 
pursuit.  We  were  too  well  mounted  to  fear 
being  overtaken  ;  and,  as  we  galloped  off  into 
the  night,  with  confidence  could  we  echo  the 
cry  of  the  bold  borderer  : 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

SEEKING  A  CACHE. 

We  rode  direct  for  Eobideau's  Pass. 

The  night  still  continued  dark,  but  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  our  way.  Even  in  the 
obscurity,  the  deep  trace  of  the  heavy  emi- 
grant train  was  sufficiently  conspicuous;  and 
we  were  enabled  to  follow  the  back-track  with 
precision.  Our  experienced  guide  could  have 
conducted  us  over  it  blindfold. 

That  we  were  pursued,  and  hotly  pursued, 
there  could  be  little  doubt.  For  rny  part,  I 
felt  certain  of  it.  The  stake  which  Stebbins 
had  hitherto  held,  was  too  precious  to  be  parted 
with  on  slight  conditions.  The  jealous  vigi- 
lance with   which  Lilian  had   been    guarded 
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along  the  route — amounting,  as  I  had  inci- 
dentally ascertained,  to  a  positive  espionage — 
her  yellow  duenna  at  once  acting  as  spy  and 
protectress — all  were  significant  of  the  intent 
already  suspected  by  us,  but  of  which  the 
young  girl  herself  was  perhaps  happily  igno- 
rant. 

The  failure  of  his  design — and  now  for  the 
second  time — would  be  a  rude  contre-temps 
for  the  pseudo-apostle  ;  and  would  no  doubt 
endanger  his  expected  promotion. 

Besides,  he  must  have  believed,  or  suspected, 
that  Marian  Holt  still  lived ;  that  she  had 
survived  the  exposure  consequent  on  her 
escape  from  the  first  caravan ;  and  this  belief  or 
suspicion  would  now  be  confirmed  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  dog.  Nay,  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain, that  on  recognising  the  animal,  the  truth 
had  suddenly  flashed  upon  him,  that  Marian 
was  herself  upon  the  ground ;  and  that  the  spot- 
ted countenance  that  had  for  the  moment  de- 
ceived him,  was  that  of  his  Tennessean  bride. 

The  abduction  following  upon  the  instant 
would  not  only  confirm  this  belief,   but  would 
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redouble  his  eagerness  in  a  pursuit  that  pro- 
mised the  recapture  of  both  the  victims,  who 
had  thus  unexpectedly  escaped  from  his  con- 
trol. 

Though  with  different  motives,  it  was  na- 
tural that  Holt  himself  should  be  equally 
eager  to  pursue.  He  might  still  know  nothing 
about  the  presence  of  Marian  or  her  disguise. 
To  him  it  would  simply  appear  that  his  other 
child  had  been  stolen  from  the  camp — carried 
off  by  Indians — and  that  should  be  sufficient 
to  rouse  him  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
her  recovery. 

For  these  reasons  we  had  no  doubt  about 
our  being  pursued ;  and  with  all  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  which  our  apostolic  enemy  and  his 
myrmidons  were  capable  of  putting  forth. 

Twenty  miles  separated  the  Mormon  camp, 
from  the  entrance  to  Kobideau  s  Pass.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  that  distance  we  traversed  at  a 
gallop. 

So  far  we  had  experienced  no  apprehension  ; 
but,  after  entering  the  pass,  our  foaming  horses 
began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue.  Those  of  Sure- 
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shot  and  Win  grove,  that  were  weaker  than 
the  rest,  manifested  symptoms  of  giving  out. 
Both  were  evidently  broken,  and  without  rest 
could  go  no  further. 

This  produced  a  new  uneasiness.  We  pre- 
sumed that  the  horses  of  our  pursuers  would 
be  comparatively  fresh — after  their  long  rest 
at  their  encampment — while  ours  had  not 
only  made  a  considerable  journey  the  day  be- 
fore, but  on  that  same  day  had  passed  over 
fifty  miles  of  ground — twenty  of  it  in  a  gallop  ! 
No  wonder  they  were  manifesting  signs  of 
distress. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  pass,  we  drew  up 
to  deliberate. 

By  continuing  onward,  we  should  be  almost 
certain  to  be  overtaken.  This  was  the  more 
probable,  from  the  keen  pursuit  we  had  reason 
to  anticipate.  To  remain  where  we  were, 
would  be  to  await  the  coming  up  of  the 
enemy — no  doubt  in  such  numbers  as  to 
render  our  capture  secure ;  and  any  attempt 
to  defend  ourselves  would  be  idle  as  fatal. 
It  was  no  longer  with  Indians  we  should  have 
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to  deal — no  longer  with  lances  and  arrows — 
but  with  strong  bold  men,  armed  like  our- 
selves, and  far  outnumbering  us. 

To  conceal  ourselves  within  the  gorge,  and 
permit  our  pursuers  to  pass,  might  have  served 
our  purpose  for  the  time — had  there  been  suf- 
ficient cover.  But  neither  the  rocks  nor  trees 
offered  an  advantageous  hiding-place  for  our 
horses.  The  risk  of  their  being  discovered  ap- 
peared too  great.  We  dared  not  trust  to  such 
a  slight  chance  of  security. 

Within  the  pass,  it  was  not  possible  to  part 
from  the  trail ;  and  on  discovering  the  condi- 
tion of  our  horses,  we  regretted  not  having 
left  it  before  entering. 

We  even  entertained  the  question  of  return- 
ing some  distance  :  since  we  might  leave  the 
trail  by  ascending  a  spur  of  the  mountains  in 
our  rear.  But  this  course  appeared  too  peri- 
lous. Perhaps  at  that  moment  our  pursuers 
might  be  entering  the  pass  ?  Perhaps  at  that 
moment  'adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men  ' — 
though  as  yet  our  ears  were  not  assailed  by 
the  sound  of  their  trampling. 
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Fortunately,  in  this  moment  of  hesitancy, 
a  thought  occurred  to  our  Mexican  comrade, 
that  promised  to  release  us  from  the  dilemma. 
It  was  a  memory  that  had  suddenly  flashed 
upon  him. 

He  remembered,  on  one  of  his  trapping 
expeditions,  having  discovered  a  ravine  that 
led  out  of  Eobideau's  Pass  on  the  northern 
side.  It  was  a  mere  cleft  in  the  cliff — just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back— but  further  up,  it  opened  into  a  little 
plain  or  vallon,  as  the  Mexican  termed  it,  com- 
pletely girt  in  by  mountains.  These  on  all 
sides  rose  so  precipitously  from  the  plain,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  a  mounted  man  to 
scale  them.  The  trapper  had  himself  been 
obliged  to  return  by  the  gorge — after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  way  leading  out- 
ward above.  The  vallon  was  therefore  a  cul- 
de-sac;  or,  as  the  trapper  in  his  native  syno- 
nyme  called  it,  a  holson. 

Our  guide  was  of  opinion  that  this  holson 
would  serve  as  a  hiding-place,  until  we  could 
rest  our  horses.     He  was  confident  that  the 
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entrance  of  the  ravine  was  not  far  from  where 
we  had  halted ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  find  it  without  difficulty. 

His  advice,  therefore,  was,  that  we  should 
seek  the  gorge ;  and,  having  found  it,  ride  up 
into  the  vallon,  and  there  remain,  till  the  fol- 
lowing night.  The  pursuit  might  pass  in  the 
meantime,  and  return  again ;  but  whether  or 
not,  our  animals  w^ould  then  be  rested ;  and 
even  should  we  again  encounter  the  pursuers 
we  might  hope  to  escape,  through  the  superior 
speed  of  our  horses. 

The  plan  was  feasible.  There  was  but  one 
objection  that  struck  me ;  and  I  offered  it  for 
the  consideration  of  our  guide.  The  vallon,  as 
he  had  stated,  was  a  cul-de  sac.  Should  we  be 
tracked  into  it,  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
retreat :  we  should  be  taken  as  in  a  trap  ? 

'  Carramho  /'  exclaimed  the  Mexican  in 
answer  to  my  suggestion,  '  no  fear  of  being 
tracked  by  such  curs  as  they.  They  know 
nothing  of  that  business.  Xot  one  of  their 
whole  fraternity  could  follow  the  trace  of  a 
buffalo  in  snow-time.     Carramho !  No.' 
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'  There  is  one  who  could,'  I  replied ;  '  one 
who  could  follow  a  feebler  trail  than  ours/ 

'  What !  A  rastreador  among  these  Judios ! 
Who,  cavallero  ? 

'  Their  father  !' 

I  whispered  the  reply,  so  that  neither  of 
the  girls  should  overhear  it. 

'  Oh  !  true,'  muttered  the  Mexican — ^  the 
father  of  the  huntress — a  hunter  himself? 
Carrail  that's  like  enough.  But  no  matter* 
I  can  take  you  up  the  gorge  in  such  fashion, 
that  the  most  skilled  rastreador  of  the  prairies 
would  never  suspect  we  had  passed  through. 
Fortunately,  the  ground  is  favourable.  The 
bottom  of  the  little  canon  is  covered  with  cut 
rocks.  The  hoof  will  leave  no  mark  upon  these. 

'  Remember  that  some  of  our  horses  are 
shod  :  the  iron  will  betray  us  ?' 

'  No,  seiior,  we  shall  muffle  them :  nos 
vamos  con  los  pies  en  medias  F  (Let  us  travel 
in  stockings  !) 

The  idea  was  not  new  to  me ;  and  without 
further  hesitation,  we  proceeded  to  carry  it 
into  execution. 
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With  pieces  of  blanket,  and  strips  cut  from 
our  buckskin  garments,  we  muffled  the  hoofs 
of  our  shod  horses ;  and,  after  following  the 
waggon-trail,  till  we  found  a  proper  place  for 
parting  from  it,  we  diverged  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, towards  the  bluff  that  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  pass. 

Along  this  bluff  we  followed  the  guide  in 
silence;  and,  after  going  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
him  turn  to  the  left,  and  suddenly  disappear 
from  our  sight — as  if  he  had  ridden  into  the 
face  of  the  solid  rock  ! 

We  might  have  felt  astonishment ;  but  a 
dark  chasm  at  the  same  instant  came  under 
our  eyes  ;  and  we  knew  it  was  the  ravine  of 
which  our  guide  had  spoken. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads,  and  rode  up  into  the  cleft. 

There  was  water  running  among  the  shingle 
over  which  our  steeds  trampled ;  but  it  was 
shallow,  and  did  not  hinder  their  advance. 
It  would  further  aid  in  concealing  their  tracks 
— should  our  pursuers  succeed  in  tracing  us 
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from  the  main  route.  But  we  had  little 
apprehension  of  their  doing  this :  so  carefully 
had  we  concealed  our  trail  on  separating  from 
that  of  the  waggons. 

On  reaching  the  little  vallon,  we  no  longer 
thought  of  danger ;  but,  riding  on  to  its  upper 
end,  dismounted,  and  made  the  best  aiTange- 
ments,  that  circumstances  would  admit  of,  for 
passing  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Wrapped  in  buffalo  robes,  and  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  our  party,  the  sisters  reclined 
side  by  side  under  the  canopy  of  a  cotton-wood 
tree. 

Long  while  had  it  been  since  these  beautiful 
forms  had  reposed  so  near  each  other;  and 
the  soft  low  murmur  of  their  voices — heard 
above  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  and  the  rippling 
sound  of  the  mountain  rills — admonished  us 
that  each  was  confiding  to  the  other  the  sweet 
secret  of  her  bosom  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

■ 

UN    PARAISO. 

We  come  to  the  closing  act  of  our  drama. 

To  understand  it  fully,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  setting  of  the  stage — the  mise-en-scene — 
be  described  with  a  certain  degree  of  minute- 
ness. 

The  little  valley-plain,  or  vallon,  in  which 
we  had  cached  ourselves,  was  not  over  three 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  of  an  elliptical 
form.  But  for  this  form,  it  might  have  re- 
sembled some  ancient  crater  scooped  out  of 
the  mountain,  that  on  all  sides  swept  upward 
around  it. 

The  sides  of  this  mountain,  trending  up 
from  the  level  of  the  plain,  rose  not  with  a 
gentle  acclivity,  but  with  precipitous  abrupt- 
ness.    At  no  point,  however,  did  it  assume 
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the  character  of  a  cliff.  It  might  have  been 
scaled,  with  difficulty,  by  a  man  on  foot — 
especially  should  he  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  trees  —  pines  and  trailing 
junipers — that  grew  over  the  steep,  so  thickly 
as  to  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  its  rocky 
faqade.  Here  and  there,  only  a  bare  spot 
might  be  observed — a  little  buttress  of  white 
laminated  gypsum,  mingled  with  sparkling 
selenite ;  while  at  other  places  a  miniature 
torrent,  leaping  over  the  rocks,  and  dancing 
among  the  dark  cedars,  presented  a  very 
similar  appearance. 

These  little  torrents,  plashing  down  to  the 
plain,  formed  numerous  crystal  rills  that  tra- 
versed the  vallon.  Like  the  branches  of  a 
silver  candelabrum,  all  united  near  its  cen- 
tre ;  and  there  formed  a  pellucid  stream,  that, 
sweeping  onward,  discharged  itself  through 
the  ravine  into  Kobideau's  Pass. 

The  effect  of  this  abundance  of  water  had 
been  to  produce  within  the  vallon  a  propor- 
tionate luxuriance  of  vegetation — though  it 
had  not  assumed  the  form  of  a  forest.  A 
few  handsome   cotton-woods  standing    thinly 
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over  it  were  the  only  trees ;  but  the  surface 
exhibited  a  verdure  of  emerald  brightness 
enamelled  by  many  a  gay  corolla — born  to 
blush  unseen  within  this  sweet  secluded  glen. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  rivulet,  large  water- 
plants  projected  their  broad  leaves  languidly 
over  the  stream ;  and  where  the  little  cascades 
came  down  from  the  rocks,  the  flowers  of 
beautiful  orchids,  and  other  rare  epiphytes, 
were  seen  sparkling  under  the  spray — many 
of  them  clinging  to  the  coniferce^  and  thus 
uniting  almost  the  extreme  types  of  the  bota- 
nical world  ! 

Such  lovely  landscape  was  presented  to 
our  eyes  in  the  '  bolson '  into  which  our 
trapper-guide  had  conducted  us.  It  appeared 
lovely  as  we  first  beheld  it — under  the  blue 
light  of  dawn ;  but  lovelier  far,  when  the  sun 
began  to  tinge  the  summits  of  the  Mojada 
mountains  that  encircled  it,  and  scatter  his 
empurpled  roses  on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Wa-to-yah — ^just  visible  through  the  gorge. 

*  Esta  un  Paraiso  /'  (It  is  a  Paradise  !) 
exclaimed  the  Mexican,  warming  with  the 
poetry  of  his  race.     '  En  verdad  un  Paraiso  I 
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Even  better  peopled  than  the  Paradise  of  old. 
Miral  cavalier  osV  continued  he.  'Behold! 
not  one  Eve,  but  two !  each,  I  daresay,  as 
beautiful  as  the  mother  of  mankind  !' 

As  the  trapper  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the 
young  girls,  who,  hand  in  hand,  were  return- 
ing from  the  stream — where  they  had  been 
performing  their  ablutions.  The  spots  of 
allegria  had  disappeared  from  the  cheeks  of 
Marian,  that  now  gleamed  in  all  their  crimson 
picturesqueness.  It  was  for  Wingrove  to 
admire  these.  My  own  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  roseate  blonde ;  and,  gazing  upon 
her  face,  I  could  not  help  echoing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  enthusiastic  speaker :  '  Beautiful 
as  the  mother  of  mankind  1' 

Wingrove  and  I  had  been  to  the  lavatory 
before  them ;  and  had  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  scouring  our  skins  clear  of  the  ver- 
milion bedaubment.  In  the  anticipation  of 
this  pleasant  interview,  it  was  natural  we 
should  seek  to  rescue  ourselves  from  a  dis- 
guise, that  the  eye  of  woman  could  not  look 
upon  otherwise  than  with  degoiit. 

It  was  natural,  too,  we  should  desire  those 
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clasped  hands  to  come  asunder — those  maiden 
forms  to  be  separated  from  one  another  ? 

Fortune  was  pleased  to  respond  to  our 
wishes.  A  flower  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree  at  that  moment  caught  the  eye  of  Lih'an  ; 
and,  dropping  her  sister's  hand,  she  hastened 
to  gather  it.  Marian,  who  cared  less  for 
flowers,  did  not  follow  her.  Perhaps  her  in- 
clination tempted  her  the  other  way  ? 

But  one  did  follow  the  fair  Lilian — unable 
to  resist  the  opportunity  for  free  convervse — 
the  only  one  that  had  ofiered  since  that  first 
sweet  interview. 

How  my  heart  bounded,  when  I  beheld  the 
blossom  of  the  bignonia  ;  for  it  was  that  which 
hung  drooping  from  the  branch  of  the  cotton- 
wood,  round  which  its  bright  leaves  were 
amorously  entwining !  How  it  swelled  with 
a  triumphant  joy,  when  I  saw  those  tiny 
fingers  extend  towards  the  flower,  gently  pluck 
it  from  its  stem,  and  place  it  upon  my  bosom  ! 

Talk  not  of  bliss,  if  it  be  not  this ! 

We  strayed  on  through  the  straggling  trees, 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  by  the  edges 
of  the  little  rills.     We  wandered  around  the 
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vallon,  and  stood  by  the  torrents  that  fell 
foaming  from  the  rocks.  We  mingled  our 
voices  with  the  waters,  that  in  low  niurmur- 
ings  appeared  to  repeat  the  sentiment  so  en- 
deared to  us,  *  I  think  of  thee  !' 

'  And  you  will,  Lilian — you  will  always 
thus  think  of  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  Edward ! — for  ever  and  ever  !' 
Was  the  kiss   unhallowed  that  could  seal 
such  promise  ?     No — it  was  sacred — 

Do%vn  to  Earth's  profound, 
And  up  to  Heaven  ! 

Thus  benighted  with  the  sweet  hullucina- 
tion  of  love,  how  could  we  dream  that  on 
earth  there  existed  an  alloy  ?  How  suspect 
that  into  that  smiling  garden  the  dread  ser- 
pent could  even  intrude  himself? 

Alas,  he  was  at  that  moment  approaching 

it — he  was  already  near ! 

*  *  *  * 

The  place  we  had  chosen  for  our  temporary 
bivouac — and  where  we  had  passed  the  night 
— was  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  little 
valley,  and  close  in  to  the  cliff.  We  had 
selected  this  spot,  from  the  ground  being  a 
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little  more  elevated  than  the  general  surface, 
and  in  consequence  drier.  Several  cotton- 
wood  trees  shaded  it;  and  it  was  further 
sheltered  by  a  number  of  large  boulders  of 
rock,  that,  having  fallen  from  the  cliff  above, 
lay  near  its  base. 

Behind  these  boulders,  the  men  of  our 
party  had  slept — not  from  any  idea  of  the 
greater  security  afforded  by  them,  but  simply 
from  a  delicate  motive — being  thus  separated 
from  the  chamber  occupied  by  our  fair  pro- 
tegees. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  our  place 
of  concealment  could  be  discovered  in  the 
night ;  and,  even  long  after  the  day  had  arisen, 
so  confident  did  we  continue  in  our  fancied 
security,  that  we  had  taken  no  precautions — 
neither  to  reconnoitre  the  cliffs  in  search  of  a 
way  of  retreat,  nor  to  adopt  any  n jeans  of  de- 
fence in  the  event  of  our  being  assailed. 

As  far  as  Wingrove  and  I  were  concerned, 
I  have  explained  this  negligence — for  it  was 
negligence  of  the  most  imprudent  character. 

The  Mexican,  feeling  quite  certain  that  he 

VOL.  III.  ^  Y 
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had  succeeded  in  blinding  our  trail,  was  per- 
haps less  cautious  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  been ;  and  Sure-shot  equally  trusted  to 
his  new  comrade — for  whose  skill  the  ex- 
ranger  had  conceived  an  exalted  opinion. 

I  could  see  withal  that  Archil ete  was  not 
without  some  apprehension.  He  had  buckled 
on  his  artificial  leg — the  real  one  having  be- 
come fatigued  by  pressing  too  long  on  the 
stirrup — and,  as  he  hobbled  over  the  ground,  I 
noticed  that  from  time  to  time  he  cast  inquir- 
ing glances  down  the  valley. 

Observing  these  signs  of  impatience  more 
than  once,  I  began  to  grow  uneasy. 

Prudence  required  that  even  that  sweet 
scene  should  be  interrupted — only  temporarily, 
I  hoped — until  some  plan  should  be  adopted, 
that  would  render  us  more  secure  against 
the  contingency  of  our  being  discovered. 

With  my  fair  companion,  I  had  turned 
away  from  the  sweet  whisperings  of  the  cas- 
cade^ and  was  facing  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
vallon — when,  all  at  once,  I  observed  a  strange 
nianoBUvre  on  the  part  of  '  Peg-leg.' 
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The  trapper  had  thrown  himself  flat  upon 
the  grass ;  and  with  his  ear  placed  close  to 
the  ground,  appeared  to  listen  ! 

The  movement  was  too  significant  not 
to  attract  the  attention  of  everybody.  My 
companion  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
comprehend  it ;  but  she  observed  that  it  had 
powerfully  affected  all  the  others ;  and  an 
ejaculation  of  alarm  escaped  her,  as  she  saw 
them  hastening  up  to  the  place  occupied  by 
the  prostrate  trapper. 

Before  we  could  arrive  on  the  spot,  the 
man  had  sprung  back  into  an  erect  attitude  ; 
and,  as  he  stamped  his  timber  leg  with 
violence  upon  the  ground,  was  heard  to 
exclaim  :  '  Carramho^  camaradosl  The  curs 
are  upon  our  trail !  Oiga  los  ? — el  perro — 
el  perro  /'  (You  hear  them  ? — the  dog — the 
dog!) 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  their  interpretation  was  given  in  the 
sound  that  came  pealing  up  the  valley.  Borne 
upon  the  sighing  breeze,  it  was  heard  above 
the  rushing  noise  of  the  waters — easily  heard. 
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and  as  easily  understood.     It  was  the  bay  of 
a  dog,  who  ran  '  gowling '  along  a  trail ! 

'  Its  deep  tone  was  even  identified.  The 
huntress  recognised  it  in  the  first  note  that 
fell  upon  her  ear — as  was  evidenced  by  her 
quick  exclamation : 

'Wolf!  my  dog  Wolf!' 
The  speech  had  scarcely  escaped  her,  be- 
fore  the  dog  himself  made  his  appearance, 
convincing  us  all  of  his  identity. 

The  animal,  seeing  us,  ran  no  longer  by 
the  scent ;  but  with  raised  snout  came  gallop- 
ing across  the  valley,  and  bounded  forward  to 
receive  the  caresses  of  his  mistress. 

We  rushed  to  our  weapons ;  and,  having 
grasped  them,  ran  behind  the  boulders  of  rock. 
It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  taken  to 
our  horses.  If  our  pursuers  were  following 
the  dog,  and  guided  by  him,  they  would 
already  be  near  enough  to  intercept  our  re- 
treat from  the  vallon?  Perhaps  they  were 
at  that  moment  in  the  gorge  ? 

We  had  but  one  hope ;  and  that  was,  that 
the  dog  might  be  alone.     Missing  Marian  at 
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the  camp,  he  might  have  struck  upon  her 
trail,  and  been  running  upon  it  throughout 
the  night? 

This  seemed  scarcely  probable  :  for  Holt 
could  have  detained  him  ;  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  done  so  ? 

Still  less  probable  did  it  appear,  as  we 
watched  the  movements  of  the  dog  himself. 
Instead  of  staying  by  Marian,  and  continuing 
to  receive  her  caresses,  we  noticed  that  at 
short  intervals  he  ran  off  again,  making  de- 
monstrations in  the  direction  he  had  come — 
as  if  in  expectation  of  some  one  who  was 
following  at  his  heels  ! 

The  slight  hope  we  had  conceived  was 
quickly  and  rudely  crushed,  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  fact.  The  voices  of  men,  echoing 
hoarsely  through  the  gorge,  confirmed  it ! 

Beyond  doubt,  they  were  our  pursuers, 
guided  by  the  dog — who  little  comprehended 
the  danger  he  was  thus  conducting  towards 
the  object  of  his  instinctive  affections  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AN    UXEXPECTED    DEFECTIOX. 

Almost  as  soon  as  we  heard  the  voices,  we 
saw  those  who  were  giving  utterance  to  them. 

A  horseman  appeared  issuing  from  the 
jaws  of  the  chasm — another,  and  another — 
until  eight  had  filed  into  the  open  ground  ! 
They  were  all  armed  men — armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  knives. 

He  in  the  lead  was  at  once  identified.  The 
colossal  stature,  the  green  blanket  coat^  red 
shirt,  and  kerchief  turban,  proclaimed  that 
the  foremost  of  our  pursuers  was  Holt  himself 

Immediately  behind  him  rode  Stebbins; 
while  those  following  in   file  were  the  execu- 
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tive   myrmidons  of  the   Mormon   faith — the 
Destroying  Angels  I 

On  entering  the  open  ground,  Holt  alone 
kept  on  without  slackening  his  speed.  Steb- 
bins  followed,  but  more  cautiously,  and  at  a 
distance  of  several  lengths  of  his  horse.  The 
Danites,  at  sight  of  our  animals,  and  our- 
selves too — for  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
our  faces  over  the  rocks — drew  up  ;  not 
suddenly,  but  one  after  the  other — as  if 
irresolute  whether  to  advance,  or  remain 
where  they  were. 

Even  Stebbins,  though  moving  on  after  the 
squatter,  did  so  with  evident  reluctance.  He 
saw  the  barrels  of  our  rifles  gleaming  above 
the  boulders ;  and,  when  within  about  fifty 
paces  of  our  position,  he  too  reined  in — keep- 
ing the  body  of  Holt  between  himself  and  our 
guns. 

The  squatter  continued  to  advance,  without 
the  slightest  show  of  fear.  So  near  had 
he  got  to  us,  that  we  could  note  the  ex- 
pression upon  his  features,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  it.  It  was  one  that 
bespoke  reckless  determination — no  doubt  'a 
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determination  to  recover  his  child  from  the 
savages  who  had  stolen  her :  for  as  yet  he  had 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  that  we 
were  Indians. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  thought  of  firing 
upon  Holt ;  but,  had  Stebbins  at  the  moment 
advanced  only  a  step  nearer,  there  was  more 
than  one  rifle  ready  to  give  out  its  deadly 
detonation. 

Holt  approached  rapidly,  his  horse  going 
at  a  trot.  He  held  his  long  gun  obliquely  in 
front  of  him^  and  grasped  in  both  hands — as 
if  ready  to  fire  on  the  instant. 

All  at  once,  he  checked  his  horse,  dropped 
the  gun  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  sat 
gazing  towards  us  with  a  look  of  bewildered 
surprise.  White  faces  appearing  over  the 
rock  instead  of  red  ones,  had  caused  this 
sudden  change  in  his  demeanour. 

Before  he  had  time  to  give  utterance  to  his 
astonishment,  Lilian  glided  from  behind  the 
boulder,  and  standing  with  arms  extended, 
cried  out : 

'  O  father !  they  are  not  Indians !  It  is 
Marian  !  it  is  ' 
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At  the  same  instant  her  sister  appeared  by 
lier  side. 

'  Marian  alive !'  cried  Holt,  recognizing  his 
long-lost  daughter.  '  My  child  Marian  yet 
livin'  !  God  be  praised  !  Thur  s  one  weight 
off  o'  my  poor  soul — an'  now  to  eeze  it  o' 
another  !' 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  wrenched 
his  horse  half  around,  and  dropped  to  his  feet 
upon  the  nearer  side.  Then,  quickly  resting 
his  rifle  over  the  hollow  of  the  saddle,  he 
brought  its  barrel  to  bear  on  the  breast  of  Steb- 
bins — who  still  sat  upon  horseback,  scarce 
twenty  paces  distant  from  its  muzzle. 

'Now,  Josh  Stebbins  !'  cried  the  squatter 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  the  time's  come  to 
squar  the  yards  wi'  you  /' 

'  What  do  you  mean.  Holt  ?'  mechanically 
inquired  the  Mormon,  in  trembling  surprise. 
*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?' 

'  I  mean,  you  infernal  skunk,  that  afore  ye 
leave  this  groun',  ye've  got  to  make  a  clean 
breast  o'  it,  an'  clar  me  o'  the  crime  o* 
murder.' 
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'What  murder?'  inquired  Stebbins,  pre- 
varicatingly. 

'  Oh !  you  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about ! 
'Tvvant  no  murder.  'Twar  only  a  suicide ; 
an'  God  knows  it  broke  my  own  heart.' 

Holt's  voice  was  husky  with  emotion.  He 
continued,  after  a  pause  : 

'  For  all  o'  that,  appearances  wur  agin'  me  : 
an'  you  invented  proofs  that  wud  a  stood  good 
among  lawyers,  though  thur  as  false  as  yur 
own  black  heart.  Ye've  kep'  'm  over  me  for 
years,  to  sarve  yer  rascally  designs.  But 
thur's  neither  law  nor  lawyers  hyur  to  help 
you  any  longer.  Thur's  witnesses  o'  both 
sides — yur  own  beauties  down  yander;  an' 
some  hyur  o'  a  better  sort,  I  reck'n.  Afore 
them,  I  call  on  ye  to  declar  that  yur  proofs 
wur  false,  an'  that  I'm  innocent  o'  the  crime 
o'  murder  !' 

There  was  a  profound  silence  when  the 
speaker  finished.  The  strange  and  unexpected 
nature  of  the  demand,  held  every  one  in  breath- 
less surprise.  Even  the  armed  men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vallon  said  not  a  w^ord ;  and  per- 
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ceiving  that,  by  the  defection  of  Holt,  there 
was  almost  gun  for  gun  against  them,  they 
showed  no  signs  of  advancing  to  the  protection 
of  their  apostolic  leader. 

The  latter  appeared  for  a  moment  to  vacil- 
late. The  fear  depicted  upon  his  features 
was  blended  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
vindictive  bitterness — as  that  of  a  tyrant 
forced  to  yield  up  some  despotic  privilege 
which  he  has  long  wielded.  True,  it  mattered 
little  to  him  now.  The  intended  victims  of 
his  vile  contrivance — whatever  it  may  have 
been — were  likely  to  escape  from  his  control 
in  another  way  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  seemed 
loath  to  part  with  even  the  shadow  of  his 
former  influence. 

He  was  not  allowed  much  time  for  reflec- 
tion :  scarce  the  opportunity  to  look  round 
upon  his  Danites,  which,  however,  he  did 
— glancing  back  as  if  desirous  of  retreating 
towards  them. 

'  Stan'  yur  groun' !'  shouted  the  squatter  in 
a  tone  of  menace — '  stan'  yur  groun'  !  Don't 
dar  to  turn  yur  face  from  me !     Ef  ye  do, 
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ye  '11  only  get  the  bullet  in  yur  back.  Now, 
confess !  or,  by  the  etarnal  God !  you  hain't 
another  second  to  sit  in  that  seddle !' 

The  quick  threatening  manner  in  which 
the  speaker  grasped  his  gun,  told  Stebbins 
that  prevarication  would  be  idle.  In  hurried 
speech,  he  replied  : 

'  You  committed  no  murder,  Hickman 
Holt !     I  never  said  you  did  !' 

'  No !  but  you  said  you  would ;  and  you 
invented  proofs  o'  it  ?  Confess  you  invented 
proofs,  an'  kep'  'em  over  my  head  like  a 
black  shadder  ?     Confess  that !' 

Stebbins  hesitated. 

*  Quick,   or  ye  're  a  dead  man  1' 

'I  did,'  muttered  the  guilty  wretch,  trem- 
bling as  he  spoke. 

'  An'  the  proofs  wur  false  ?' 
'  They  were  false — I  confess  it.' 

*  Enuf !'  cried  Holt,  drawing  down  his 
gun.  '  Enuf  for  me.  An'  now,  ye  cowardly 
snake,  ye  may  go  wi'  yur  beauties  yander. 
They'll  not  like  ye  a  bit  the  wuss  for  all  this. 
Ye  may  go — an'  carry  yur  conscience  along 
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wi'    ye^ — ef  that'll   be    any    comfort   to    ye. 
Away  wi'  ye !' 

'No!'  exclaimed  a  voice  from  behind,  and 
at  the  same  time  VVingrove  w^as  seen  stepping 
out  from  the  rock.  '  Not  yet  adzactly.  Tve 
got  a  score  to  settle  wi'  the  skunk.  The  man 
who'd  plot  that  way  agin  another,  hain't  ought 
to  live.  You  may  let  him  off,  Hick  Holt, 
but  /  won't ;  nor  wud  you  eyther,  I  reck'n,  if 
you  knew ' 

'  Knew  what  ?'  interrupted  the  squatter. 

'  What  he  intended  for  your  daughter.' 

'  He  air  my  daughter's  husband,'  rejoined 
Holt,  in  a  tone  that  betokened  a  mixture  of 
bitterness  and  shame.  '  That  was  my  fault, 
God  forgi'  me !' 

'He  ain't  her  husband — nothin'  o'  the 
kind.  The  marriage  war  a  sham.  He  war 
takin'  poor  Marian  out  thar  for  a  diff'reut 
purpose — an'  Lilian  too.' 

'  For  what  purpose  ?'  cried  Holt,  a  new 
light  seeming  suddenly  to  break  upon  his 
mind. 

'  To  make '  answ^ered  Wingrove  hesi- 
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tatingly.  '  I  can't  say  the  word,  Hick  Holt, 
in  presence  o'  the  girls — to  make  ivives  to  the 
Mormon  Prophet — that's  what  he  intended 
wi'  both  o'  em.' 

The  scream  that,  like  the  neigh  of  an  angry 
horse,  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  squatter, 
drowned  the  last  words  of  Wingrove's  speech  ; 
and  simultaneously  the  report  of  a  rifle  pealed 
upon  the  air.  A  cloud  of  smoke  for  a  moment 
enveloped  Holt  and  his  horse,  from  the  midst 
of  which  came  a  repetition  of  that  wild  venge- 
ful cry. 

At  the  same  instant  the  steed  of  Stebbin 
was  seen  running  riderless  down  the  valley, 
while  the  Saint  himself  lay  stretched,  face 
upward,  upon  the  sward  ! 

His  body  remained  motionless.  He  was 
dead — a  purple  spot  on  his  forehead  showing 
where  the  fatal  bullet  had  entered  his  brain ! 

The  sisters  had  just  time  to  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  rocks  when  a  volley  from 
the  Danites  was  poured  upon  us. 

Their  shots  fell  harmlessly  around ;  while 
ours,  fired  in  return,  had  been  better  aimed ; 
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and  another  of  these  fearful  men,  dropping 

out  of  his  saddle,  yielded  up  his  life  upon  the 

spot. 

The  remaining  five,  seeing  that  the  day  had 

gone  against  them,  wheeled  suddenly  about ; 

and  galloped  back  down  the  gorge — ten  times 

faster  than  they  had  ridden  up  it.     It  was  the 

last  we  saw  of  the  Destroying  Angels! 
*  *  *  * 

*Omy  children!'  cried  Holt  in  a  suppli- 
cating tone,  as  he  staggered  forward,  and  re- 
ceived both  within  his  outstretched  embrace, 
'  will  ye — can  ye  forgi'  me  ?  O  God  !  I've 
been  a  bad  father  to  ve  :  but  I  knew  not  the 
wickedness  o'  these  Mormon  people.  No — nor 
half  o'  his,  till  it  war  too  late  ;  an'  now' 

'  And  now,  father  !'  said  Marian,  interrupt- 
ing his  contrite  speech  with  a  consoling  smile, 
'  speak  not  of  forgiveness  !  There  is  nothing 
to  forgive ;  and  perhaps  not  much  to  regret : 
since  the  perils  we  have  gone  through,  have 
proved  our  fidelity  to  one  another.  We  shall 
return  home  all  the  happier,  having  escaped 
from  so  many  dangers,  dear  father  !' 
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'  Ah,  Marian,  gurl,  you  don't  know  all — 
we  hev  now  no  home  to  go  to  !* 

'  The  same  you  ever  had,'  interposed  I, 
*  if  you  will  consent  to  accept  it.  The  old 
cabin  on  Mud  Creek  will  hold  us  all  till  we 
can  build  a  larger  one.  But  no ' — I  added 
correcting  myself — '  I  see  two  here  who  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined  to  share  its  hospitality. 
Another  cabin,  higher  up  the  creek,  will  be 
likely  to  claim  them  for  its  tenants?' 

Marian  blushed ;  while  the  young  back- 
woodsman, although  turning  equally  red  at  the 
allusion,  had  the  courage  to  stammer  out,  that 
he  always  '  thort  his  cabin  war  big  enough  for 
two.' 

*  Stranger !'  said  Holt,  turning  to  me,  and 
frankly  extending  his  hand,  '  I've  much  to  be 
ashamed  o',  an'  much  to  thank  ye  for ;  but  I 
accept  yur  kind  offer.  You  bought  the  land, 
an'  I'd  return  ye  the  money,  ef  't  hedn't  been 
all  spent.  I  thort  I  kud  a  made  up  for  it,  by 
gieing  ye  somethin'  ye  mout  a  liked  better. 
Now  I  see  I  can't  even  gi'  ye  that  somethin' 
since  it  appears  to  be  yourn  a'ready.     Ye've 
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won  her,   stranger  !  an'  ye've  got  her.     All 

I  kin  now  do  is  to  say,  that,  from  the  bottom  o' 

my  heart  I  consent  to  yur  keepin  her.' 

'  Thanks— thanks  !' 

Lilian  was  mine  for  ever. 

*  *  *  * 

The  curtain  falls  upon  our  drama;  and 
brief  must  be  the  epilogue. 

To  scenes  warlike  and  savage  succeeded 
those  of  a  pacific  and  civilised  character — as 
the  turbulent  torrent,  debouching  from  its 
mountain  channel,  flows  in  tranquil  current 
through  the  alluvion  of  the  level  plain. 

By  our  Utah  allies,  whom  we  encountered 
on  the  following  day,  we  were  '  outfitted '  for 
recrossing  the  prairies — the  abandoned  waggon, 
with  a  team  of  Indian  mules,  afibrding  a 
proper  means  of  transport. 

Not  without  regret  did  we  part  with  the 
friendly  Mexican  trapper,  and  our  brave  asso- 
ciates, the  ex-rifleman  and  ex-infantry.  We 
had  afterwards  the  gratification  to  learn  that 
the  scalpless  man  survived  his  terrible  muti- 
lation ;  that  under  the  protection  of  Peg-leg, 

VOL.  in.  z 
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he  and  Sure-shot  were  taken  to  the  valley  of 
Taos — whence,  along  with  the  next  migration 
of  '  diggers/  they  proceeded,  by  the  Colorado, 
to  the  golden  placers  of  California. 

To  detail  the  incidents  of  our  homeward 
journey_,  were  a  pleasant  task  for  the  pen ; 
but  the  record  would  scarcely  interest  the 
reader.  The  colossal  squatter,  silent  but 
cheerful,  drove  the  waggon,  and  busied  him- 
self about  the  management  of  his  mules.  The 
young  backwoodsman  and  I  were  thus  left 
free  to  interchange  with  our  respective  '  sweet- 
hearts '  those  phrases  of  delirious  endearment 
— those  glances  of  exquisite  sweetness,  that 
only  pass  between  eyes  illumined  by  the  light 
of  a  mutual  love. 

Proverbially  sweet  is  the  month  after  mar- 
riage ;  but  the  honeymoon,  with  all  its  joys, 
could  not  have  exceeded  in  bliss  those  ante- 
nuptial hours  spent  by  us  in  recrossing  the 
prairies.  Clear  as  ]the  sky  over  our  heads 
was  the  horoscope  of  our  hearts;  all  doubt 
and  suspicion  had  passed  away ;  not  a  shadow 
lingered  upon   the  horizon  of  our  future,  to 
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dim  the  perfect  happiness  we  enjoyed.  In 
our  case,  the  delight  of  anticipation  could  not 
be  enhanced  by  actual  possession :  since  we 
had  possession  already. 

We  arrived  safely  in  Swampville.  In  the 
post-office  of  that  interesting  village  a  letter 
awaited  me,  of  which  'jet  black  was  de  seal.' 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  should 
have  cast  a  gloom  upon  my  joy  -,  but  candour 
forces  me  to  confess,  that  a  perusal  of  the 
contents  of  that  epistle  produced  upon  me  an 
effect  altogether  the  reverse. 

The  letter  announced  the  demise  of  an  oc- 
togenarian female  relative  —  whom  I  had 
never  seen — but  who,  for  a  full  decade  of 
years,  beyond  the  period  allotted  to  the  life 
of  man — or  woman  either — had  obstinately 
persisted  in  standing  betwixt  me  and  a  small 
reversion — so  long,  indeed,  that  I  had  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  an  *  expectation/ 

It  was  of  no  great  amount;  but,  arriving 
just  then  in  the  very  '  nick  o'  time,'  was 
doubly  welcome;  and  under  its  magical  in- 
fluence, a  large  quantity  of  superfluous  timber 
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soon    disappeared    from    the   banks   of  Mud 
Creek. 

Ah  !  the  squatter's  clearing,  with  its  zig- 
zag fence,  its  girdled  trees,  and  white  dead- 
woods  !  It  is  no  longer  recognisable.  The 
log-hut  is  replaced  by  a  pretentious  frame- 
dwelling  with  portico  and  verandahs — almost 
a  mansion.  The  little  maize-patch,  scarcely 
an  acre  in  extent,  is  now  a  splendid  plantation, 
of  many  fields — in  which  wave  the  golden 
tassels  of  the  Indian  corn,  the  broad  leaves  of 
another  indigenous  vegetable — the  aromatic 
*  Indian  weed,'  and  the  gossamer-like  florets 
of  the  precious  cotton-plant.  Even  the  squat- 
ter himself  you  would  scarcely  recognise,  in 
the  respectable  old  gentleman,  who,  mounted 
upon  his  cob,  with  a  long  rifle  over  his  shoul- 
der, rides  around,  looking  after  the  affairs  of 
the  plantation,  and  picking  off*  the  squirrels, 
who  threaten  the  young  corn  with  their  de- 
structive depredations. 

It  is  not  the  only  plantation  upon  Mud 
Creek.  A  little  further  up  the  streain,  ano- 
ther is  met  with — almost  equally  extended, 
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and  cultivated  in  like  manner.  Need  I  say 
who  is  the  owner  of  this  last  ?  Who  should 
it  be,  but  the  young  backwoodsman — now 
transformed  into  a  prosperous  planter  ? 

The  two  estates  are  contiguous,  and  no 
jealous  fence  separates  the  one  from  the  other. 
Both  extend  to  that  flowery  glade,  of  some- 
what sad  notoriety,  whose  bordering  woods 
are  still  undefiled  by  the  axe. 

Not  there,  but  in  another  spot,  alike  flow- 
ery and  pleasant,  the  eye  of  the  soaring  eagle, 
looking  from  aloft,  may  see  united  together  a 
joyous  group — the  owners  of  the  two  planta- 
tions— with  their  young  wives,  Marian  and 
Lilian. 

The  sisters  are  still  in  the  full  bloom  of 
their  incomparable  beauty.  In  neither  is  the 
maiden  yet  subdued  into  the  matron — though 
each  beholds  her  own  type  reflected  in 
more  than  one  bright  face  smiling  by  her 
side  ;  while  more  than  one  little  voice  lisps 
sweetly  in  her  ear  that  word  of  fond  endear- 
ment— the  first  that  falls  from  human  lips. 

Ah  !  beloved  Lilian  !  thine  is  not  a  beauty 
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born  to  blush  but  for  an  hour.  In  my  eyes, 
it  can  never  fade ;  but,  like  the  blossom  of 
the  citron,  seems  only  the  fairer,  by  the  side 
of  its  own  fruit ! 

I  leave  it  to  other  lips  to  symbol  the  praises 
of  thy  sister — 

The  Wild  Huntress. 


THE    END. 
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